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Narasiligliplir Charter of Uddyotakeiari 
MahaMiavagwpta IV. 

By Pandit Biiiayak MIsra, 

Assisimit Lecturer in the Depmiment of Indian Vernaculars,, 
Calcutta University. 

When I got tlie information of the discovery of this 
charter,, I requested ray informant Babn Girish Chandra .Boy to 
kindly bring it to me from the Tikayat Sahib of Kanika, for, 
decipherment. The iiiformaiit kindly complied with my request 
and reported that in the July last, a villager of Balijhari in the 
Narasiiighpiir State, unearthed an earthen pot, the month of 
wiiicli was covered with another pot, at the depth of about 3 
feet, while digging the ground for laying the foundation, of a 
'Vv'alL The villager opened the pot and found the plates within,, 
■which he subsequently produced before the mother of the 
niiiior Clhief of the Narasinghpnr. State. , ' ■ 

This . charter consists of 3 plates, naoh' measuring 8|"' x 6^' . 
l..%ey aio Btrii.n.g on a ring 1|." thick and 2’' in diameter, which 
|}asses through the holes cut in the middle of the left end, at a 
distance of f" from the edge of each plate. Both ends of the 
I'lng are secured by a,: lump of copper, the top surface of which 
is in cliametert: It contains,'in relief^ the 'figure of a Mahi- 
laksml seated on. a lotus and, flanked on nach side by an 
elephant with,, trunk uplifted. No legend is discernible. 
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.Tile iiiscriptioB begins on the second side of the first plate, 
and ends on the second side of the last plate, whioli contains 7 
lines. When the charter came to my hand, I found tlio last 
plate ent at the hole and strung on the ring, taking the place of 
the second plate. It appears to me that the last plate had not 
been strung through oversight before the ends of the ring vrc\re 
secured. 

The characters of the grant fully resemble those cf Ka'ca-ha. 
copper plate grant of the third year of MahibhaFp.giiptr. ' and 
they recfaire no special remark. But the orthographrr o: t::/:?. 
charter deserves a comment. The dental has take' 
place of cerebral and also of palatal “S”; as for exam pi 
(1. i), fiytisa (1. 2) and mnsu (I. 10) have been writtan 
soli, piyum and aMu respectively. In the colloquial Oriya tide 
Qiilj dental sound of ''S’’ is in use. The Savara dialect liae* 
been characterised by the phonetic peculiarity that t'lie only 
dental sound of " S ” is used in it This charter refers also to 
the inhabitation of Savaras in Orissa^ and therefore the 
appearance of cerebral and palatal sounds of "S*’ in Oriya, is 
not a matter of wonder. 

The word dhrmii (1. 2) written for dlm^jjaU represents the 
phonetic characteristic of the Oriya language (cf. tniii, 
and the corrui>ted '' Oriya forms of Sanskrit 

wmrcMm^ and dJmrUa). 

The sound of cerebral " N ”, which is still retained in Oriya, 
is often pronounced as a dental one when conjoiiieii witli 
another consonant. This is why the Sanskrit pwiyu lias 'befn 
written as fmiya in line 47. . 

. Even now the Sanskrit tumra is pronounced as tUiiilni, jh 
written in line 47, by the uneducated inkkllc class prople cif 
Orissa, who attempt to use , Sanskrit words in the or€liEa.i;y 
speech, discarding the provincial forms of the Sanskiit iiurtb, 
The i— -mark, in place of I— mark, is often noticeable in iiii-; 
charter. Besides, a good deal of orthographical eriwa, such a - 


1 EX VoL ni,pp, 35M$v' ' 

2 NStya^Sstra, by Bharatamuni, Gh. XVII, la-. 

3 Second plate, first, side, 1. 20. 
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pratatha (1. 12) and tastha (1. 34) for ^nasthita and stMUi res- 
pectively, crept into the plate. 

Tlie grant was issued from Yayatinagara^ the place of issue 
of some plates of Yaylti Mahasivagiipta^, which has been 
ideiitifieil with different places by different scholars, the latest 
identification being Biiika in the Sonepnr State The desorip^ 
tion of Yayatiiiagara, as' found in Yayati's plate, indicates that 
it was the capital of the country over which the Gupta Kings 
of , Kosala established supremacy, Bhfmaratha Mahabhava- 
gupta II who also issued his grant, referred to before, from 
Yayatiiiagar, is said in the present charter to be the patron of 
areliitectiire (1. 8). It can, therefore, be said on conjecture 
that lie built temples in the capital. But there is no arcMtec- 
tiiral remains at Binka to bear evidence to the identification 
mentioned before. 

The present plate discloses that after the death of Dharm- 
wmmtJia^ the Kosala kingdom was made over to Naghusa, brother 
of the ' ruler of the Eastern Country . This statement is in 
support of the supposition that Dharmmaratlia and his prede- 
cessors permanently resided in the Kosala country which com- 
prised the Sambalpiir district. It is, therefore, evident that 
Yayatiiiagara was situated in the western Orissa. It was pro- 
bably somewhere, near Sonepur, the place of issue of Marafija- 
miiri charter®, and of Kumara Somesvaradeva’s plate as weli‘h 

The temples in the vicinity of Sonepur iiow^ exhibit the 
ancient architectural beauty, and the natural grandeur of the 
place, where they stand, recalls the description of Yayatiiiagara, 
as found in the plates. I, therefore, think that the Gupta 
Kings' of Kosala made Sonepur capital of their kingdom and 
built there .two residential b.uiidings — one , in the congested, 
area, for carrying on the official , business and other in the 
secluded place for ' performing' the .religious duties. The Oriya 
which has. been derived from the Sanskrit mgara, 
signifies a palace ;, consequently Yayatiiiagara signifies the palace 
built by Yayati. 

I BJ. Voi. XI, pp. 108*^200. Ibid., pp. 188-18.;. 

Above Vol. II, pp.' 45-35. . 

4 B.I. Vol. XII, pp. 237-242. ' 
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■ llhe imcriptioii begins with the description, of the iiiooiij 
tihe progenitor of the Gupta dynasty of Kosaia. Then the 
names of JANMEJAYA, YAYATI, and BHIMARATHA ran 
successively. Bhlmaratha is said to have been, S'licceeded by 
his son DHARMMAEATHA to the throne. Thereafter the 
text refers' to a rnler of the eastern country, whose brother 
E'AGHUSA succeeded Bharmmaratha. x4gai'n it is said that 
tlie former was succeeded by Ms younger brother YAYATI. 
Tlie eastern country w^as no other than eastern Orissa and 
agai'ii tlaere ivas e'^ideiitly a. Yayati li in the same Gripta, 
dynasty of Kosaia. 

The donor of the grant 'was UDDYOTAKESARI, son 
of Y''ayati II. The name tlddyotakesa-ri appears twice— once 
on the second side of the last plate hi connection., with the 
date and secondly on the first side of the second plate in 
eo'ii,iiection wdtii the genealogy. But in the hegimiiiig portion 
of the documentary text, he and his father are called Malvi ■ 
l}havagupta and Mahasivagupta respectively. Hei-ther their 
I'laiTies nor their Kesmi titles appear there. 

The villages Kontalanda and Lovakamdm, 'foeiorigiiig to 
J Immiimmmdala hi tl'ie Odri coiiiitiy, were granted to Sa!ika.ra 
Harmri. and -Balabhadrs- . respectively. The donees 

I'leioiiged 'to the Gdrgga Gofm uid were the stiide,nts of Rgveda. 
They were also' two 'iiteiiiie brothers and ■emigrants fro,3i PaMsm 
m Timblmkti-'mmidaki, 

Kontalanda is said to .have been sit'iiatecl 0,11 tlie ba'iik 
of tlie Mdhmmd'i and therefore I identify it with KunMo in the 
Ivhaiiciapara Stale, not' far from the find^-placc of tlie dnarter. 
i.4,)vf4karada is probably Mirada, about four miles from Karijlilo. 
Aiiuvatta Tiiay be identified. -with Eatagarii "in Bariki, about Id 
inileB from Maradi. ' Odri is iiothiiig ' biit Odra, he.. OrisFa., 
I'^iiublmkti is probably, Tkhut' i'll' Behar.' ' . 

The MmhmmbdlmngmTil. {Mhfister for Wai’ and Peace) uas 
iliidm-Batla and the scribes wem Bdhem and Mmigakfu The 
grant/ was Issued on the 10th 'day.', of bright ,fortiiigiit of tin? 
nior.itli of Mirggasirsa in the 4th'a’egiial year of Udclyotate- 
sarh 

Among other inscriptions of Uddyotakclarl, hitherto pub-* 
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iislied, Bratmaesvara stone inscription of Blinvaiiesvara ^ ib of 
mncli historical importance. But it is a matter of great regret 
that the accurate text of this inscription is not available, since 
the stone, containing the inscription, got broken and a' good, 
number of letters were mutilated. However, oih thanks are 
due to them who deciphered, restored, and published the te,st. 

The pedigree, available from the published text, differs froii.i 
that given in the present charter. We get from the published 
reading of Brahmesvara inscription that Jaiiamejaya, the lord of 
Tiiiihga (Telerigaiia) country and conqueror of Orissa, was suc- 
ceeded by Ms son Birgharava and the latter by Ms son Apawara. 
who died cMldless . Thereafter VicHtravIra , another son of J ana - 
inejayr«, ascended the throne and after his death AbMniaiiyii, 
Chandlliara, and Uddyotake&ri ruled siicces>sively. Again neither 
the title Maiiabliavagiipta nor the title Mahasivagiipta ocoiirs in 
the Brahmeswar inscription. But after a careful serutiiiy of the 
facsimile-print of the said inscription, I have found some in- 
accuracies in the published reading. In the fourth line the res- 
tored w^ord Yayati be possible, the initial letter 
being distinct, but the succeeding four letters (nrpavad=yo), 
being totally damaged, are doubtful. In the fifth line the 
name Blilmaratha is distinct instead of Birgharava. Again, 
there will be no harm if we read DhcmnmaratJio^payEtah 
instead of dlmmimapafo:=-pammh in the sixth line where the 
letters are indistinct. Besides the word fMstham, wMch has 
been restored in line 7 to get the absurd moaning that Apavira 
was succeeded by his grandfather . Vichitravira, can utterly be 
discarded. I am also at a- loss to understand why the letter 
“ W, preceding to Kcdingadhipati in the last line, has been 
omitted by the reader. , However, I now strongly believe that, 
if' the text . discussed ' above ■ be ' accurately restored ' ' and. : dec! - 
pliered, the following pedig.ree will be obtained. 


2 J.A.S.B. VoL Til, , 1838, pp. r>57-62,. 
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Jaimmejaya 


Yayati (for Dirgliarava) 
■BMinaratlia (for A|)avara) 
, Dhamimaratlia 


Viehitravira 

Abliimaiiyii 

Clianclliiira 

■ 'I 

Odclyotakelarl 


Tlie meiitioii of Udclyotakesar! and tliat of Abliiinam'i-i 
found ill tlie Soiiepiir plates of Knma-ra Somesvaradeva estah- 
iisli tlie connection between tke Brahinesliwar iiiscrlptioii and 
the copper-plate inscription under disenssion. Somes vara.de¥a 
meditated on tlie feet of Malxabiiawagnpta and then made nien- 
tioii of Uddyotakesarl. The charter under discussion, reveals 
that Uddyotakesarl wias Mahabhavagiipta. Soniesva-radeva/s 
grant was issued from Sonepiir, in the vicinity of which Yayati- 
iiagara. . the place of issue of the present plate, stood as has 
been shown, before. It can. therefore, be held that Malis- 
bhavagiipta^ wiiose feet were meditated upon by Soniesvaradeva,, 
W'as IJddyotakesarl. We learn from the Brahniesinvar iiisjcrip- 
tioii tliat Abliiinanyii was the grandfather of Uddyotakesarl. 
I' shall show' later on that Abhimanyu was the ruler of Ch'issa, 
not of Eosala. In that case, the text Smneid^UddyoiakeM 
fBja-Mm-pmsM^kskt-Kosala’Tajyu^ &n Ahhmanyn - 

occurring in the Sonepin plate, can be inter- 
preted differently,.. In rny humble opinion, it coiirej's the 
iiieaiiiiig that the ruler of.TlofeJa, wkich wai-s granted (i;0 the 
.ruler) by Uddyotakesarl, being in the' country of Abl'iiro.a,.iiyi,'u 
ordered. . ........... Somesvaradeva probably was in eastern 

Orissa, wdieii the grant w-as issued in Kosala by his order. 
Consequently tlie interpretation that. Kosala was granted to 
Abhimanyu by Uddyotaketei, as given by the learned editor of 
the Soiiepiir plate, cannot be accepted as correct. However, 
Uddyotakesarl of Brahmeshwar'.: inscription seems not to be 
c'iifferent from Uddjmtakesar! either of the Sonepur plate or of 
the prescmt plate. , 

The title Kumma of Somesvaradeva- is extremely sigui- 


E.I. Vo!. XII, pp. 237-42. 
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ficaiit. Ill the royal families, the title Kumam is ' generally 
assnnieei by the younger princes. It is not a custom in the 
riiilBg houses that the younger son of the king should use the 
epithet Kuinara even after his accession to the throne in the 
case of death of the eldest son (of the king), without issue. I 
therefore hold that Somesvaradeva was the younger son of 
Udclyotakeiarl, whose feet were meditated upon by him. Again 
it may be held that Uddyotakesari gave Orissa to Ms eldest son 
and Kosala to Ms younger son. The phrase Abhimcmyudemsya 
clearly indicates that Abhimaiiyu was not alive 
when the •grant was made. It can now be gathered from the 
Soriepur plate that Uddyotakesari was later io. date than Abhi- 
maiiyu, as disclosed by Brahmeshwar mscriptioii. 

The panegyrical description of Chandihara, the father of 
Ucldyota-kesar! of Brahmesw^ara inscription, is fully in liarmonj^' 
with that of Ya^J^ati II, the father of Uddyotake&r! of the 
present plate. 

L. S. . . . . . ,,tasyo=:patejah sutah M Chandihara ity=. 

abhun=narapatih sarvvair=amatyaih krtah ..... .. 

samparipalya rastra-dvayam.=iibhayam niskantakl- 
.krtah yah. .. . 

L. 9 bhuto =neka-narendra~sekhara-maBi-prod- 

gachohhad=amsu (u) dbhasita pada-padma- 

yugalah. 

These lines may be compared with the verses (L 22-25) 
relating to Yaj^ati II of the present plate. We find similarly 
that Chandihara of Brahmeshwara inscription and Yayati U of 
the present plate, both w^ere elected as king by the subordinate 
chiefs and they ruled the joint kingdom of Utkala and Ko&la, 
after efectiveiy repulsing the enemies. Again we find in the 
Brahmeshwara inscription that after the death of the great grand- 
son of. fjaiimejaya, the successor came from , outside the king- 
dom. Similar statement also occurs in the present,. plate.." 
Taking all these facts into, consideration, I hold that. Uddyota- 
ke^arl of Brahmesvara inscription is no other than the donor of^' 
the present plate. . If it be tenable, Chanclihira of Brahmeshwar 
inscription will be ,identieal with Yayati II wiio w^as preceded by; 
two elder brothers as revealed by, the present inscription. 
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Tlie statement that Yajati II was elected as king by, the sii.!)- 
ordinate chiefs leads me to suppose that there occurred a clispiite 
■over the accession to the throne^ which culminated probably 
in either expulsion or murder of rival claimants of Yayati ' I’f 
(akantakam sadliayatah 1. 24). We gather from the present 
plate that Ya-yati II was preceded by two brotlier?.. Ablii- 
many 11 had evidently three sons. 

The Maranjamura charter of YayatJA may no si’ be taken 
into consideration. The charter belongs to th.e 3rc! rognai year 
of: the donor. The panegyrics - of Yayatij occurring in the 
Maraiijamtira charter. 'are not found in the other 5 grants issued 
after the 3rd regnal year of Yaj^ati. In this charter lie is said 
to have con.quered Radha. Gauda, and Karnnata. 3t a|}|J€^ai’s in 
the Braiimesliwara inscription that Uddyotakesarl defeatsd t,!ie 
kings of Choda, Gauda, and Simhaia in the course of play in liis 
childhood (vala-kr!dabhir=eva). This statement leads me to 
suppose that Uddyotakesari rendered assistance to iiis fatliei* 
in the war. ,Iii that case, Yayati of Maraojamurll may be 
taken, as the father of Uddyotakesari. This assert i«o.i is also 
borne out by the statement occurring in the Marafijairoira pla/te 
that. Yayiti was voluntarily elected as king of Kalinga, Koto 
,gada, and Utkala^, as I have sho-wn before that the father 
Uddyotakesari was elected:' as ■ king. Besides aiioilier fact 
,corroborate.s my assumption that -the donor of Mamilja, inurfi 
Vim .Yaj’iti II, not Yayati I.. Rudra-Datta, the Maliisancilii- 
vigrah! of Marahjamma charter, seems to be the same llalui- 
saiidliivigrah! Rudra-Datta of the present plate. Mmim-lhiitn 
is said in the former charter of YayitTs 3rd regnal year t'o be 
the son of Simha-Dattats brother. Simlia-Datta held fciie officii 
of Mahisandhivigrahliii th,e 28tb year of Yayati I's reign ^ and 
continued in that capacity during the reign of ..BhlmarAtiia^, 
j.t is therefore not possible that Simha Datta was precc-deci i)y 
his brother's son in the office of Mahasandhivigralii during the 
3rd regnal year of Yayati I, On this ground, I hohl tliut 

1 Above Vol I'h pp. 45-05, 

2 Kaliflga-kofi gado =» tkaia-kosala*svayain vara-pr asiddha ( 1. b 

IW, pp. 10-23. 

4 B.I. VoL HI, pp. 355-56. 


'I. 
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Eadra : Diitta of Maranjamux’a is the same Eiiclra-Datta of tlie 
present plate. Now all the points discnssed above lead me: to 
identify the donor of Maranjamura charter either with Yayati 
JI of the present plate or with Chandihara of Brahmeshwar 
inscription. However we' can now. construct the foUowiiig 
.genealogical table of Somavainsi kings of Orissa : — 

Janamejaya 
. (Mahabhavagapta I) 


..(.Kosala lioe) , (Utkaia line) ■ 

Yayati Vichitravira 

(Maha^ivagiipta I) j 

BMmaratlia AbMmatiyii 

IMahlbbavagupta II) j 

Bharmmaratha | 

iMahasivagupta II) | 

Naghasa (probably adopted son) j . 

Mahabhavagnpta III) ' ^ i ' 


not 

served. 


pre* 


Naghusa 
(Probably was 
taken in adop- 
tion) 


Joint rnlers ! 
ofUtkalaaiid^ 
Ko4ala 


ChandlhSra alias 
YaySti 

(Maha^ivagupta III) 


I ‘Uddyotake^ar! 
t (Mahabhavagupta lY) . 


As Yayati II’s successor had ■ title, I hold that 

Yayati II himself assumed also the sa,me Kesan title. In that 
ease, the traditional Yayati Kesari, who revived Brahmanism 
In Orissa by inviting 10,000 Brahmins from northern India 
to conduct the AsvmmdJia sacrifice held at Jajpnr, may . be 
identified with Yayati II ■ alias Chandihara. Again Yayati 
llesari of Madalapaxlji or temple chronicle of Pnri, who brought 
back the image of lord Jagaimatha to, Fiiri from Sonepiir, 
may be taken as the same' -Yayati ■ II, since it was possible 
for. him while he ruled the joint kingdom of Utkala and Kosala. 
Besides, Yaylti Kesari .who, - according to tradition current 
In Orissa, built the Lingaraja temple at Bhubaneshwar, may be' 
supposed to be the same Yayati II, who according to the version 
recorded in the Maranjamura-, charter, was a powerful ruler and 
at the same time builder , of' temples, and who is again said 
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ill tke present plate, to kave performeci many good . acts, the 
reward of which was enjoyed by his son UddyotakesarL It is>, 
therefore, not difficult to ascertain now why Yayati Kesarl^s 
name in Orissa has not been shrouded in oblivion. 

Again it is stated in the present plate that Yaj^ti II's 
eldest brother used to reside at Kataka in the eastern country, 
One grant of the 31st year, probably the last year of Jaiime- 
jaya^s reign, was found at Chaiidwar near Cuttack.^ Other tw'o 
grants of that year of that very king, are also supposed to ha/ve 
been found in the vicinity of Cuttack. ^ All these grants were^ 
issued from the victorious Kataka established in the pleasures- 
garden (Arama-samavasita-srimato-vijaya-katakat). Dr. Fleet 
identified this Kataka with- Cuttack.^ But Mr. Rangaki 
Banerjee identified Kataka with Ghaudwar,^ the ■ find-place- 
of one of the grants, where according to local tradition, Janme- 
Jaya, performed Aimmiedha sacrifice. In all the ancient records, 
the present Cuttack tow-n has been called Baranasi Kataka/ 
Even now the western portion of Kataka, where the, Kathjoii' 
branch rises from the Mahanadi, is called Bidanasi, which is 
a corrupted form of Baranasi. It now oecurs to me that 
the prefix Baranasi was added to Cuttack in ancient time 
in order to distinguish it from other Katakas. In the temple 
chronicle' of' Puri, Chaudwar is. mentioned as a Kataka along 
with other four Katakas. I,., therefo,re, identify Kataka. of 
the present plate with Chaudwar, where some sculpturas 
assigned to pre-Gahga period by Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda, 
are now found/ The name Chaudwar is of a later origin. 
The people who settled at Chaudwar in a considerable later 
period found there a dilapidated fort having four entrance 
doors, each on a different side, and therefore they caUed 
the place Chaudw’'ar, signifying four doors. It is, therefore, 
not improbable that in ancient . time Kataka was the name 
of Chaudwar. 


t EJ. ¥oL III, p. 345. Md. MM,, p. 341. 

* J.A.S.B. VoL XL¥I, p. 149. - 
6 J. & P., A.S.B. Vol. Xn 1910, p. 42. 

^ Memoirs of A.S .1. No. 44. 
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We find ill the Brahmesvara inscription that Janamejaya, 
whO' ac€|:iiire(i Orissa after killing the king of that country j had 
two sons. I, therefore, hold that he appointed Ms second 
son as GJovernor of Orissa, establishing a capital at Chaudwar. 
Again some grants of SIst year of Janamejaya’s reign, the 
villages of which grants are identified ' in the ■■ Sambalpur 
district,^ have been discovered at Chaudwar and in its vicinity. 
I, therefore, suppose that Janamejaya died at Chaudwar when 
the said grants were executed by his order to be issued in 
Kosala, but could, not be done, because he died in the meantime. 
Moreover, it can be held that all the plates of -Gupta kings 
were issued in Kosaia after being written and incised in the 
western Orissa, since no script was probably in use in Kosaia 
(western Orissa). The fact that no epigrapliic record of the 
pre-Gupta (Kosalaii Gupta) period has been discovered In. 
the western Orissa corroborates the assumption that the 
scripts were not introduced there before the Gupta rule, under 
di>scussioii, was established. ■ We are, however, not far to seek 
why the plates of the Gupta kings, containing the village 
names, wdiicli are identified in the western Orissa, have been 
discovered in the eastern Orissa. 

The title Tfi-Kcilingadliifatl, held by Udd^^otakesar! as 
well as by liis predecessors, now'- deserves a comment for ascer- 
taining the time of the present plate. 'Now there can be no 
doubt as to the supremacy of Gupta kings over Utkala. and 
Kosaia. We gather from the plates of . Dandimahadevi ^ of 
Bhauma dynasty that Kongada was included in -Utkala in 
the 9th century A.C. Since then there was no need of separate 
conquest of Kongada which intervened between Utkala , on ' 
the north and Kalinga on the south.' This is why the records ' 
of Chodagaiigadeva are ' silent about Kongada when they ; 
nieiition Chodagaiigadeva’s conquest of Orissa from Kalinga. 
We can, therefore, assert that Janamejaya acquired also Kongada 
along with Utkala. But there is no evidence as to, the personal 


1 E.I. Vol. XI, pp. 198-200. '■ 

2 See J.B. & O.R.S. Vol. XVI, pp. G9-S3, for genealogy and time, 
and E.I, Vol. VI, pp. 188-42, for lordsbijs over Kongada. 
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rule of Gtipte kings, over Kalinga. It ..will not be xti^suyil 
to suppose tliat the rulers of Kalihga acknowledged tlie 
siipreiiaacy of the Gupta kings in the 10th century ASJ. when 
■no Gaiiga ruler in Kalinga appears to be powerful. In that 
ease^ eredeiioe can be given to the statement recorried in 
the Marafijaiiium charter that Yayati' was elected as ruler 
of the Kalinga, Kohgada, Utkala, and Kosaia, 

We find in the gi‘aiits of Jaiiainejaya that .he .had Kosalendra 
and TokahiigadMpati titlesd It is therefore evident that 
the former title indicates Ms supremacy over Kosaia aiwi the 
latter over Kalinga, Kongada, and Utkala. 

After the disintegration of the vast Kalinga empire, there 
flcumshed. 3 kingdoms— Kalinga, Kongada, and Utkala— which, 
were not under one sovereign power for a long perioch No 
grant of a ki,iig earlier than Janamejaya contaiii,s th.e Trikaliiig.”i » 
dliipati title of the donor. Jananiejaya's father -was 
T,'rikalinga.dlii.pati, but it was Janamejaya h,ini.self w-iiO first 
assiimed, this title after bringing' the 3 Kaiiogas iiiicier one 
sovereign power. This ■ should be borne in 'iiiiiid that 'iio, 
king could assume the Trikaiiogadhipati title without siibduiiig 
the pa.i*aiiio"unt powder of the united kingdom of Kalinga, 
■Kongada, .and Utkala. We find -that Kalachiiri Mug Grrfigc3ya* 
deva Vijayid,'itya subjugated the, king of Utkala in the fourth 
decade of the llth , century A.C. and eonseciuently his son 
Karnnadeva assumed the title under discussion. I, therefore, 
ho.kl that Ucldyotakesar! -was' earlier than Vijayaclitya. In tliat- 
case, Udciyotakesar! may: be, asBig,ned, to the i)egimiiiig I'lf 
the ilth century A.C. 

The title Mahasivag'upta of BalSrjuna led the sclioia*rs to 
immeet the Gupta family of Orissa with that of Sirpiir. 1,lvara- 
cleva, tise elder brother of Balarjiina’s giMclfather, was reqiie8tei.l 
Iry one Madlmva of Sailodbhava family for help to rogaiti 
the kingdom of Kohgada which ha (Madliava) acquired by force 
and eubsequently lost. Tivaradeva, having complied with the 
request, waged war against the king of Kongada, but was 
defeated at Fasika^ (modern Fasi in Ganjain). Tliereopon 


^ MX Vol. XIX, pp. 266-70. 


3^ J3J. VoL XI, pp. 139-46. 
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Mad'hava did not return to Ko%ada to take cparter; but 
became old at the foot of Vindhya or in the kingdom of Tivara- 
deva ■ It can be held now that Madhava’s presence at Sirpiir 
did not obliterate the aforesaid disgraceful event; from the 
memory of Tivaradeva’s successors. .When Balarjuna, the grand- 
son of Tivaradeva’s younger brother, became powerful, he pro- 
bably took vengeance upon Sailodbhava family of Kofigacla. 
It is found in the Sirpur stone-inscription ^ that Bilirjiiiia 
conquered the earth by the help of his younger brother Baiia- 
ke^arl. The fragmentary stone-inscription at Govindapiir in 
the Mayagaiii State, which most probably formed a part of 
Koiigada, contains the name Banakesari®. I am now tempted 
to identify this Ranakesari with Balarjiina’s brother. Bana- 
kesarl very likely took Sivagupta title when his elder brother 
became Mahasivagiipta. If it be tenable, Jananiejaya may be 
supposed ' to be the son of Banakesar! who probably acquired 
Kongada. 

The aforesaid fragmentary stone-inscription contains the 
year Sll of an unspecified era. There is no alternative but to 
take it as Saka era. In that case, the 'year corresponds to 889 
A.C. 

I have stated before that 31st j^ear was the last year .of 
JaiiamejayaAs reign. I, now, hold that Yayati I died in Ms 28th 
regnal year‘s. We get 13th year of Bhlmaratlia/s reign in, the 
Kuclopali plate If these years be taken' as Orissan Ahka 
^rear, we shall find that Jaiiamejaya reigned for 26 years, since 1 
and all tlie figures ending in 0 and 6 {except 10) are omitted in' 
the system of Ahka year Similarly Yayati I and Bhlniaratlia 
may be supposed to have ruled 24 and 10 years respectivekn 
Bliarrainar^Uiia aiid 'Naghusa probabty could not rule .long. If 
we nowiiia-ke .an allowance 'of -10 years -hi. this, way or ;th,at wa,y, 


^ ViEdliya-pAdesu jirnnah. ^ B.L Voi. XI, pp. 184-201, 

3 J.B. and O.R.S. VoL XIII, pp. 186-7. '. 

4. J.A.S.B. 1905, p. 105. ■ ■ ■■s E.I. Voi IV, p. 254. ■ 

® Claoga kings used either Saka era or their own Gahga era in Kalihga, 
'But after the conquest of Orissa in the 11th century A.O. they began to 
use Ahka year. I, therefore, assert that Ahka year was introduced in 
Orissa by the Gupta kings. 
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it; will be foiiiicl that tlia. length of the total reJgii of liie.-e Lvil; 
was not more than 70 years. If Janamejaya ho jilaceri ii: thi' 
last decade of the 9th ■cantiiry. A.C. the eoriinici'n-emeni 'f 
ll’s reign fails between 960-70 A.C. 

Wc Icam that Tailapa Ahavainalla of tlie uestcjm i.'hulv- 
kya family wrested the fortniie froni the Rastrakiita kiiigj iiavi’'*g 
Yaiiqiiislied the armies of Chodaj Andhra; Panclya. and Utiiaia k 
It now appears that the king of Utkala was a:i ally of toe 
llastrakiita king. Had it been so, the king of U:!:ala in:;-::: hare 
helped the Bistrakiita king in defeating tlie CiiaLiky'a 
Again ive learn that the Pila kings iii Bengal were. i^ea]?. in the 
Kith century A.C. Moreover we find in the Idstoiy of Haja!> 
niiiiidry that a 'bitter ■ dispute ' took place in the ean*er.,i 
Cii&lukya family over the accession to the throne of rengi in 
ilie 10th century A.C.,, in which the king of Kalifiga playeft <1 
part^. I have been tempted by these political condition^ ‘*o 
giro credence to the statement occiiriiiig in the Mxmavn^nrxii ‘i 
eliarter that Yayiti II cxmcjiiered Ivnrnnata, Lata. Cri:]\H.va 
GaiKia, Radiia, and Drarida. 

Tailapa Ahavamalla defeated the Rastrakuta king a'ad 
restored Ills kingdom before 973 A.O*^. Apparently his 
defeat by the Bistrakiita king must have been earlier. Hc/4*- 
ever Yayiti II’s ' succession to' the throne cannot ‘be later djan 
973 AXl In that case^ ■Ucklyotakesarl, can be assigoetl tf.i tJ.e 
beginning of the llth century A.C. at the latest. This assertiim 
is also borne out by the fact that Karnnakesarl, most probably 
a descendant of Uddyotakesar!, waS' defeated by IKliiiapillri hi 
the 2nd half of the llth century A.C,^. 

I edit the text from the original. 


iB.I. VoL lYvpp. 204-205. 

2 The l?mlm of Beugal by Late Mr. B. 0. Banerjec, P- Oil 

3 J.A.H.R,S. VoL HI, pp. 100-69. 

4 IbcL Ant. Vol. XXI, p. 1S7. 

& See memoirs of J.A.S.B. 1910 YoL III, for Karpnakc^arlV u**! -r 
and J.B.O.R.S, Vol. XIY, p. 53S, for RSmapiia'S date. 
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XABASIHaHPtTE CHABPBB. 

Text 

First plate. (Eeverse). 

L. 1 . .Oin ^ Jotsnasali 2-samiid=vibhiih kumiic!ini-iia» 
saiik-sampa- ' 

L. ■ 2. . . . . .clana-dliiirtto dlirjati®-maali-saiidlia-va(sa)tili 
p!yi1sa ^-dhari-grliam ( ' [ ) Mm =iita.(li) pu- 

L. 3 ra-nayako .ratipateh sastrekysano' palah ^ ksirocia=: 

riinava- 

L. 4 iiandano vijayate devah siictliadlclMtih |i ®,asyi= 

nvaye mahati sandra-tamah- 

L. 5, , . , . .kalaoka-viclicliliaya-digvalaya-marjjaiiakrcli — 
oliakras37'a ( \ ) iitpedire sakala sadssgiiiia- , 

L. 6, . . . . .Janma-kandaii kmida—vadata-^msaso Jagatiiiibliii- 
Jas=^te II ®raJa=TbIiiIj=Jaiiaiiiejayo=: 

L. 7 • . . tka nrpatir=:Jato Yayatik tatali Srimaii=Bhliaara- 
tho = bhavat = tadaiiucha 

L. 8 ..... . ksma-cliakra-rakstoanih .(s|) astisv=s eva digan- 

taresii vijaya-stambhavaii-eliolilia- 

L, 9. . . . . .dmana hr (ciicMia) lyani 'ditiSbiiii (Ja) mapi sama- 
roptapair®i=vvisphHtam ) tasmad=sl)harm- 
■ ma- . ' 

L. 10 ratho maiiorathapliala (h) . sitamsid^-vaihsa-sriyo 

nistrims = aika-sakha^~ 

L. 11 .... . .mam=:rabhusa^^ nihsesad^immiMiiijih,^^ ' (Ij) ym- 
min dig=:vi|j§=:vatarina^'^ pn (ra) 

L. 12. . . . . .vidvesl’bhumibhtijah pratathantya^^ .digantaram 
tadanucha spMtas=:chamu-reBavah jj se- . 

L. 13 tiipanta ^^,-vanantare Iiimavatalr payanta^'^ bhSs!- 

mani praga=:BibhodMtata=vanisii kata= 


1 SarddaJa-vikridita metre. 

2 Bead^ali. ^ Read dhurjjati. 

Read ply lisa. ® Readphalab. 

& Vasaata-tilaka metre. , 

^ Read krt'=karasya for the correctness of the metre, 
s ^arddula-vikrfdita metre.. ® Read samSropya=:ntapaiii. 

Read 4itadi^u. ' Ji ' -Read sakhS. Read rabkSii=;nihfesa. 

53 Read bhn jam. Jt4' Read avatarana. is Bead prastMtgs^iitya. 

Read pranta, , 1 Read paryanta. 



Ill iSARAsmommi chabtis, [j„b,o.e.s. 

!i. 14. «... *ke pStwasstam .'kpnablirtah ( j ) yasyo=tkaiis 
padas=fit'bfiia«yii¥at! EihsvriHa-3liaiJlifi, = iMlall! 
L. 15, . . . . .¥yasaoga-a¥aBada===Btar?ila-iii«kharaif=gg!tBiii ya- 
sah kiehakaih ^ :| blirata ta^ya Imbliiva 

L. ifi 1 bliiltala-patili (bliSte) sa tulya prabhah prakliwafcah 

kaiti-bhilsaaa (h) Nagbusa itya-=fvvi“|>a*’ 

L. 14 . . . ; . . U ' (nim pati)li j yacMoi!==:dclanda-liliiijaiigiiinerKi 
vilasaii^iiistrimsa-jihvabhrta =pitfl = sail 

^Second plate (ObFcrse) 

,L. iH. . . * . .|mripaiitM-pirthm^-GkMn5-ka!ipii==iito 

tall 11' ' atra = ste kaiivnidaiiiit = nmadaiii = 

L, 111 , , , , . ,'ilia praBdb,o=:sti pafichinanali saiity6=tlp jagad 
==grho-giri-darI-kiimbli!sii kii- 

•L. 20, . . , , .mbfiMa'mh | sEeMdi=tya==bhMhay^i lyiidba- 
savaii-varggeoa 'vaddbi = sriina y ad = vn i ( r I } ■■ 

L. 21 pramada-Jaiio'vanablmbah safiGliHFai«a=d}i;,*.‘pltaf. 

' II ^ tasya=nBjo nata-sainasta-sa- 
h, 22. . , , . .patiia-mauli-ratimmsa4-milita-(isii) pida-siiroja- 
rocliih vidyaiiicihih pra4:iiiidliir==:m.a 
L. 2S. .... .dhusudanasya. Jato=tha vilvavijayl iirpa'tir= 
Yayatih® jj bha4aif==avastabdha.ai=: 

■ 24 » idam nareadraili rapta ^-dvayam Kosalaiii = Ut ^ 

.kalafioba [ akanfcaka'rivsidhayatah m (h) 

.L. 25 ..... . samantad = Mm.| advaya. yasya krtfl rttiaiiii == sit' ; , 

■ tasiaat (ta) tab siikrta- 

L. 20. . . .phala“saphalikrta-lokadoc4iaiias==:ta!iaya!i saiiiaJaTii 
guimikat3lma- 

L, 27 .§dmaii::;=Uddyotakesar! iirpalih |j bhakti-cldra* 

iiata-kiiatala-skb aiaim-inalll ka - 
28. ... . . kasiima-rajayah j dbaiikaiita ira kirtti Baiitatl ‘ 

ya (b) praoity ®=araMto iHahiblmJah (4 
L. 20. ... . .Svasti ^r! YayStiiiagarat | parartiaiiiiliesviira pa 

(ra) ma bbattaraka maliarajacllii- 


1 Bead kichakaih. ^ Head iitari. Va8ania4ilak metre 

♦ 'Read artsSu. Read YayStib ^ Read RSrttra, 

7 Read SaEtati, S Read prai>Hya. 
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L« 30« « » « . .raja jmraiiiesvara somakulatilaka trikalingidMpati 
■sri mahasivagu- 

L. 31 ..... .pta rajacleva padaiiudhyata (ii) | paramaMihesvara 

parama-bhattaraka maha- 

L. 32 . ... . .mjadlairaja paramesvara somakiiiatilaka trikalinga- 
dhipatisrimalia- 

L. 33. . . . . .Miavagupta rajadevah kusali 1 Odri desfya Airl- 
vatta maiidala samsa- 

L. 34. , .rava kliandlya kontalanda grama tasmin tastha ^ 
kliendij^a bralima- 

Secoiid plate (Reverse) 

L. 35. . . . . . liana =:p!ljya samahatr samiidiiatr iiiyuktadhikari 

dandapaiika pisu- 

L. 36, .... .na vetrika=avarodliajaiia rajni ranaka rajaputtra 
rajavallablia | bliogijaiia-pra- 

L, 37 .... . .miiMia Jaiiapadan j samajiiapayati viditamastu 
bliavataiii | yatb.a=:smabhii’a=:yam 

L.. 38. ... . .gramali sagarttosira Mahanadi-arddlia 4*otah ^ 
sameta chatn (h) slmavachcMii- 

L. 39 nnah slsu madhoka tala prabhrti nana vrksa 

saiiidhihsopanidMliliastidaodava- 

L. 40. . , . . , ravalavaiida | chotala j andliaruva j pratyandhi- 
riiva I adatta [ padatijiva j 

L. 41. ... . .aMdanda ] antarabaddi ] vaiidhadanda | vijaya- 
vandapana ] margganika prabbrti 

L, 42. . . . .. .Iiliavi33-atkara vSaMtali sapratibarah sarvva (va) 

d’M (va) jitali® sarvvoparikari=dfiim sa- 

L„ 43. ... . . Mtali , Tirabliiikti niapdeliya Palasa grama vmirgga- 

taya [ Garggago- 

,L..44.,. . .traya I tryarsaya^. ■ ■ pravaraya ;j,Rgvedi=dbya- 
yiiie|bhattaputra'Gliatesvarapaii- 

L.'45. . . . . .triya ,j bbattapatra Bamaita piitraj^a ] bhatfea- 
piitra Sr! Sankara fermma 

L. 46 m I salila dhara-parahsara aoaiidrSrka ksiti-sama-: 

kilo is pabbogirtham 

i Read stiiita. ,, ■, ^ ■Read srotab . , ■ ■ 

s Bead varjjita, ' ^ : Read tryarfiya. ' ' ■ 

2 



L. 47 . . . , ..-vTBati“pi4rori=tmaiias=eha ptmyayii ^ .4dcfiiivi;tJ- 
cllmye BissiieBa=karlkrtya- 

L. ‘18. , .sampmdattali AiiwattamancMa sariB^arava kliaij^ 

cl!ya Lovikaradi gt§mas=c}ia 

L..41K . . . . .tasya sodara bhmtr Sr! Balabhadra sarmiimne 

evarii sampradattah j ityavaga- 

L. 30. . , . . ,tya samaeMta kambhoga bliBgadikam=iipaimyai:l- 
biiir=blmvadbMli sukhena prativasta** 

L. 31. .... .Yva sadetfc==iyam==asm.ad!ya-clhamiiiagaiira- 
vad==:asma{da)==niirodbid==:vi S¥ailattair=ivp.- 
L. 32. . ,, . Eiipalanlya ■ II tatbachoktaiii dliarmiiiasastr8 Imliri- 
bhir=¥vasadlia datti rijabbi (h) 

■ .Third plate (Obverse) 

L. ;j 3. , . . . .sa,-garad.ibhih yasya yasya yadS bhjioaissr'^a-'.yfi 
tasya tada plialaiii [ jmabhuda^pha- 
L, 34* ... . .la^aiikavaM .1 svadattat = plialariia = imrilyaiM 
paradatta=impilane 11 sastivarm sahasri' 

L. svargge m.odati Wiomidah | aksiptS diiirtiiaati 

ticlia dvaii tan iiaraka-g.i'mii'iaii |1 
li. 56. , .agrierapatyam pratliainam suvariiaaiii blilirsstvaJ.' 

spavl suf'v^a-sutrdsrelia gavah j ya fli) kfiflclia' 
iiaii'j 

L. 57 .... . .giiieha iflahhleha dadyadssdhartta tFayasc::t4.siri 
bhavao-ti lokah ispho|aya-iit.i pi- ■ 

L. 38. , .ta?o valgayaiiti pitamaiiili li blnlmicluta ktilo 
m bhavfeyatl. \ 

L. »59. . . . . .bhimim yah pratigrhBiti yascha bhiltiiiiii pimiicli- 
chhati 1 wbhati tan pimya^ 4armmSnaii riiya- 
L. 60. .... ,tam svarggagamiimu It tadagainuii HiiiiaHrcam vaja* 

peya satiiiicha j gavim ^ 

L. 61 . « . . • .koti pradineim bhumiharttft rai'hidhyati 11 ^va kt- 
tim paradatMm=vi yo 

L. 62, , . . hared =» vaaandharaih m vMliHy^iii kniiirssikfitvi 
pitrbhih sahapaciiyate H 

^ Bead paigiySya. B^ad t&aira. 

3 Another line is omiited. ^ Bead bhavidyati. Roatl pii <,?/». 
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L. 63. . . . « ..gamekam siivarnnamekam lihumerapyarddliamaE- 

gulam liaraii=narakamayati yavadalirta- 
L. 64. .... .sambhavah || harati barayedvasE maiida vaddhiS" 

tamovrtah | sa vaddho darunaih 
L. 65. . . . . . pisaistlryyagj^onim sa gaolicbati |! sainSnyoyaiii 

dharmma setu nrpanam kale ka- 
L. 66. , . . . .le palaiilya bbavadbbih |1' sarvvaiietaiibliavlnah 
parthivendran I| bhiiyo bbuyo ya- 
L. 67. , . . , .ohate Ramabbadrah || iti kamala-dalamva-vlndu- 
lolam sriyaBaamicintya mamisya j!- 

L. 68 vitaacba sakalamidamudabrtancba vudbva nab! 

piirEsaili parakirttayo vilopya 11 
L. 69, . . . . .yatkirtti bbuvana-trayasya kuhare sasvattan! par- 
nnayaii=mantrinab(«u)-cMfa pranama- 

li. 70. rahitali ksanplbbujo bboglnab yaddorddanda-bha- 

va-pratapa siksino ^ iiistrimsa- 

Third plate (Reverse) 

L. 71 dbama-cbcbbata dilrastbopiv/ - -u w v/ v/ — -- 

manasyamabam ^ || U- 

L. 72. . . . . .tide Kosale deiesa mabasandhivigrah! | aivingana- 
ganadbaro Riidra- 

L. 73. . . . . .Datta iti sratab H Mabaksapataladbyaksa Sr!mad= 
daksab Satamatab | ana- 

L. 74. .... . iikhavid-taravra ^ -sasana satra-saBanah ^ H Mahi- 

rajaclhiraja para- 

L. 75, . . . . .mesvara f^rlmad=Uddyotakesari rajadevasya 
pravarddbamana vijaya 

L. 76 rajye obaturthe samvare^ Margga== vadi dasamyam [ 

yatrabke saiEvatat [ . 

L. 77. ; . , . .Blargga vadi 10 savarnnavithivijflaiii Babers- Man- 
gakabhyaiB iitki (rBna)= ■ 

L, 78> . . . ,;.midam y ■ 


I Read nahi. 

4 Read tamra, 


2 .Raad ilkbiao. 
^ Read ^isaaab. 


s Read namsyamyabara. 
Read samvatsar©. 
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Translation. 

1-4. . • .Tlie joyful luminons . and neetar-rayed lord (moon) 
— who is skilful in causing the lilies to laugh™ 
who rests on the mansion of the head of Diiifr- 
JJati — who is the store of iieetar-streams— who is 
the lord of the stars in the inner apartments™ 
who serves as point of an*ow of the good archer 
iove-god and wdio is the son of milk-ocean™ 
triiimplis ever. 

Ls* 4-6 , , . . Ill tills, illustrious dynasty? of the mooiij whose 
lustre dispels the spots of intense darkness cover- 
ing the horizon, were born the enjoyers of the 
earth, wdio, like bulb sent forth ' all the good 
qualities, and -whose fame wm as white as Kiincla 
flower. 

Jjn* C:l-9. . . . Janamejaya became long and then his son king 
Yajati -was followed by Bhfmaratlia, the oma-' 
merit of the protectors of the earth. He 
(Bhlmaratiia), through his frontier guards, built 
the pillars of victory on all sides beyond liis king- 
cloiB, wdiicJi served as glittering -weapons piercing 
the heart of the possessors of the regions. 

Is. 9-12. *Dharmmaratha, . the son of the glory of the lunar 
dynasty, the achiever. of the desired object and. 

' tlie only friend of the sword, became tlie head- 
jewel of. all the kings, W' hen, the lioBtile kings 
retreated to the extremity of' the far-ofi country, 
being chased by his soldiers marching on Dig- 
vijaya, in the course of wliicli the dusts swelled. 

Lb. 1 2- .13., .There \ms a king, other' than mentioned before, at. 

Kataka in the oo'imtries, lying on tiie coast) of 
eastern: sea, extending from the HliiialayaB up to 
the forest adjoining .the Setiivandha. His lame 
. was chanted by. the.hollow bamboos, standifig 
adjacent ■to.,.(the palace of hostile kings), when 
they sounded, being struck with the high wind, 
exhaled in eigh by the trembling women of the 
■ 'enemies. 
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Ls. 15-16. .His brother Naghusa, the over-lord of the country 
and the celebrated ornament of the earthy was as 
mighty as the lord of animate beings. 

Ls. 16-18. .His (Naghiisa’s)' rod-like hand, being adorned with 
the tongue of (double edged) sword, resembled 
the snake when it took the air separated 
from, the throat of enemy’s soldiers (who a, re 
slain). 

Ls. 18-21 . .The old Savara women, having suppressed the tears 
in order to teach how to wander in the forest, 
took pity on the females of his (Nagliusa’s) enemy 
and told them that there are many ruttish 
elephants and there is also a strong Hon having 
irresistible access all over the world and again 
there are huge snakes in the holes in the caves of 
the hills. 

Ls. 21-25.. His (Naghusa’s) younger brother Yayati, the con- 
q[ueror of the world, the representative of Madhu- 
sudana and the ocean of learning, was elected 
as king of the two countries — Ko.4ala and Utkala 
— by the warrior chiefs. He (Yayati) effectiveij 
repulsed the enemies. His lotus-like feet were 
radiant with the wreath of the rays of head- 
jewels of all the prostrate enemies and his hands 
accomplished well his purpose on all sides. 

Ls. 25-28. .Then his son king Sriman Uddyotake&rl enjoys 
the rewards of good acts (of his father), bright- 
ens the world and possesses immense good 
qualities. He is never destitute of the leader- 
ship and his fame resembles the Malli flowers 
dropped down from the hairs of the Mngs, 
who bow down in reverence from a long dis- 
tance when offering the presents. 

Ls. 29-33 . . Hail fromYayatinagara. Paramamahetyara, Parama- 
bhatt§raka, ■ ■ ' .Maharajadhiraja, Paramesvara, 

Somakulatilaka and Trikalingadhipati, Sri Mahi- 
bhavagupta— meditating on the feet of Parama- 
mahesvara, , . .Paramabhattaraka, MahirajidM- 
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raja, ParamesYara. Somakiilatilaka and Tri» 
kalingadliipati ' Sri Mahasivagiipta—ljemg in 
good health' and having worshipped the Brah» 

; mans of Khepdij^a' — intimates and orders 
l.<. :hi*di7 . . Sainaliatr (Collector of Revenue), Samiidhatr 
(treasun^-oificer), Myuktadhikaii (officer in 
charge of the appointment department), Daiida.- 
paiika (village chowkidar, now called Daiidiiasi), 
Pisiiiia Betrika (cruel cane-lioHer, ix>, constable), 
Avarodlia-Jana (females residing in the harem), 
Rajfu (queeB.), Rapaka (trival chief), Raj aputra 
(younger son of the king), Rajavallabha' (favour- 
ite of the king), Bhogijaim- (village headman) 
and Janapadaii (rural people), etc. 

I 4 S. 37-48,, Be it known to you that the village Kontalanda 
a> part of Airavattamandaia inclxidmg half 
the bed of the Mahanadi, with its boundaries 
and (iarttosira (silted up t-ank and barren 
land) — with various trees, such as Sisii, Madhika 
and Tala — witli mhies and minerals — with 
Hastliidanda (the right of killing eleiAant), 
Baravalivanda, Cliotila, Andhariiva, Pratyan* 
dhanivS, Adatta; (rent-free land), Padatijiva 
(the lidding of the ■■soldiers), .Ahidanda (the 
'right of killing snake), Antaravaddi, Bandha* 
d'anda (power of conviction and puiiMimeiit), 
Bijayavanclapana (right of receiving present of 
;welc<)me), -Margganika.,(tax on oerenionia! occa- 
sion of the king)— with 'all future taxes and 
cesses with the lights,- of collecting ail other 
aiiditionai .taxes and with the right of eonfiscat- 
ing the la-iid~beiog---exemptcd from encroach- 
,, ruent— has been grant^^ by the means of copper 
plat© deed to ^ahkara Barmina, son of Bimaim 
. ^ . and grandson '.. nf - Qhatesvara, an iiimiigrant 

, ■ Irom. .Palisa' hr TirabhuktimaiKlala and a student 
of ' Rgvedaj .belonging to Gargga Gotra and to 
Pravara of the three sages — to enjoy as long as 
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the mooE, sun and earth exist— for the increase 
of merit of self and the parents. 

Ls, 48-49. .Again the village Lovakarada in Khandlya in 
Airavattamandala has been granted to his 
uterine brother Balabhadra Sarmma. 

Ls. 49-51 . .Being aware of this, you should live with happi* 
ness, paying the rents -and other shares due 
to them. 

Ls. 51 -52., This grant of mine should be preserved as their 
own gift, by the future kings from a regard for 
religious laws and my owni request. 

Ls. 52-55. .It has been written in the scriptures. Lands have 
been granted by many, snob as the king' Sagara 
and others ; the rewards of these grants belong 
to wdiosoever at anj^ time possesses the earth. 
Oh kings ! Have no doubt. The maintenance 
of aiiother^'s gift has a far greater reward than 
one's own gift. The grantor of the lands enjoys 
happiness in the heaven for 60,000 years while 
both the confiscator and the person who 
acquiesces in so doing go to hell. 

Ls. 56-57. .Gold is the first offspring of fire, the earth is 
the daughter of Yisnu and the cows are born 
of sun. He, wdio gives gold, cows, and land, by 
him and by that act, possesses the three worlds. 

Ls, 67-58. .Forefathers clap their hands and leap from joy 
saying A giver of land has been born in our 
family and he shall become our deliverer ’L 

Ls. 69-60, .Both ,the giver and receiver of the land are^ doers 
of the meritorious' works and will certainly go to 
heaven. 

Ls. 60-6.l.,A confiscator of the land is not purified even by 
the excavation of a thousand tank, by the per-- 
formaiice of a hundred Yijapeya sacrifices and 
by the gift of a crore of cows. 

Ls. 61-62, .He, who 'confiscates the land granted by either 
himself or by other, becomes a worm in ordure 
and rot with his forefathers. 
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...Lb. 63-“44.« .wh.o steals a piece of gold or a cow or ©vbb a 

lialf*-a-B.Bger^s breadth of landj. is consigEeci tc* 
hellj losiag every possibility (of delivery). 

..Ls, 64-“65. «The ignorant fool, who confiscates or causes eoB- 
fiscation of land, being tightly bound in the 
fetters of Vanina, is reborn of lower animals. 

§5-67 * « It has been requested, by Bamabhadra that thi>. 

bridge of religion is common to all men ani.t 
therefore it is to be preserved by all future 
kings. 

~Ls, 67-6.S. .No one should confiscate the land granted by 
other than self fully understanding the above 
mentioned verses and remembering that the life 
and the health of the man are unsteady like the 
drop of water on the petal of lotus. 

Ls. 69-71 . .1, whose good acts shine ever in the three /worlds .. 

being at a great distance from the swnrd reseiin 
bling the smoke and the glow’ ing heat arising out 
of prow’^ess of the rod-like hands of the luxurious 
kings, who never get salutes from, the ministers, 
make obeisance to 

Lb. 72"-7.3 . . The minister for war and peace in the Utkala atici 
Kosaia countries is Rudra Datta by name, who is 
Asvaiigaimganadhara (?). 

Ls. 73-74., .The able Maliaksapataladhyaksa/ is ^atam.ata, who 
know-'s to mBeribe ' the copper ' plate ■ grant and 
■ cmntrois the enemies. ■ 

Ls, 74-78 . • In the' fourth year of the victorious reign of sovereign 
lord, i^rlman Ud,dyotakesar!. On the lOtli day 
of the dark fortnight of the month of Mirgga'-. 

, klrsa. That is, the year, which, is in the figure. 

, The iOth,'day of dark.'fortnight of the lacmth of 
'MArggasIrsad' This is 'incised by both Biiierii 
ami Mahgaka, the' goldsmiths. . ' ' 
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On the Interpretation of some Doubtful 
Words in the Atharva-Veda 

By Tarapada Ghowdhury, M.A., B.L., Pfa.D. 


[Th,© system of transliteration followed here differs from that adopted 
In the Joiima! in representing ^ by r, ^ by 1, by e, ^ by the 
Aiinnasika by - , anddn marking only the Udatta accent (').] 

Prefatory Note 

This is an attempt to find the yaliie of a certain number 
of obscure words found in the Atharvaveda. The suggested 
readings and meanings are by no means absolutely certain : 
they are to be taken for what thej^^ are ’worth. The main. 
crite^ria (besides context) in determining them have been the 
following: (1) text-criticism 3 (2) linguistic principles holding in 
the Iiido-Eiiropeaii or Iiido-Aryan languages or in Sanskrit 
itselfj (3) iiseSj remarks, or parallel passages in later literature, 
and (4) facts otherwise knowni. 

In suggesting an emendation of the text there is always a. 

Abbreviations 

AB.rrAitsreya Brahma, na ; Ait. Araii.^Aitareya Aranyaka : Ap. Sr.:^- 
Apastam'ba Sraiitasutra : ASS.=Anaiidg.4rama Sanskrit Series: AV,:= 
Atharvaveda: Av.=:Avestic : Baiidh. Sr. =BaudhayaBa SrantasStra : 
Beng.=Bengali : BlooxnfieM=M. Bloo-mfield, Hymns of the Atharvaveda. 
Sacred Books of the East, voL 42: Boisaeq=;^. Boisaoq, Dictionairc? 
Etymologiq-iie de la Laiigae Greeque. BB. =Bdhtiingk and Both, Sanskrit 
B'ortorbuclj : BrugmannsssK. Bragmann, Orandriss dor vergleichenden 
Grammatik cler' iiidogermaniBChon Sprachen : Ch. 8r=0hambers, No. 8, 
mannseript of the Atharvaveda : Dhanva. .and Raja.=:Dhanvantar.i- 
and Bajaiiighaiatn : Dar.=Darila, commentator of -KaniSikasStra': ■ GBr.=' 
Gopatha Braiimana: Geiger, Pali Gramm. =Pali Litteratnr nnd Spraohe 
by W. Geiger; GOS.^Gaekwad’s Oriental. Series.; Grassmanns=H..: . 
Grassinaim, W'drterbnch zxmi Rigveda : Grill.=J. Grill, Hmidert LMer , 
lies Atliarva-veda : Gnj.ssGujrati ; H.5=aHmdi: Henry =V. Henry, French 
translation of books vii-xiii of the AV. ; Ind., Sttid.=Ind,ische Studieii: 
KmL-Kmfika> Sutra: Ke^.=Kelava, commentator of Kau^ikasiitra: 
KS.=Kiltliftka«-S»ihMtE: Ludwig===vol. iil of his Der Bigveda : MSm 
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tacit aasttmptioii that (1) the mss. either originate from the 
.‘■aiiie source or could possibly be compared with and corrected 
i>y eaeli other, and that (2) the tradition has been for tlie 
most part a written one. The results speak for themselves 
but the following facts may be considered. (1) Most of the 
niss. come from C4ujarat (12 out of the 20 aiitliorities of 
8, P. Pandit, who, at p. 16 of the introduction to his edition, 
arimits giving mostly the Gujarat tradition) ; (2) S. P. Pandit, 
Athaiwaveda, voL 111, pp. 216 and 315, remarks (on the 
basis cf the traditional readings of eeitaiii words as compared 
■\ritli their developments in the later languages) that the 
tradition of this Veda is derived from mss. and is not st-iictly 
oral. AvS to the time when these graphic confusions of 

p (W) and y («r), M (n) and U (w), etc.] may liave occiiiTed, 
BilMer's Palaeographic Charts IV, col. X'VI and VI, coL V 
show that about the sixth or seventh century A.C. the res- 
|:)ective letters began to be sufficiently siiiii]„ar t-o be coiifiisecl 
with each other. 

dkm- 

mriyor isam airndyantam ksudham sedim vmiMm bhaydni : 
indmi cWlcMijMtiblhyam Swrvah smdm mmm Imtum. 8. 8. 18- 
■ mks/mi opakirn vUatam sahasmksdm msmdti : dmnadSmm 
ubMMtmi hridimmia vi crtSmasi* 9. 3. S. 

Sr. 2=MSiiava Srauta^utm : MSr. csMamthi : MBh. =:MahfibiUirata ; MS. = 
'I^faitrayasii-SafHhitS : N.igli.==:.Nighant'ii : Xir.=:Kii‘ukta : Xop, =:=Xopali : 
OldeiibergssRgvoda^Texfe eiitisehe imd exegctisc?hc Xotcii. Pan.^iPacuii : 
Pet, Lex. or FW,=Sa0skrit W'drterbach by Bohtlingk and B,oih : itiscliieb 

P, rak. Clfamm.ssGraimmatik der Prakiit Bpraclioii l>y B. PiHchoi: Fpp.=s 
Paippairwla rescensbn o! the AVi FTS.=PuH Tiixt Sooloiy: l?uuj.'=: 
Fimjabi: BV.=Jigveda: Sabkh* Ai‘au.=SSiikhayaua Amny^6ia : SB. or 
SBr. =:|§atapatha Brahmana; SB’E,=Sacred BooIvS oC the East: >SI?F.= 
Shankar Fandarang Pandit as editor of the Bombay oditioii of iiie AV. ; 
TA.=s5TaittirIya Aranyaka: Ta^d. Br,=Taodya Brkhmana: 1'Fr« = 
Tcwtthiya FraiMSkhya: TS.ssTaitfciriya Samhita : Up.=Upaulsat! : ¥.=:= 
verse: Ved, Chre 8 t,=Vedisehe Olireatamathie : Vixl, Concord. =syodic 
Coiicordaiioe by M. Bloomfield; ¥ed. Myth.ssV'edic Mythology; ¥ed. 
Stmcl.=:¥edische Stndien : ¥j.sss¥aiiayant! of Yadavapraka^a, eclitod by 

Q, Oppert: ¥S.«=¥sjasaney!-SamhltS : Wack.=J. Wackomagol^ 
Altmdisohe Oraminatik; WaMe:=A. Wald©, Indogerraaiiifriches Worterbiich. 
'Wh* s= Whitney, Translation of the A¥. 
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a vam dmiUya vavrUya dasm gor oherm Tmigryo nd Jwrik: 
apdh ksoni sacaie mfihina vam jurm vam dkmr dmhaso yajaim. 
RV. L 180.5. 

Pre¥ioiis Scholars; The commentary on both the AV. passages is 
wanting. Sayan a on the RV. passage takes dhm- as an adjective 
qualifying or yajmnana- understood? apah^ according 
to him, means either antarihsam or udahani; ksont is either nom. du. 
[=d'^avapftMv%) or !oc. sing. {:=ihhwnydni), ‘Eine Art Netz’, BR. 

^ Wag©nachs 0 % Nachtrage to the shorter Pet. Lex.- Geldner, Ved. Stud. 
Isl36f., equates dlcm- with jdladayydd- in AV, 8. 8. 5 and renders it 
with ®po!©’, which in RV. 1. 180. 5 is ‘die Stange der Wagens=Deichsei 
'•■fle is not, however, sure of the epithet saliaamhsd- in AV. 8. 8. 18. See 
also his notes, Trans, of RV. vol. I, pp. 233f. Henrj? (who renders 
with ‘ perch© ’ in AV. 8. 8. 18) on AV. 0. 3. 8, Bloomfield, SBE 42, pp. 586 
and 598, and Oklenberg, RV. 1. 180. 5, cannot accept Geldner’s meaning 
because of the epithet sahasraksd-^ which they understand to mean ‘ with 
thousand holes’ (Bloomfield). Accordingly Bloomfield, Lc, p. 598, sug- 
gests that ‘ a covering of wickerwork ’ might be meant in AV. 9. 3. 8. 
Tliis, of course, does not fit in with the other two occurrences of the 
word. Grill renders, ‘ Eieohtennetz . 

It seems that dhsu- is, only a bye-form of d&fa-, both 
originally meaning ^ pole ^ but the latter eventually being 
restricted to the pole between the wheels of a chariot, namely, 
the axle. Such duplicate forms ending in -a and -u are not 
rare, cf. for instance: hrkmaka- AV. 20. 136. 10: hrkavaku- 
* hen/ kridd-'RY. 1. 37, 1, 5 ; kndu- ' playing ’ ib. 9, 20. 7, tanyatu4. 
BV. 1. 180. 12 : tanyatu- * thundering turvdM- : turva§u-^ n, pr., 
puda- : pMu'BN, 10. 27, 24 * foot mdyU- : -mdy'd- in durmayu- 
BV, 3. 30. 15 ‘ magic Mya4, RV. 3. 55. 4 : iayu- in iayutra ih. 
L 117. 12, 10, 40. 2 1 couch \ Sara- : Mru- ‘ arrow harmr: harm- 
in harsu-mdnt’- RV. ^ 8. 16. 4 * Joy \ etc. 

Prak. akkha- has a meaning ^ a measure of length, four 
cubits or twenty-four angulis’, — Seth, ■ Paiyasaddamahan- , 
iiavo just the same idea as in the English measure of 

length, '^ pole'’. Pali akkimvata- 4 hming round an arena for 
wrestling ’ probably contains aksa- iti this sense, Beng. dkh- 
sugar cane', the u at , the ; end of .'which is still perceptible 
in the pronunciation of Western ' Bengal, seems more likely 
to have come from ' because of 'its resemblance to a 
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bamboo pole, than from Beng. (MaBWiiim, dial) 

aBother word Wnm to denote a hooked bamboo pole,, nsec! 
for separating straw from corn. 

It seems also probable that Gr. a^tvri ‘axe* battle-axe d 
Lat, mcm {<^acsia, cl msms: lios^ mspa<* tfepsa), Gotli, 
aqizi^ old H. Germ, mehtis, Crerm, axt, old Ice. er; qx, Aug, 
S. cea?,— Boisaeq, Greek Dictionary, s.r. d|lV?| — aiicl .'Eiig» me 
are connected with dksu-dksa-, the ineaiiiiig in these ease^. 
having conceivably been transferred from, the ‘ handle of th.f:' 
axe ^ to the' “ axe ^ itself. 

We shall now see how this meaning suits the p&ssage- 
ciiioted above. In AY\ 8.8.18 dm- is an miconimin uvircl. 
which Whitney, followed by Henry, emends to df-a- and 
translates mMyof tismn ipadyantani Get them go unto 
death's burning (l)\ He remarks, ho'wever, that only two 
of Ms MSS. read osmn, all the rest ismn , ' tviiich must accofciiag- 
iy be regarded as the traditional text, although miinteliigible * . 
It is probably the same word as asd- * nearness ’ cero'bralised 1)> 
mistake, helped probably by the nearness of tfie precieding 

if If etc ^ 5 can then be paralleled by 3. IL 2b -“EV* 
10. 161. 2b, yddi ksitdym ydcli va pdreto yddi m.rifidr aniJlma 
mid em.L If tMs be acceptable, w'e may niodil'y Whitney'." 
tmiislation thus: 'bLet-them. go nnto the of death, 
iinto Imnger, debility, -the deadly weapon, fear; by pi)k aiid 
net, O 6ari'va, [do thou] and Indra slay yonder army ’h Foies of 
'the net or the club are referred, to as instruments of kiiliii,e 
in the same hymn: v. d, mldriksam jilmu mtd jaiadriNdd 
. ■ ' diio rmiJdh ': tend dMdkAya ddsymiBm Sakrdh mnaju dyampal: 

V. 11, IrnMhv mmi nnhlydm Bhavdsya; and v. 12. Hdtikyd eimfu 
jdlmlmiddfn ndydtya ymly Ajasa : Jhfdm /dmjk Vdmrm rkmn 
Aditymr eka idyaiak. 

^ Vmh^a- is given as a syaoaysn of itee, 'Dhaiivcinlari' »nd 
uighaBtu* ASS., p. bli. Hindi nkh (besides tkh) In probiibly » mm id' 
assimilation, iheidjk> ihkhny^ uh‘khu> uM. Cf. ttccliiisrita”, Brag- 
in axm, Kiirz© verg. Gram. d. idg. Spraehon § S30. 

^ Such If regular eerebmlisation m fomnd elBewliere in ike timt. Ci, 
lor instance, fk'Myas pa 3, 10 . 10 , »dm nm phhiti 2. 315. 2, m faajlwW' 
4. 6. 2, etc, 

k 
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AV, 9. 3, eiiiiHierates the different things used in the 
coiistrnctioii of a iala, a particular kind of thatched house 
stil in common use in India. A description of a modem Mia 
with reference to the Atharvaii hymn may be found helpful in 
properly iinderstaiiding the hymn as a whole and the verse 
under discussion in particular. In the Manbhum district, 
before the walls are raised, a frame- work of the house is made 
by fi^ciog posts v. 1) at short distances which are 

connected at the top by posts running aU round (parimit-, v. 1). 
On these connecting poles rests one end of the slanting cross- 
poles {samdamJd'^. v. 5), which, with their other ends, hold the 
dividing pole at the top (pdrisvanjalya-^j v. 5, visuvdnt-, v, 8). 

These are laid over with sliced pieces of bamboo (prob. 
paiaid-^, v. o and 17) tied to the erosspoles by means of 
striiigs, liiade of a kind of grass, or bamboo-skins {v. 4). The 
top of this frame- work is then covered with, straw, which is 
kept together by means of sliced bamboos spread upon it and 
tied to those beiow’' (v. 17). Walls are then raised, or, in some 
cases, the supporting posts are first connected by a net-work of 
rushes {v. 18), which is then plastered with earth. Sometimes 
the erosspoles of the thatch hang dowm a little beyond the wails 
'and are then supported by a series of siantmg poles, fixed 
against (pf(dirmt-^ v. I) the outer sides of the supporting poles. 
Of furniture in such a house, two pieces are almost invariably 


^ Upamit-s parimit^f and praMmit- are ail from the root mi- ‘ to build 
Ho erect ’. Upamit- is found also in RV. 1. 59. I, 4. 5. !,■ where a support- 
ing, pillar or post is intended, as well as mit-^ ib. 10. 18. 12, with the same 

^ Smhdmh4d- usually means ‘tongs’. These poles are so called, 
because each pair of them holds the ridge-pole as a pair of tongs. In 
Beng. they are called kMci ‘ scissors which gives the same idea. 

Pmimanjalya- is probably a corruption iov---svanjanya-^ ‘ that which 
is to be embraced {vm, the ridge-pole, by the cross-poles on either side) ’ ; 
el. Ppp. reading, pariavanmnadasya. For interchange of n and /, cf. 
kanydna- BV. 8. 35. 5 ; kanydla-AV’. maiden’, pe4am~L i peSala- ‘ beauti« 
Mb muldll-AY i mpmU- ‘ lotus-stem ’,:and Wack. 1, 175 (c). n. 

* Paladd- seems to be a Frakritism for pra-rada-t containing the root, 
rad- in the sense of Hcraping’, ‘slicing’, ‘ splitting % cf, tdaara-: trasara-^ 
* alnittle ■ . ■■ . 
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to be foimcl : tlie sling (Hhyd-^ v. 6), made of ropes, for hanging 
vessels oii and the bamboo pole, sliced or intact, for iiaagiBg 
elothes on. The latter is hung down either from the erosspoles 
or from the ridge by means of cords tied to either end. When 
heavily laden, it would, of course, make a curve and thus 
resemble a head-band (opa6‘d-, for which see below). This must 
be' intended by dkm- in the verse under discussion {viz., 9. 3. 
8); the epithet ^thoiisa-iid-eyed {sahmmksd-)" — which, 'tinder 
any circumstances, wo'uld be an 'exaggeration — referring to 
its knotty Joints, These, oval and slowly rising, resemble the 
eyeball to some extent, and for this reason they are often 
referred, to as the ^eyes* of bamboo, cane, sugar cane, etc., in 
Bengali and other modern Indian languages^ . 

Accordingly, we may translate: ‘‘The out-stretched 
thousand-eyed pole, (like) a headband, hung clown from, (dvtir 
naddha-) and tied on to (abhihita-) the ridge, do we unfasten 
with our spelF’. The two epithets dvmiaddha- and abMJdia- 
are significant as referring to the clothes-pole. 

The EV. verse may be translated: “May I turn towards 
(i.e., be inclined to give) a present for you, 0 wonderful ones, by 
the offering of a cow, like the aged son of Tiigra {viz,, Bhujyii). 
Through your greatness, from water he goes to the earth ; by 
you two (mm) his pole of distress is shattered, 0 adorable 
oaes7* 

, The pole here intended must' be that, with slings at both 
ends, used for carrying loads' (vivadha- or viMmgikd-, Hindi 
bahang), the idea being that he was thereby relieved of the 
load of distress that he had been carrying,. I take here apih as 
.ablative singular of dp-, cf. Grassmann, s.v. dp, for use in 
singular ; ksoni m instrumental singular of hsoni- ‘ earth *, 
which is quite in consonance \vith the pada-patha's coiisidefiii.g 
it a pmgfhyu, ef, Veci.Gr. § 73. 2 (o), and the.pada-text of mUi 
AV. 6. 27. 3b, mahi 18. 1. 30b etc. ; mtMna^maihi{m)%a, the first 
vowel lengthened for the sake of metre and then confused with 
mihina-, which accounts .for 'the ■accent; ef. pMhistJmm AV. 


® Nepali has als^fo for notches,., which’ seems to bean extensioa of 
akm-. 
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14. 2. 6d (pathestMm, BV. 10, 40, 13d), ' accented as if it were a. 
siipeiiative ’ (Wh..); and vam in d as instrumental dual, of. RV, 
1. 158. 3a, yuMo ha ydd vam Taugryaya perur vi mddhye drnmo 
dhayi pajrdk, and ib. v. 4d5, mamUm edho ddMayaicito dhak prd 
ydd mm baddhds tmdni Ichadati Icsam, For the story of Bhujyu's 
deliverance from the waters onto the dry land, cf. BV. L 116. 
3-^5,117. 14, etc. 

dksya- 

ehi jPmm trayamdnam pdwatsyd ^sydhsywm : viSvebhir devair 
daUdm paridhir jivandya Mm, 4. 9. 1. 

Previous Scholars : parvatasya trihahunnamno gireh ahmm asi cahsuf 
hlmmsV — Say ana. . . . bisfc eine Salbe vom Oebirg© ( ? ),’ — Grill, who 
referring to 19. 45. 3 {parmttyam dftjanam), suggests an emendation to 
dnjana-. Quoting Roth’s opinion that dlcsya- may mean * belonging to 
the eye, i.e., an eye -ointment % he remarks that the characteristics of the 
remedy do not admit of such a limitation and that he can rather conceive 
of an epithet ahsayya- or ahsara-, Come hither ! thou art the living, pro- 
tecting eye-ointment of the mountain given by ail the gods as a safeguard 
unto life.”-— Bloomfield, who remarks in the notes, Aksham does not 
mean * eye akshyam is otherwise unquotable. Nevertheless we have trans- 
lated akshyam, for the passage seems to be a tantalising reverberation of 
Sat. Br, III. 1. 3, 12 (viz., yatra vd Indro VxtTam^aThs tasya yad aksy asU 
t-am girhk tfai-hah^dam aharot tad yad tmikahudam hhamti cghmsy evai 
Hag c^mr dadhati). He refers also to MS. III. 6,3. andTS. VI. 1. 1. 6, each 
of which gives a version of the same story. Come thou, rescuing the 
living one ; of the mountain art thou for the eyes — Whitney, who 

remarks, “The meter indicates that the true, reading at the end of b' is 
{tksyam . . . . ; but dhsya is unknown elsewhere and its meaning in this 
connection is ofoseure,” 

The bad constructioD. and obscurity of meaning whieb follov^ 
from the usual way of splitting b seems to suggest that we have 
to deal here with two words instead of three, viz,, pdrmtasya 
mydJesyam^ ^ living in the mouth of the mountain This would 
be ,a fitting epithet for aiijaM-, one variety of the soft rock from 
which it is made being found in the cavities, of some mountains, 
the other in the beds of certain rivers ; cf . v. 10, yddi vd'ai tmiha- 
h%iddm yddi ymmmdm ucydse : ubhi te bhadri namni . . , . , and 
samtrdhjana- and hi Vaidyaka, e.f., Dhanva, and 

Ri|a., p. 125, Bhavapraka&, Srivehkatesvara Press ed., p. 43. 
Asydksya- (to be read miaksia-) contains the present stem .of thf3 


mmmmTATion of bq-ubtfxjii woebS'* [j,b.o.b,s. 

root ksi'- ' to ii\x^ ' (cf. pres, haiyanti) foliowed by tiie suffix -a, 
iViriacii like mkrmn-asajd- RV. 5. 34, 6, a-paiy-d- ih. L 148, 5j 
mds'piipu- ib. 5. 44. 12, etc., Ved Gr. §115. 3a, wMcb (demotiiig 
the agent) iiormaliy accent, the suffix. The verse may thus be 
tmiisiated : ^'Come tlioii! rescuing the living one, who art a 
.liver in. the month of the mountain ; given by all the gods, an 
eiiolosme, as it were, for life/' 

The confusion of the copyist of the pacla-patha is easily 
accounted for in the remiiiiscence of the story referred to above 
■and ill the fact that an^ana- generally means an eye-ointmeiit* 
I say, 'generally', because. there are indications in the same hymn 
and elsewhere that it was applied to other parts of the body as 
well, being tiiiis equivalent to an ordinary ointment or medicated 
■oil. Gf. V. 4., ydsyd'njmia prasdrpasy dngam-angam pdmsparuJb : 
ifUo ydksmam vi badhasa ugro madhyamasir iva; v, 8,. trdyo 
ddsU unjoMmya takmU baldsa Ud dhih ; and 19. 45. 5, dhsmi Icam 
mmwm ekam Immsm snaky ekmm pibai ^kam emm : cdtmwmk 
naiftel)hyai mturbliyo grtihyd ha/ndMhhyah pari pdtv asmm, 

111 this connection may ■ be considered dhi- in v. 8 quoted 
above. The present state of accent and the padapatha requhe 
us to take Mahih as two words and the commentator accord- 
higly expiahis uM- as ' snake-xioisoning.' But corning together 
with iakmdn- (fever) and baldsa- (cold ?) ^ it iroulcl rather refer to 
some malady as Whitney .■ also has: suggested. No disease of 
the name, however, w known. . I ■ should think that it is one 
word, Sddhi- ' biimiiig, i.e., the sore caused by biimiiig,' cf« 
ijSm- 'birth' RV. 3. 17. 3, enjoyment' ib. 1. 113. 5, 

aamtmu- ' ciashing noise etc. . As ointments, iiioiiidiiig inedi-. 
cated oils, are prescribed for fever, cold, and biimt-sores, in 
their various stages, . this meaning wnuld suit the context quite 
well. 

ddruksjia- 

ydi ie pdsak paridhanam yam mvim knmm ivdm: iivdm 
le iame kU krmnuk smnsparU 'dmksmm miu ie. 8. 2. 16. 

^ Balum^ is used freqaentiy in "the medical Sastras as equivalent 
to kapha- or St&mmn- * j)hie^ % * expectoration/ Cf. A§tSngah|ciaya, Sutra. 

10; Uttara. 40, 31; and B.B., 
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Piwious Scholars : ^ tac ca vaatram samsparie vimye adrukmam 
a'ruhmm yatlim mafdmam aSnute (for ctstu te) vyapnoti gacchati tatha 
SSyana. *. aiicht raiih sei’s ziir berurung dir’ — Ludwig, p. 497. 
* . .pnisse c© contact t’etre un© caress© ’ — Heni’y. ‘..not rough to thy 
touch shall it b© ’ — Bloomdeld. ‘ . .be it not harsh to thy touch ’—Whit- 
ney, noting that ‘‘SPP. reads ‘with all his authorities’ ddruhmmn in. d® 
Our mss, might doubtless all be understood in the same way, but some of 
them look more like -dw- or -du-; ■‘ru-^ which our text unfortunately 
gives, is not found in any; neither rukma nor drukma appears to be 
met with elsewhere.” 

Mrukma- is uiidoubtediy the correct reading, which even 
the corrupt 'duhsanam of Ppp. points to. The word apparent- 
ly contains the root clmli- 'to harm’, followed by the suffix -ana^ 
Ved. C4r. § 118, and preceded by the negative particle. The 
absence of aspiration in -dm- points to the fact that -hs- in 
eases like this represents an earlier which has been lost in 

Sanskrit, Wack. I. § 209. a. 

The lengthening of the root-vowel is similar to that found 
ill ilhsni- ' sharp Ty- 'to sharpen’, tigmd-, TS. MUkma- : 
VS. haUksna- 'a kind of animal’, slksa- : Hkad- 'phonetics’, 
wMcli, according to Wack. I. § 39. n., have their ? from the 
desiderative, where I is found several times before -if-, partly in 
place 'of older i. To these may be added niksami- : niks- 
'pierce,’ and probably dtks- 'to initiate a pupil’: dU- 'to 
direct’ and ruksa- 'rough’: mj- 'to break’, 'to harm’, with 
the same underlying idea as in ddrukma- (BR. connect it 
with ms- 'to make dusty’, which is not convincing, both as 
regards meaning and change of -s- to -i-, oL Wack, I, § 118. n.).. 
As instances of the lengthening of u gives Wack., loc. cit, 
pratyamruhya: pmtyava-ruh- (Aufrecht, AB. 427), mruhya, 
AB.' 7.5.1* nir-tihya, Msnim 'silent’: 'te-.'to be silent’, VS. 
swmnd- .‘ elsewhere, aumiid-, Up. auksma- : VS. ^B. suhsmd -. ' 

' It will be seen in the above instances that the ' f - or it 


i Other instances from the RV. are : ddkmt 1.130.8, 2.4.7, dakfl 2.1.10, 
dakai (voc.) 1.141,8, daksumh (g.s.) 1.141.7, ddhsoli (g.s.) 2.4.4 : dah- 
‘to bum’ ; adukmt 1.33.10, adukmta duhsdlk^ 7.4.7, duhsdn 1.121.8, 

dMuhsan 10.61.10, 74.4, dMukmt 7.18,4 : duh- '.‘to milk’, ©tc. In all tb©s© 
cases the pada-text replaces d (th© second on© in 'reduplicated stems) 
by dh after the manner of later Sanskrit. ^ GL- Wack. I. JISO. 
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ill eaoli case is followed by a coiijuiict whose last member or the 
last two, when it consists of three, are eontinnatives. Such 
coiijnncts are, of course, easier to be pronounced as one whole, 
whether at the beginning or in the middle of a word. There 
grew up thus a dialectical tendency, as testified by TR, 21,7 J 
Imeiitioiied in Wack, I. § 240. b), to consider such a oonjuiict 
in the middle of a word as belonging to the following TOweL 
The heaYiness of the immediately preceding vowel, which 
is usual before a conjunct, being thereby shaken, there was 
occasion for a compensatory lengthening which is what we have 
in, the above instances. The reason, then, why this pheiio- 
.inenon is not universal may possibly lie in the fact that the 
spelling "was constantly corrected, where etymological connec- 
tions were obvious. 

Adruksna- would thus mean ‘ ’unharming ’ (of. dmMk^ 
in Man. ^r. 2,14.14,. .dmMam ahatam 'vasah paridhdya, . , 
^ putting on rough, new clothes ’) in the above passage : That 
which is thy cloth for putting round, the waist-strip that 
thou makest ; we make it auspicious for thy body, be it unharm,- 
in.g in touch to thee/^ 

ddroghavita 

knmid (Ihumdm vrsanah mkkuyo ^droghmita vamm dccM: 
aydm Agmh priandmt suviro yma . deda dsalmnta idsyun. 
.1L1.2=R¥. 3.29.9, which has krnota. ^vpsdnam in a, ^sredhania 
iimm vijmm dccha .in b, and devaso in d. 

V, I,: WIl’s collation-book gives -avitah injb aspada-reacHngwitiioiit 
note of, variant. ' SPP. giveS' -amtU, following one or two of his mss. 
and the coininoatator. Ppp. is corrupt, but has in b, adrogha vttm miam> 
mmtsa. 

Previous Scholars ; ^ adrohaharmam Bucaritranum mitu mUsitm Mmm 
mvJm . ^.fgrupam vamm abhUahsga/ — Bay. * Adj. Wahrhaftigkei.t lebend ’ 
•“BR. Bloomfield, p. 611, thinks that the ^aunakfya text scarcely yields 
sense in b, and that the RT, and the Ppp. texts suggest the reading, 
ddragka vito P^jam dceha or ddrogha dPeta etc., on the basis of wMoii 
he translates; ^unharmed by wiles ''gO; ye into the co.atest.’ Henry 
translates b, *dans la direction de ia' parole (sacr^o) confiants dans la 
favour du (Dieu) inoffensil’ ** Make ye '.smoke, O y© bulls, companions, 
ye that are aided by th© unhateful (?), unto speech: the Agni (is) fight- 
overpowering, having good heroes, by ' whom tfie gods overpowered 
th© barbari ajis ’ Wh. 
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if seems to be an exact paraptoase of 

dsredhanta itana vijam dccha in RV. Adroghdh and dsredhmiMh 
both mean ' tiiiharining ’ or 'unharmed/ For double Sandhi 
between ddroghah mid avita^ see under eru. The iiieanmg 
'to move's 'to go', for av-, given in the Dhatupatha- and 
quoted by BR., has to be assumed for ■ several cases : for 
instancey avatkd- in ado ydd avadhavaty avathdm ddhi pdrvatdt: 
tdt te krmmi bhesajdm subhesajam ydtha ’sasi^ AV. 2.3.1, 
'what runs down yonder, gliding off' the mountain’, etc/; 
dvani-,^ 'stream’, 'river’, or 'course of river’, connected by 
some with av- 'to protect’ and by others with dva 'down’, 
both unsatisfactory: ud-dmntau in ahdm enm udatisfMpmh 
gavau ^rdntasdddv iva : JcurhurUv iva kujantdv uddvantau vfkav 
iva, AV. 7.95(100). 2. 'I have made these two stand up 
hk© two weary-sitting cows: barking like dogs (du.) springing 
up like wolves (du.) ’ ^ ; pra-av- in marudbhik prdcyutd megJiUh 
pravantu prtHiivim dn% AV. 4,15.9 c, d, 'let the clouds dropped 
forth by the Maruts gMe along the earth etc. For the older 
form mita instead of avata^ cf. RV. 7.59.6, ^ m no barhik sddatd 
^vita m spdrhani datave mm. 

Vacam is a case of de- voicing, which, so common in the 
Ppp., is also found several times in the Sauiiakiya text; ef., 
for instance, dm-Uryatlh (mss.) for -dtrya- (Wh.) in 19.9. 8d, 
Mm no bhumir vepyamdna Mm ulkd nirJiatam ca ydt: Mm 
gam loMtakslrdh Sam bhumir dvatiryatih ; vitavati for vidkd- 


I Whitney renders “ What runs down yonder, aiding (?) oif the 
y- mountain,” and remarks, “ Amtkd (ava Hhdm ; quoted in the eominent to 

-I/'- Pr£^. i. 103 ; ii, 38; iv. 25) is obscure, but it is here translated as from the' 

present participle of root m (iike ejatkd, v. 23.7. [of. ahhimadayatM^ 
^B., viksinatMf VS.]); this the comm, iswoms (tyadhiparikdrena rak- 
sa'kam)^ 

■ ^ Johansson, -IF, 2, 62, derives 'dt?anv wad avaikd- (fn. 2) from, an 
I, -E, root Ho be wet.’ Cf. also Persson, 36, 200. 

s “ like (two) growling dogs, like (two) lurking (? ud-^av) wolves,” — 

Whitney, noting, “ The comm, explains uddvantau by goyuthamadhye 
vcUsan udg^hya gacGhantau : Henry renders, ■■■Hhat watch one another’ 
[He would reject ud in a] 

^ Whitney renders Cy d : let the 'clouds, started forward by the 
Marats, show favour (pm-at?) along the earth/*' ■ ; 

f . ■ . 
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(BR*) ill 12,2,38ci (of which c, d are repeated as c, d of v* 
52)5 ‘muhm gnlhyaih pra mdaty Urtim mdrtyo nitya : hrmyad yan 
(ignir mitiJcml ammidvmi vitavati ; priyasam for bhriydsam 
(Say*, Wh., Weber) in Sormsya pamdh sdha ugrdm 

agarm Indrem datio Vdnmma Sisidk : tdm priyasam bahn 
rocammio dlrghayidvaya MMdraddya ; bharclkah (majority of 
SPP/s and one of Wli.’s mss.) for -rjlkah in iS.l.SOc ; mathamjan 
for rmiilhmytm in 2.35.2c:; ydti for ydcU (Wli.) in 10.3 Jb® 
soaijiidm mirtva yddi pd§yasi pdpdm mrgdh srtim ydti dhamd 
djmimn: pariksmi-e chakumh aydm manif varam 

mrayisyate^ etc. 

apardpcmmdh 

mdsf/wni' miam dsvagam dprajasam karoty aparaparcmo 
bhmati kmytHe. 12.5.45, {I2.1L7). yd evdm viduso brahmandsya 
ksatriyo gam Matte, v, 46. 

Previous Scholars : * Adj. ohne Forsetziiiig, ohiie Nachkommeiis* 
chaff’, — BR. Elle le prive de fortune, de patrimoine, de posterity ; il 
ii’a plus ni ancStres ni descendants, il perit. — Henry. ‘^Celui (ms., 
sense) de aparaparand parait ressortir 4 la fois du context© ©t de F analyse 
(lu mot,” — ibid.^ commentary, p. 259. ‘‘Without abode, without home, 
without progeny, she makes him; he becomes without succession (?) ; he 
Is destroyed : ” — Whitn05^ 

BE. and Henry evidently connect apamparanah with pmtd- 
para- which expresses ■ the idea of relativity such as, far and 
near ^ prior and posterior ‘ before and behind etc. But how 
they explain the. suffix -na is not clear. In its absence it would 
rather have meant ^without anything else to stand by, far or 
near, before or after, in future or in the past', ^ all alone by him- 
self ^ * stranded in the world A change in accentuation would, 
however, enable us to see in it two words (with double Saiiiclhi), 
' devoid of riches {; raU ^ riches ^ and "^dparanak ' devoid 
of pleasure’, cf. dpavrata-, dpodaka For the correspond- 

ence, 5-(before consonants). :-%-{b8fore' vowels), cf. Wack. I. § 91> 
Ved. Gr, § 362* Compare; RV. 10. 106. 6, which, 

according to Grassmann and Macdonell (he, ciL)^ has rai- for its 
second member. 

araiaM- 

iyam agann dsadhtmm -. vlfMMm w aga^fkgy dmiaM 

fikmairngt vy fsaiu, 4. 37*, 6. 
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Previous Scholars : ara adataro himsahah tan asmUt sthanat aiayati 
woatayatVti mataki ; tlhmas'^hgl tlhme ugragandhe ifhgahrtl pJmle yasyah 

mamgunavUista,^^ Sayana. “ N. der Pflanz© A^agnlgl oder Beiw. 

derselben. ...... . Vielleieht verwandt iioit araXa.^'" BR. Hither hath 

come this mighty one of the herbs, of the plants ; let the goat- 

homed maiahl^ the sharp-horned, push out ^Wh. Ludwig and Bloom- 

field also do not translate aratahi, nor ajasingl, and they consider tlksrm- 

as if in the instrumental (* with its sharp horns ’). 

Amta- in aratahi is evidently the same word as arUda- ^ in 
MS. 2. 6. 9, p. 59. 17, arunds tupardi mitreyo devUndm asm ( ? ) syeto 
^yaMrngah ^iaineyo ^sumndm^ te ^surd tdhrodmo ^carann, arUdo 
^smakam tupa 3 ro 'misdm and arddi- in S.Br. 4. 5. 5. 5, aiJia 
yad updmiul), Jiutvd urdhvam ammiarsii tasmdd ima aja ardditard- 

dkramamdnd iva yantii and in TS. 5. 6 . 21 . 1 , varum hrsne 

vaie arddya^ ^ divyav rsabJiau parimarau. Sayana ex|>Iams 
arddyau in TS. as ucdhritaimgau "high-horned’, but in view of 
the passage from MS. quoted above, where arMa- is contrasted 
mth tupard-^ hornless’, the meaning seems to be simply ‘horned’. 
The first element in viz., am-, is most probably connected 

with am- ‘spokes ala- ‘sting of the scorpion (or, of an insect in 
general, cf. alin- ‘ bee am-‘ awl etc., all denoting something 
pointed, considering how frequently the idea of piercing is asso- 
ciated with Srnga- ‘ horn cf. MMte ifnge rdksase vinikse RV. 5. 
2.9<i, ‘ he sharpens his (two) horns in order to pierce the demon.’ 
The second element is the suffix 4a, so frequently found in 
Apabhraiiisa. It is probably identical with the suffix 4a, ^ cere- 
bralised through the influence of the neighbouring r-sound, 

^ Sans, t, between vowels, reguiarly becomes -d- in Prakrit, and most 
of the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars, cf. Piscliei,'Prak. , O-ramm. 1 192; 
■Geiger, Pali Oramm., § 38. 

2 Bayanta (followed by others) connects aradyau with fmbhau and 
accordingly takes aradyd- as the stem; but in view of the other two pas- 
sages it seems preferable' to take ara4^- as the stem, the word qualifying 
vaiL. . 

■ : s Suffix is found BV. 9. 16. 3 <not watery’: op- ® water 

dntita- AV.6.4.2, 8.5,lL ‘ nearat hand’; at^^^-'^near ’, dmawi/wto- AV. 12, 3. 31 
*iiot wrathful’: manyii- ' ^ wT&th\ matd- *well’; dva * down% pdrmta- 
‘ mountain ’ (lit./ ragged ’) ; purmn-jorn^ Mmatari^ (Grassmann)^ 

etc. It appears as In 
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aitlioiigli not immediately preceding.^ For lengfciieiiiiig of the 
steiB-vowei next preceding the suffix and a similar cerebra- 
lisatioii, cf . krMiu- ‘ neck-joint krJca- ' throat irngatm - ' Tmpm 
bispinosa^: imga- 'horll^ 

Later Sanskrit arala- ^ bent \ • curved ' crooked ' must 
be a further development of the same word. From ‘horned^ 
to bent like a horn’ seems to be an easy step. Intervocalic 
t > d > 1 (I) is a common phenomenon in middle Indian, cf. 
Pisehel, Prak. (Srainmar, § 238 ; Geiger, Pali Grammar, § 386. 

As is clear from the quotation from Sayana above and 
from the synonyms vimnika- and mesaSrngt- given in the 
JOlianvantaiinighantu, p. 23, the names and various epithets of 
this plant (Odina pinnata) are due to the hornlike shape of its 
fruit. The last two padas of the above verse may be translated • 
'"Let the horned aja^rngl ('goat-horned’), the sharp-horned, 
(or, with its sharp horns), pierce (the Gandharvas and Apsarases, 
mentioned above).” Cf. arayydm braJimanaspafe tiksnaSmgo 
^drmnn ihi E'V. 10. 155, 2, Srngdbhydm rdkm fsaty dvartdm hanti 
,^mkmsa AV. 9. 4. 17, etc, 

alaji- 

■fjisalpmya . vklmdhdsya vattkardsya mlajeh : ydksmSndm 
survemm visdm nimmcmn ahdm Ml, 9. 8. 20. 

Previous Scholars: Alaji- has been rightly identified by BR. and 
others with alajl- of the medical Sastras, but the meaning o! the latter 
has iiiifortuiiately been narrowed down, doubtless through an oversight, 
to ^ a disease of the eye and Bloomfield goes so far^ as to render it with 
inflammation of the' eyes *. Henry reads balaji- instead. Whitney does 
not translate it. 

As a matter of. fact, alaji- appears to be a kind of boil 
which may be formed, • in any part of the bod.y. , ■ BE. were 
misled by the occurrence of the word among diseases of the eye 
in Sttsruta., Uttara* Chap. 2, and thought they found support 
in the word andMlajt- {ghanam amMmm pidakSm unnatSm 
pminmidulmn : mtdkMlajm alpapuyam lam vidyal kapJmm* 
iujmn, Su^r,, NidSna. Ch. 13, 6) which is simply a boil without a 



t Cf. Pa, paid : praU, PS. pathmnm< prathuma-, Samh. MnmgMta* 
claas. carna(jlmp<< garndd^ garutmant-, class, asfpdta- * bleeding^ 

(lex.) ; a.s|’ife-f?5m-‘,---Waok. T. § 14.6 (a), para 5, 
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iiioiitii. BlielasamMta, p. 91, considers the fifth layer of skin 
(of which it counts six layers) as the base of alaji- and vidraiM-, 
and Snsruta, Sotra. Ch. 2. 7, 9, considers it as due to the 
morbidity of the flesh, along with varions kinds of tumours and 
swellings ^dMjihvo-^pajihm-^pahuia-gala- 

iumiikd-lajZ’-mdmsasamgMtmi-'spiaprakopa-galalgandayganda- 

maid-prabhrtayo mdmsadosajah). Vagbha^ counts it among 
# boils due to Gonorrhosa {prmneha)^ dahatitvacamutthdnebhfSaik 

kmia visarpim : mhtakpndtitrt-aphotu-ddha-molm-gvardlajl, 
Astangahjdaya, Mdana. 10, 39 (cf. Susruta, Md. 6. 14, 18), 'akigi. 
bums the sldn, . while rising, is very troublesome, expansiye, 
reddish black, and attended with severe thirst, eruption, inflam- 
mation, fainting, and high temperature among diseases of the 
face, ganddlajl sfhimh sopJio gande ddhajvaranvUah. ib. Uttara. 
21. 12, ‘ a gmddlaji is a firm tumour on the cheek, attended with 
inflammation and high temperature ' ; among diseases of the- 
eye, kmlnasya^ntar alajl ioplio nih4odchddhavm, ib. Uttara. 
10. 9 (cf. Susruta, Uttara 2. 8.), 'alajl is a tumour in the pupil 
with pain, pricking sensation, and inflammation and elsew'here. 
A comparison of the above passages would point to its being a 
boil or tumour similar to vidradM (abscess), but much smaller, 

cdp^aMyu- 

yemd krodMymUi la'p-itahastinam maMln iva: itm aMm 
mange dufMtan gdne cUim^aynn iva. 

V, I, — Sayana has Upitah (^tipcidigdhah, samhrantafy) in a, and 
dmhatan{^dmta'hananmam8a/y%kHan)hi c. The pada- niss. read 
whieh SPP. emends to Whitney suggests ©mendatioii to 

Previous Scholars jane janasamghe taisamcdmsthale masiUhun 

alpaSayun^ parimanatah^ alpahayah^ dayanasvahJtuvdb samcaraksamah hUa 
(Mpuaayma^f te yaiha pramsa^ikcarena hanyante tadvad aham anayaaenm 
apumfhhmam Sayana. ‘ Kin bestimmtes lastiges 

' Insekt Oder dgi* — PW. (V. 1055), and others, have followed '(* Ungeziefer ’ 
— Crrill, ® small vermin * — Bloomfield, * mites ( ?) ’—Wiiitn©y), except Lud- ■ 
■ wig, who translates: ^die mich erzurnen, zum spreehen gebmeht (wie 
fiiegen den ©lefanten) j mein ich, sind sie unglucklich, nur kurz© zeit im 
volk v©rw©il©nd.jl’ Grill (‘ diirch' Gesumm';’) and Bloomfield (*' with their 
jabber’) seem to consider lapita mii in the instrumental. 

The redundant syllable in the first pada and the two obscure 
words lapitA (or Upitah) ami dlpaiayu-, which, can hardly be 


i 
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reconciled with the context in a satisfactory maiiiierj make it 
obvious that the passage is corrupt. The Bieaiiiug of dlpamyti- 
as given- by Say ana and hesitatingly followed by others is a 
■mere guess. The word does not appear to be found aiiywhe're 
else. 8ay%i- is found elsewhere in the sense of ' the sleepy one 
especially the snake called ajagam, or of *' couch ' as in ki^yulra 
(BV.). Neither of these meanings wduM suit alpaMyu-y which ^ 
as a Bahiivrlhi, would mean ' one having few Sayus \ On the 
other hand, tlie adjective MrMtan, which means ' rnisera^ble ’ as 
ill R¥. 8. il). 26 {nd tva mslyd ^bkUastaye vmo na papaiviya 
smityu: nd me stotU--^matlm nd dm, rhUah syM Agm na papaya)^ 
suggests that Mpakiymi is probably a corniption for dlpapaimi 
(ho also'CMll, p, 139). Comxiare, AV. 12, 4. 25j miapatyum 
dlpapaktm vaia krmti pUmsam,. and 4. 17. 0, kmdhamdrdm 
trmamdfdm agotmn anapatydtmn, whom, as in many other places, 
w'-ant of cattle is considered equivalent to misery. The process 
might have been this : an unconscious metathesivs in the mind 

of the copyist dlpaiapun was written in place of ‘paMn, wliicli 
tlieii was easily simplified to -^ayim, helped by the siniiiaiiry of 
the letters p (w) and y as \vell as by the comparative 

intelligibility of -Myu- as against -Sajm-. 

The first hemistich seems to have originally read, ye me 
dh-dyanti lohitfi (or 4dm) hasHno maMkd iva, The first step seems 
to have been probably the intrusion of the root kmdh- from the 
following verse, after w-hich loMtd (or 4dm) might have been 

^ Another eurioiis instance of confusion of these two letters, followed l:>,y 
i% syncopation of the preceding vowel, appears to be ahhUoM^a- in 0 . 120 . 2 , 
bhumir mMd ^dilir nojmtUrarh bkrdia hitdrikmm uhhUmtya nubi: dyadr'mik 
piiQ pitryUc chdm blnmati jamhu ftvi ’ va pats i IdkM, which is of such an 

obscuring character tlmt Whitney is forced to remark ; * tho/varlanta ai*e of 
the kind that seem to show that the text was unintelligible to the toxt- 
■makers, and that we are excusable in finding the text extremely obscure’, 
if, however, we see ahhUmt^ja(b) < -iaatiyWh, < the imaanlngis 

quite clear : ** The earth our mother, ' Aditi our birthplace, the atmosphere 
our brother, are our protectors, 'against \imprecation; may heaven our 
father bo weal to us from paternal {guilt) 5 having harmed my relatives, 
may I not fall down from the ’wished-for-world The reading in a, 
uhhUmtm in TA, 2. 6 . 29 is -due. to a difierent kind of confusion, that 
between I? { ) and e {fi)", thus, dbhUasta imh < 4mtipamb<. 4aBtipu 
For other examples, see em. 
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■consciously ' changed to lupita ( " jabbering M ) in order somehow 
to agree with it and, of course, the genetives me and hmUno to 
the corresponding accusatives. Sucking of' blood being what is 
expected of the piiacas, the eaters of raw flesh (cf. AV. 5. 29. 9, 
hravyadam Agm mdhirdm pUdcdm), against whom the whole 
hymn is directed, the verse may be translated (with these emen- 
dations) : ‘‘ Those who suck my blood as mosquitoes that of the 
elephant ; them I consider wretched, as, among the people, those 
who have few cattle”. 

dvarjuslnam 

twranam dturdndm vi4am dvarjtmndni : smnmt-ii vUmto 
bhdgo antarhastdm kridm mama, 7. 50(52). 2. 

tvdm 710 vdvav esdm dpurvyah somdndm pmtlimndh pltim 
arhasi sutandm pltim arluisi : uto viMmmatmdm vUtmn vavarj4- 
mmm : vi^va it te dhmdvo diihra dMram ghrtd^h duJirafa dSiram, 
RV, 1. 134, 6. 

Previous Scholars: ^dyutahriyam apafityajantmam\ — Sayam 

on AV. “ Ob reich si 0 j;sind Oder nioht, die Leute helf keiii Widerstand ; 

’’ -Grill. ‘‘Of the quick, of the slow, of the people that cannot 

avoid it ( ? ), let the fortune come together from all sides, my winnings in 
hand Whitney. “The meaning of in h is extremely 

problematical ; the translators “ wehrloss ” etc. Comparison with viMnt 
^avarjtismam B>V, I, 134;, and the irregularity of the unrediiplicated 
form, make the reading very suspicious; Ppp. has instead devayatmi . ...” 

• — ibid,, notes. Grassmann and the RV. translators in general consider 
mvarjusmam as containing vfj- ^ to spread thus meaning ‘ those who 
have spread the ku^a-grass 

The meaning given to vavarjusmdm in RV. may suit the 
context quite well, but viSam vavarjuslndm and vUu^n dvarjml- 
ndm are so much alike that one cannot help thinking that they 
probably express the same idiom and contain essentially the same 
words. Both vavarjusmam ( : vrj-^ ‘ to spread ’ ) and dvarjuslnam- 
( twrj- ""to give up ' ) are irregular if they are reaUy perfect parti- 
ciples with -vas, the former because- there is scarcely another 
■example in Sanskrit of -vas with the strong stem of the 
perfect/ and the latter because of the want of reduplication , 
The Ppp. reading ‘ worshipping the gods* in the 

^ Cf. Ved. Gr. §491-92: Bragmann, .Grundriss' § 138. para, 4, “die 
Wurzel siifoe ersehemt' meist ' in Tiefstufengestalt, regelmassig im Aris- 
ehen. , . . “ The latter, loc, ciL, notes some':- exceptions .from Gr. and Goth. 
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C'orrespoailiog passage seems to be a paraphrase of arnTjusmam. 

the Sa-imaklya text. For the phrase, cf. RV. 1. '36. 1 (vUmi 
dwmjafimiii), 1. 77, 3, 3. 6. 3, 7. 69. 3 {devaydntlr inMft). 
Now, nmirjimnmn, if containing ama- 'help, protection (of the 
gods)’ and root jus- 'to enjoy’, 'to relish’, with suffix -i, would 
give almost the same idea. The Rigvedic passage might in 
that case be considered as containing viiam u arntjumiam^ 
v’hicli would first became viSam v avar-, as in VS. 23, 44, Sam v 
mtn kmm Mna^ or AV. 6. 56,3, sdm v asnU ^Jia mydmy and later 
on, wlieii t'lie meaning had become obscure with the conse- 
quence tiiai’ mvarjnsmam was considered one word, -m would 
iiatoraliy be changed to Aiiiisvara. Change of -as to -ar is not 
regular, but there are instances. Cf. dnar-viS-. RV. L 121. 7: 
imm- aiidAVafjk. 1. § 28 (y). Or else, which is more- likely, 
mm*- may "be. parallel stem, with dvas-. Just as amnar-: amms- 
(Pin. 8, 2. 20), usdr-: usds-, udhar-: udhan-: udhas-; dhar-: 
dMan-; mikaryaii: rdtha-, vddhar-: vadhd-, vanar- in vmiargu-, 
vm'mtsdd-: mna-, saparyati-: sap- ' to worship etc. 

Avdr- In avdr malm Indra dddrld SnidM nah StiSoca hi dyauh 

ksu nd bhtsi' adrivo ghrnhi nd bJnsi adrivah .RV. i. 133. f5, 

ill the iiyniii Just preceding the one considered above a.nd attri- 
buted to the same Parucehepa Rsi, may also be the same word. 
It has been so far considered an instance-of avds- ' downwards 
' — the only instance of its ending ■ in r. But its identification 
with dms- gives a much better meaning, when dddrld (which 
has been tabulated by Grassmann under dar-, dir-, ' to burst 
' to split lip \ with a query) is, at the- same time, considered a 
form of the root df- Ho take notice of’, Ho regard’, which 
would be quite regular: "Take notice of our great cordial 
(Grassmann, s.v. atm-, meaning ii),. O Indi’a, (and) listen to 
ob; for the heaven has burnt like the earth .(! ) for fear, for 
fear of heat, O you carrying stone .. * .4:.-’' If that be the true 
meaning, the explanation of the present accentuation lies in the 
confusion of diifM as above noticed. 

aSvaksabM- 

isird yosd yumtir ddrmnd rain demsya Savitur BMgaaya : 

aSvaksabhi suh/wd sdmbJifiaSrh* a paprau dytimpriMvi maMfmy 
111. 49. L 
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Previous Scholars: aiimi asuni svavisaye 4tghra-prm0mi aksmii 
cahmradmclfiyani abMhkmati tirmharotVti a^valcsabha, cakmradlnirodhike 

Hi ymai yad va ^asmsya hudhnam purusasya mdyum Hty uttaratra 

mksyamamitvad ayam uHhah : aivan Icsapayati hmpayatl Hi uSvaksa^ 
asmhsa hha dlptir ymydh sdJ"^ — SSyana. “ The lively woman, household 
rnalden, night, of godSavitar, of Bhaga, ail-expanded, of easy invocation, of 
assembled fortune ( hath filled heaven-and-earth with greatness 

— Whitney. ; In c, all the mss., with the comm, and SPP., read agvakmhh^ 
(m;Mt hsahht)^ which, as being unintelligible, oiir edition emends at a 
venture to vi^vd-^ymas, and the translation follows the latter, for lack of 
anything better. Ppp. reads agmhsard,'^^ — Ibid,, notes. 

The correct reading may probably be a^imksubka ' restless 
or swift like a horse kmbJi- 'to put in motion/ ^make 
restless/ cf. hsubha (Grassniann, ksubk, f., sctnelie Beweg- 
iing’’) in RV. 5. 41.135 vida cin nu maJianio ye m evd brdvamo 
dasmd varyam dddhandh : vdya^ cand subhvd a>m yardi hsubha 
mdrtmn dnuyatam vadhasnaih. If this be the true reading 
and meaning, it would lend the idea of swiftness to the verbs U 
faff an in d, and dti amhai in v. 2 a. 

asamsuhtagUd- 

R%hdrdsyai labakdrebhyo \samsuhtagiUbhya1i : . iddm maha- 
syebhyak ivdbhyo akarmh ndmah. 11.2.30. 

Previous Scholars ; To Rudra’s howlmaking, unhymned-swallow- 
ing (?), greatmouthed dogs I have said this homage.” — ^Whitney, who 
notes, ‘‘The obscure ammsuktagild (Ppp. -girehhym) is paraphrased 
by the comm, with asmmcmam (tgohJiamurM^vacanam gfnatti bkasante. 
How asamaukta should come to mean ‘ umnasticated ’ as given in the 
Pet. Lexx. does not appear. The translation given above oonjectures * not 
having a hymn with it ’ “ Aux hurleurs de Rudra, j qui d^vorent ceux 

qui n’ont point d’hymnes [4 lour chanter], . . ” — Henry, who remarks in 
the commentary, “ J© iis asukta ‘d^poiirvu d’hymnes,' le sens implicit© 
4tant; ‘ par consequent, ils n© nous d^vorent pas, nous qui avons un 
hymn© 4 1© chanter ’ ”, 

The correct reading appears to be mamsntta-gilebkyak 
' swallowing what is not properly cooked (or. not cooked at all)" ; 
sutia-, past participle oi svad- (alternating with sud^, cf. auda- 
' cook ’ and Wack.. I. 1 20 and § 79. ■ b) ' to make tasteful b 
'to cook’, formed in the same way as mittd-: nud-^ mUd< 
wVI -5 sa,Ud< ' etc.. , The mistake may, be due to one of 
the following reasons: (i) # (^) and ■ . (n) are very easily 
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coiifiisecl : (ii) M > U in Pali, Prak. and the vernaculars,., this 
being known to the reader or writer, a mistaken attempt to 
:re-Sanskritise it is conceivable ; and (iii) suMa- being in mnch 
iiiore general use than suMa-^ an emendation of the latter, 
if it is not understood, to the former is also conceivable. It 
will be seen that ' iiiicooked-swailowing ’ ' is a much happier 
epithet for dogs than any other that conM come from aMw- 

dharjata- 

sdm m 0osihma susddd sdm rayija sain sdbkutyd : dMi>r- 
jdtasya ydn nmm tend mh sdm srjdmasi. 3. 14. ,L 

a tm' crMv Aryama Pusa Bfhaspdti}} : dharjdtasya yun 
ntmm t-ma tvU cftammi. o, 28. 12. 

Previous Scholars: * ahany ahani jayata ity ahm^aiab ' pranivisemlh 
tmya yan nama aharjata iti tenet Sayaija on 3.14.1. Whitney 

renders dkarjatasya ydn ndma in both the places with ®that which is 
the name of the dayfoom one’ and comments (under 3.14.1), The 
obscure third pada is found again below as Y. 28. 12. C; it is altogetliex' 
diversely rendered (conjecturally) by the translators (Weber, “with the 
blessing of favourable birth”; I^udwig, “with all that which one calls 
ciay-bo.m Grill, ’‘with whateve.r a day of luck brings forth”);, Bu 
suggests ‘W'^ith all (of good things) that the day brings, or that is 
under .heaven none of these suits the other occurrence.” * aus- 

picious’ comes very near its sense. ., Its opposite is 0 nahar-gf|,ta, (Sankli. 
Sr, XIY, 51,2-5 *born on' an unlucky day ’=:papa-nak§atre g&tab, Kaus, 
46, 26 and elsewhere. .Either it is' « born on a good (puwya) day’ 
or ‘ bom by day in distinction from night ’ (ef. naktamgf^ta I. 23. 1.). . , . 
< with the name ’ might mean ® with kind or species’, ci V, 4, 8.”— -Bloom- 
iekl, p. 351. 

It seems that aharjata- here probably refers to the god 
Bhaga and that there is a pun upon the word, as it also means 
‘luck’.^ Of. AV. 19.45.9, Bhdgo tnS bhdgena’mtu ; 3.16.5, 
Bkdgo eod bhdgavS astu devds tern vaydm bhdgavantah sydma ; 
14,1.34, sdm Bhdgena sdm AryamnMsdm DTmta sfjatu vdreasa, 
etc. Bhaga is frequently mentioned together with Aryaman, 
Pusan, Brhaspati, etc. (cf. AV. 3.20.3, 6.4.2, 6.74.1, 14.1.50, etc.). 


1 Cf. Macdonell, Ved. Myth., p. 45, “The word bhaga also occurs 
about twenty times in the EV. with the sense of ‘ bounty, wealth, fortune 
and the aunbiguity is sometimes played upon.” 
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Ki 1 hi 28.12 as well as in 3 . 14.1 (the 

and might naturaUy be expected 11 . ^ryamtadm Put, 

latter immediately followed by, ^ InRV. 1.123.5, 

sdmBfMspdtik:Bdmtndrmjodhamn3ay^^ 

Usas is called sister of Bbaga. 3un.^ 

Iv sTc-BV devoted to Bhaga, is composed as if to 
AV. 3.16. (-B.V . . ■), supports the above contention 

and makes it plausible . ? , „ j .^^hich SSvana (on BT.) 

generally tramlated as •early-i’isii g ^ “cowiiption of 

takes as two separate woi ^ the same as our 

f Tatar jdtdm ' born in the morning , es. n . 

dharjata-. 

dndika- 

esd vapiSnSm vitato bdhisiho viMarinam paMva dwcka a 

esa ya^ummm .. h^omn ialukmn Mphaho 

mveSa: anfilcam Urmdam mddhimat 

middli: etUs tvd dhdra xtpa yan -j \,^maritah 4 34.5. 

■td^sya ksiire puskarim nandttMm^^ 

rdsM nkudhydte brahmafayt 'cUya- 5. • _ 

Previous Scholars This sky; the bulh-beariug 

having cooked the vistarw, one mulalt : let ail the 

lotus spreads (mm-tan), the , ^ j ^uevedly in the heavenly 

streams (dldm) come unto thee ^pp.oach thce.”- 

(svargd) world; let ^ ^us-pond, the bulb ( Jbfsa) ol 

Whitney (4.345). “ Not m hm held is a otus p^ ^ etc.”-*id. 

the bulb-bearing lotus is JL, (^ith the exception, doubt- 

(5.17.16). ,eaT6dhi.?hL at the end of a, and this 

less accidental, of our . •) -i^viously called for emendation to 

SPP. retains, while our text makes edible parts of water- 

vdh: The things mentione iti . radical fibres, which in some 

axe bvlbov. .cot., “^;“”„awlucb ....... .c™- 

apeoiKj, a. the Nymp i, the jx. eaculmla (bciroto, comm.) : 

what like asparagus. .. . e ^ ’.jjSa') as the root-bulb of the paotj/)® 

and the comm, explains biaa (he reads ci^a) as tne ^ 

_ — ^ xt-fi avaregate sense they (i.e., the 

1 Cf. Ved. My^b., p. > , ^x .(without representing any particular 
Adityas) are the gods of celestial hg •, ^ ^ 

manifestation of that hg g® Buga’s eye is adorned with rays 

..Dawn is Bhaga’s sister ^^^fshaga’s path (3.54.14). Y.ska 

(1.136.2), and hymns rise up to Vis^u a ^ ^ ^ 

describes Bhaga as presiding over the forenoon (Nir. U.IS) 
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{Melumbmm8p$ciosum)l<iL LaBman, JAGS. XIX. 2d. half, p. qWJcu 

as that of utpala (a Nymphaea), gaphaha as a hoof“(c5apM) shaped water- 
plant, and. mulall Q aphaba o^Qum also at Ap. (}s. IX. 1414.,, 

wiie^re it seams to signify an edible plant or fruit, perhaps a water-iiut 

Of the six names given in 4.34.5c^ the meanings of 
three are definitely known : humuda-m the water-lily, §aluha4B 
its root, and miiMU is the root of the lotus (Pali has exactly the 
the same form), of which the latter two are edible, Bisa-^ in 
later literature, is often confused with mrmla-{mul5K-) ; it is, 
howeYer, distinct from the latter (cf. mpmlam ca bisanmtam^ 
Caraka, CMtsa. 11, 78 ; bisani ca mrndlam ca. . . . , ibid. v. 82 ; 
MM-mrmla-kaSeruka-srhgataha. , , ^ Siiiruta, Sutra. C3i. 21,) 
and must originally have meant the stem of plants like water- 
lily, lotus, etc. The water-lily grows a bulbous (egg-shaped,) 
container of seeds and the lotxxs, one which looks like a horse's 
hoof with a circular fiat top gradually tapering downwards until 
it Joins the stem; both of these are edible (i.e., only the seeds). 
The former ^ may be the andika- and the latter the iapkaka-^. 
The three pairs of words in the above verse stand in such a way 
that one in each pair seems to be the subject of sdm fmioU and 
the other its object, thus; '"^The water-lily spreads the 'egg- 
like ^ (at the top), the (lily)-stem— the lily-root (doTO), , (and) 
the iotus-root — the ‘ hoof -like ’ (at the top) ’h This would imply 
emendation of Mphako to -kam* A similar emendation seems to 
be required also for mtato and pdhisiho (as emended by Wh.) in 
a, which' would then agree w.ith'??fsSfifam and thus lea've cad/is 
ttm to be the subject of paktva and a viveM. ■ 

a&mgd- 

nir balase Hah prd paid ^iuhgdk &Uuk 6 yathd : diJio %ta 
im Myam ^pa drahy dmraM, 6.14.3. 

Fiwiotts Scholars : * he balasa , ...... ^yathU yma praMrma aiufiga(i 

iuStikab eitdsamjho m^go durafh dMmti tadmt gaecha \ — Siya^a. 


I It is interesting to note that it in called l>M| in Bengali, while what 
is known m * egg-fruit * in English is called &M|a in Hindi. 

^ Saphaka in Ap., ir. 0. 14 14, k^rndjinai^ kup m !mrm m gardMo 
harmi} m karimpfnakS m Syamakd-patro vU 4apImho mHi is 

expldnad by the commentator as * a deer that has lost a hoof ’ and 
Caland follows him in his translation. 
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M. wohi so V. als aSuga^ N.eines Thieres, vielleielit eines Vogels. ..... 

Moglchistdie Auffassung (in AV.): wie ein Fallen, das sum Rosse(5.m) 
— BR. Fly forth from here, O baldsa, as a swift foal (after the 

mare). And even, as the reed in every year, pass away without slaying 
men ’’.-—Bloomfield. ** Fly forth, 0 baldsa, like a young ’’—Whit- 

ney. 

Ill the present reading it is doubtful whether we have to 
takeMungdh ot SiSuMk as the substantive. If following BR. 
and Whitney we take the former as a noun, denoting some bird, 
as its adjective, the comparison falls.flat, since a young 
bird can hardly fly. On the other hand, if dSumgd- is an adjec- 
tive, the formation causes difficulty. As a rule, when, in, a 
compound word, a nominal stem has a nasal Just before the 
verbal root following it, it is simply the sign of the accusatwe 
of that stem. A^u- being an adverb can only have aiu in the 
accusative. The only other apparent exception to this rule is 
makmmgamd- mmahsumgamUbhir utibhih RV.8.22.i6 [of. Wacb. 
2. i. § 86 (e). n : Ved. Gr. §. 276 (p. 164. fn. 5.) ]. But maksumga- 
md- may b© explained as meaning ‘ going to the quick (in sacri- 
fice)^ not ^ quickly-going 

m4u (kdy means ‘ the young of an animal or man ’ and it 
often stands for the calf as in RV. 2.34.8, dhenUr nd Mive : the 
latter may he its meaning also here, its running away (at the 
approach of man, owing to nervousness), which is the point of 
comparison, being well-known. In view of this 4d ’ ^ungdh may 
be considered a corruption for 4a a^rngdk, helped by the pro- 
nunciation of r as ru in some parts of Southern India, cf. tMhi 
sfuptS.smpio, or stuto iot-bhis4rpt6 in AV. 19.4. id (Wh/s notes), 
A^rngdh ‘hornless ’ would imply that the calf is very young and 
would thereby support the point of comparison. 

dsravd- 

ydtM dy am m prthwim cd'ntda tiathati Ujanam: eva rogam 
m ’^ardvam cd "ntds tisihatu mdnja it. 1. 2, 4. 

dd angd kuvid angd Mdm yd bhesajdni te : tisdm mi tvdm 
Mttamdm andsrdvdm droganam 2. 3. 2. mcaih khananty dsum 
amsfdnam iddm mahdt: tdddsravdaya bhesajdm tad n rdgam 
ummiaL v. 3. (of which c and d are repeated as c and d of vs, 
4 and 5 ). 
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kttdm ya bhesajcmi fe sahdsram sdmgatani m : ireaiimm 
fmwm-bhemjdm vdsisthmh rogmiUMnam. 6. 44. 2. 

Previous Scliolars : SSyaiiia explains asrmd- as 
in. L2,4s aMsara-iimni}*a~nadwranMuydii (cliarrlioea, diabetes, nicer, etc.) 
in 2.3.2, and mhtasrava- (bleeding) in 6.44.2, “Bin Korpersdiacten^ 
Gebrechen”, — BR. * Diarrhoea’, — Bloomfield and Grill. The latter re- 
marks (p.80) : 2.b. dsrd^fX nicht : FIiiss, eitemde Wiinde,. . . .sondem, 

DnrcMall (Darila : afAsdra). Die dreimalige Znsammen-stellung mit r4§m 
lassfe Mrletztres die Bedeiitung : Leibweh (ef. ruj 1) annehmen (so ist z.B, 
(}imroga^ffira&Mi Kopfweh bei Bar).” “ Asra^d is rendered by the indefi- 
nite term ‘ fins % its specific meaning being uncertain ; ” — -Whitney, 
under 2,3.2. 

It seems to. me that the specific meaning ‘ bleeding ’ is^ 
required in all the above ■ occurrences of asravd. The following^ 
are the reasons : (1) AY, 1. 2. is about the defiance (v. 2) and 
a-vo.idance (v. 3) of the arrows of the enemy. V. 4. would fit in 
'With the other verses only if it relates to a wound already made 
and its cure ; otherwise, as Whitney suggests, it would seem 
iiiieonnected. See Kaus., 14. 7 and 12, and Whitney’s intro* 
ciiiction to the hymn. (2) Hymn 2. 3. contains the wovdarmranu- 
^ wound-healer ’ twice (vs. 2 and 5), and appears to be directed 
0 ,'nly' against the healing of wounds and stoppage of bleed,iiig. 
(3) Boga-, found in every case with mrdvd-, seems to have a 
special meaning here, probably a derivative and archaic one, 
"wound’, lit, ^breach (in the body)’ :ny- ‘to break’. ' This 
would help to clear the obscurity of the second half of the first 
verse quoted above, showing at the same time its special comiec- 
lion with 5srmd-t and would also give a point to 6. 44. 1 : “ The 
heaven has stopped, the earth has stopped, this whole world has 
stopped : ' the erect sleeping trees have stopped, may this thy 
wound bleeding) stop.” And lastly (4), 6. 44. 3 contains 

the "vrord vdilhfta-naiam which as shown by Zimmer, Altindis- 
ches Leben, p. 389, means ‘ healer of the wound h Thus all the 
three hymns in which mrmd- is' found are solely directed to- 
wards the healing of wounds. ^ 

* YMihfta- is found again at 6. 109. 3 together with kflpki- 

(‘braised’, Wh.) and aUvMdM* (‘pierced*), and vatiMm- at 9.8(1 3).20 
together with msalpd-, mdrc^dM- and. all referring to an abcess or 

boil of some kind. Zimmer' identifi^, with Germ. ‘Wundeb It 
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tlUaradrau 

mem iva vai sdm cct vi co^w dcyase ydd uttaradrav upara^ 
ca Whadatah: Slrsna stro ^psasa "pso arddyann amhu% babhasti 
MritebMr dsdbhi^. 6. 49. 2. 

Previous Scholars: Sayai?a, following Kau^. 46. 14, considers all the 
three verses in the hymn as addressed to Agni by the pupil on the occasion 
of his preceptor’s cremation. His reading is slightly different, having 
myase ( < ug sammaye) for acyase in a, aparaTi for uparah in b and 
' hihlmstii^hhahmyati) in d. He explains uttaradmu either as upary^ 

amstMta’hastJia^yuhfe dahyasanre ov uthrstataradrume mahdvrhsabhuywthe 
vane and supplies as subject of babhastiin d, ‘‘wie ein beutei 

[blasbalg] ziehst du zusammen weit dann auszeinander dich, wenn der 
ofoen iaufende [ uttara-drah ? ] stein und untere freszen, [ drangend kopf 
an kopf, wange an wange friszt er die st angel mit griinem maul.” — • 
Ludwig, p. 432. Like a ram, thou art bent together and wide apart, 
when in the upper wood the upper and the lower stone devour ; exciting 
(ard) head with head, breast (dpsaa) with breast, he gnaws the soma- 
stalks with green mouths.” — ^Whitney. 

The verse is one of three forming a hymn, which seem to 
have been originally unconnected (see Whitney, introduction to 
the hymn). As it stands it hardly gives any connected sense, 
and the text (given by Wh. in the notes) as found in Ppp., 
KS., or Ap. Sr. is still worse. The correct reading seems to be : 
mesa iva vai sdm ca vi co ’rv dcyase ydd uUara dvav wparad 
ca Ichadathah : SirsnA Hro ’psasU ^pso arddyann am^un babhatsi 
MritebMr dsdbM'L Like a ram, thou art bent together and 
wide apart, when, 0 upper stone, thou and the lower one, the 
two, devour; pressing head with head, breast with breast, 
thou gnawest the soma-stalks with green mouths.’’ 

As Whitney also has suggested alternatively, the action of 
the stones here is compared to that of the rams, butting and 
drawing back, in a ram -fight, a favourite pastime even now in 
India. The corruption would be explained by a graphic confu- 
sion in the change from dva- (fi) to dra- (?tT), followed by an 
emendation of khadathah to and a metathesis in 

seems to contain a root van- * to cut ’ wMch is probably to be traced also 
in van- vdna- ‘ wood vamsd- * bamboo’’ (of. v^ksa- * tree ’ : vrade- ‘ to cut ’) 
rte- ‘axe’ etc. If this is identical with ‘ to like ‘to enjoy’, the 
development of meaning may be traced thus : ‘ to cut’>‘ to divide ’> to 
share ’ > ‘ to enj oy ’ . 

P 
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to, -stiy the form.er being the second person, singular, present of 
root bhms-, viz., %abhas-si (for change of s to t, at Wack. I. 
163). 

Similar must be the case with babhasti in v. 1 of the same 
hymn, naM te Agm tamdk hrurdm andmm mdftyah: lm]pif 
babhasti tijanam svdm jartiyu gaur iva^ which Whitney trans- 
lates, Surely no mortal, 0 Agm, hath attained the cruelty 
of thy self (tanu). The ape gnaws {bhm) the shaft (tSjmm) 
as a cow her own after-birth.’’ Here the second haif-verse 
as it stands, presents no traceable connection with the first, and 
as nothing is known about the ape’s gnawdng a shaft, the com- 
parison is obscure. But an emendation of babhasti to 4si and 
tejanam to ie jmiam not only brings out a good sense, but also 
supports Kausika’s injunctions : The tawny one, thou giiawest 
thine own man (i.e., worshipper, namely, my preceptor), like 
a oow her after-birth.” For in the sense of Hawny cL 
Abhidhana-Rajendra, s.v. Mvi^ and also kapila- and kapikt-. 


rdantu 

tndm jahi p mmmsam ydtiidhmiam uid striymi mdydya 
MMdmimi: vignmso muradeva rdantu ma ie drkmt' mrymn^ 
uccdrantam, 8. 4. 24.=:BV. 7. 104. 24.' 

Previous Scholars : fdantu^namjantxi, Miadmmm:==^hkhdantim.^ 
SSyaca, BV. and AV. BB., followed by Grassmaim, 'consider it a form of 
^/ard* and give the meaning .*in Bewegung, (der Theile) gerathen, 
zerstieben, sich aufidsen’. ** O Indra, frappo !e sorcier male } et la femelie 
qui s’enorguiiMt de sa magic : . \\ que le demons au col tors soient aii^aiitis : 
j qu’ils no voient pas le soleil so lever.” — Henry. *^^'0 Indra, smite the 
man sorcerer, likewise the woman who is prevailing wiih, magic (may^); 
let the n,8eki6ss faise-worsMppers vanish (^d) ; let them not see the son 
moving upwards.”— Whitney, with the remark, The obscvire fdmihi is 
glossed by the comm, with 

Besides here the root rd- is- foiuid in the followriig t^ypicta-i 
■Instances: (a) arird^ RV. 1. 116. 4, 2. 13. 6, AV. i. 32. 8, 
and in the compounds AV. 16. 3. 4, VS. 18. 45, ’"^pmi- 

A V. 16, 3, 4, ymitra- AV. 9, 6. 27, AV. 12. 3. 13 ; 

(5) fin- in fdMdra-, epithet of Rudra RV, 2. 33. 5, of Mitra, 
Varuna, and the Adityasife.S. 54. 10, of Soma ib. 8. 48. 10, and 
fdupi (p. fdu^ pi) and rdnvfdhU rdif vfdha) IW. 8. 77. 11 ; 
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(c) ardan dhdnwni RV, 4. 17. 2 ; {d) hatdm drddti AV. 12. 4« 3 ; 
(e) ardaii ' to pray/ ardand- ' prayer/ later Sans. ; (/) prdrdayo 
nidr apdsah sanmdrdm RV. 6. 17. 12 ; (g) tidadhim urddya 
AV. 4. 15. ^.—ardaydii ib. v. 11 ; (Ji) pdrancam Msmam ardaya 
AV. 6. 66. 1, (i) vrtrdm arddy- RV. 1. 187. 1, 10. 142. 2, lydm 
Kutsam, Atithigvdm . . . . 8.63.2 vi parimpah . . . .2.23.14; {§ ) 
Bfsnd iiro ^psasa ^pso arddyan AV. 6. 49. 2 and later Sans, 

Outside Sanskrit it is found in the Or. verb aphm, dphevm 
‘to sprinkle, to, water* and in the derivatives, dpSjao? ‘ water 
for sprinkling/ dpMvtov ‘vase of water*; also in Av. arddm 
‘ goddess of the waters.* — Boisacq, Greek Dictionary, s.v. ap8a>. 

AU facts considered, the original meaning appears to be, 
(i) ‘to be or make wet or watery,* from which, through 
association of ideas, must have developed the following mean- 
ings ; (2) from the impression of running water or rainfall, 
(i) ‘to glide,* (ii) ‘to fall*; (3) from moistening one’s heart 
through prayer, ‘ to pray, to ask for * ; (4) in the causatives, 
(i) ‘ to make something, such as water, glide,* (ii) ‘ to make fall,* 
Ho send down rain,’ etc., (iii) Ho make an enemy fall/ i.c., 
‘ to defeat or kill * ; (6) from 4 (iii) ‘ to press or oppress.** ^ 

We shall now see how these meanings fit in with the above 
typical instances. 

To begin with, (a) drdrd- not only means ‘ wet * (i.e., 
soaked with water) as in RV. 2 , 13. 6, yo bMjanam ca ddyase m 
vdfdhanam drdrM U iusicam mddhumad dudohithai but also 
‘ watery * (i.e., composed wholly of water) as in RV. 1. 116. 4, 
Hardk ksdpas trir aha 'twrajadbhir Ndsatyd Bhujyum uhatJmk 
patahgaih : samudrdsya dhdnvann drdrdsya para iribhi rdthaih 

i Prof. Sieg thinks there are profoabiy two different roots, (1) rd- 
‘ to water ’ contained in the and Av. instances, in ardra-^ and probably 
In and (2) I'd- ‘ to fall ’ contained in the other Instances. But con- 
sidering the relationship of dm- "'to melt/ and dm- Ho glide,’ Ho run 
fast,’ of gal- ' to melt ’ and gal- ‘ to slip or fall,’ H. girnd * to fall,’ and 
oi’ Eng. verbs drip and drop, it seems not unlikely that they are one 
md the same root in different stages of development of meanings. Walde, 
S.V. erd- (zer)fiiessen, Feuchtigheit,” also connects ardati, fddti ^ flows, 
etc.’, ardo/yati Hdils, etc.’, ardrd- ‘wet,’ < moisture’, and Av. 

afddm-^ although he separates Qt. dpBo} etc., from this group. 
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Mtdpadbhih sdlaivaih, and in drdrddanu- ^having watery drops/ 
cf* VS. 18. 4S, samudfo ’si ndbhasvm drdfddanuh, 

(b) Yaska, Nir. 6. 8, equates rdnddra- with mrdudam- 
and is followed by Sayana and BE., the latter giving tlie 
meaning ‘^mild, sanft, gnadig.’ Following the traditional 
accentuation Grassmaim splits up the word into fd€^Mra- 
(suggested also by BE.) ; the pada-text does not divide it. As 
there is hardly another instance of loss of an initial Grassmanri 
is evidently right in holding that an element (which has 
iiotliing to do with mrdu-) is to be seen in the three words rdu-- 
ddra-, rdTqM', and rduvfdhd. Rduddra- pmhahly has the 
same meaning as vapodara- in RV. 8. 17. 8, tmigrho vapodarak 
stibaMir dnd'haso made : Indro vrirUm jigJmate, w'hich does not 
appear to mean obese ' as taken by Grassmaim, but rather 
*one having fat (here a special variety of it, namely, ghee) 
in his stomach ’ (like vUjajatJhara-y epithet of gharmd-, 5. 19. 4) ; 
cf, the epithets, ghriannau RV. 6. 67. 8, glirtmiM i. 136. 1, 
2. 41. 6, and ghrtdyom 5, 62. 2 of Mitm-Vdnmd, ghriastdl 
6. 69, 6 of indm-Visnu, and ghiairt 10. 65. 2, ghrids7iu- 9, 88. 5, 
of Soma. Compare also mpamni-, epithet of Agni RV, 6. 1. 3, 
with ghrkmmiam yonim of Agni RV. 10. 9L 4. Thus 
mpih or ghrid- ( : r <1 with meaning 2. i.), and the second element 
is mldra-^ not ddra-... 

This meaning of suits' also RV. 8. 77, 11, imiksdm 
te sukrtam sumdyam dfidnuk sadMir bmdo Mrmiydyak: nbliti 
te bdhu rdnya susamskrtd rdupi cid rdmfdhd, of which the fourth 
pa da seems to have presented a difficulty ever since the time of 
Ya^ska, Sayana siiEply quotes - Yaska, Nir. 6. 8, ^ em nimMe 
ekmi api pmlam vihmja Ymkena vydkhydtd, tad ma Ukhyaie. 
tmiksam bahtimksepmk mahmiksepam te sukrimk smmymh 
smukJmm dhamik sadhayita te . bundo hirmiyamjah : nhlm te 
balm ranymi rarmnlym samgmmya% m’ rdupe ardmia-patimm 
marmany ardanavedMnau vad- -Mxm the form rdupe (not, 
however, considered a pragrhya in the pada) can qualify, as 
an adjective, a masculine noun bdhu does not appear. BR. and 
Grassmaim take it to mean * Biene oder ein anderes stssigkeit 
suchendes Thier, Vi but even then the force of cid *eveii^ 


1 For this word, see also IF 2, 27. 
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is lost and we have to assnme it here as equivalent to iva. 
It is probably the locative singular of rdupd--, ‘ in the sucking of 
butter/ used in a verbal sense like avaghmJp {^avaghramm 
^ smelling ’) in Ap. Sr. 8. 16. 3, 12 ; 13. 17. 9 ; 15. 11. 14. The 
adj. smmhshrta- ' well-polished ’ seems also to imply the rubbing 
of Indra^s arms with ghee (or some other oily substance), which 
would afterwards shine and thus give out all the more the gloss 
due to it (rduvfdh-). Thus we may translate: Many-killing, 
well-made, well-finished is thy bow, magnificent, golden is (thy) 
arrow : both thy arms are fit for the fight {rdnya- drdna- 
flight’), well-polished, which, even in sucking butter, are 
butter-increasing. ^ ’ 

(c) Ardan dlidnvdni in RV. 4. 17. 2, tdva tviso jdniman 
rejata dyauf ejad bhumir bhiydsa svdsya many oh : rghdydnta 
subhvdh pdrvatdsa ardan dhdmdni sardyanta Upah, probably 
means ‘ the dry lands became wet ’ (1),^ cf. the contrast between 
the wet sea and the dry land in RV. 1, 116. 4, quoted above, 
mA dhdnvant srotah hrnute ib. 1. 95. 10a or ire ^va dhdnvan 
7ii jajdsa te visdm AV* 5. 13. 1. 

(d) Kdtdm ardati in AV, 12, 4. 3, kutdyd 'sya sdm ilryante 
slondyd hdtdm ardati: banddyd ddhyante grhdh kdndya dlyate 
svdm, definitely means ‘ falls into a pit 

(e) Ardati in the sense of ‘ requesting, prajdng (3) ’ is found 

only in classical Sanskrit, as in Raghuvamsa 5. 17, 

nifgalitmnhugaThham iaradghanam nd ’rdati cdtalco ’pL 

(f) In the instance quoted above it means 'thou madest 
(the waters) glide forward (4. L)\ 

1 Prof. Sieg thinks that here too, as in (d), the root fd- means ‘ to 
fall ’, the imagery, according to him, being that the mountains dropped 
down stones on to the dry land and water below, and made the latter 
move. He, together with several other authorities, considers that the 
passage refers to the violent movements on the earth’s surface during 
a volcanic eruption or earthquake. This, however, is not sufficiently 
clear from the context, which seems rather to indulge in a glorification of 
Indra by stating that fixed states of things alter when he is angry, ef* 
in particular v. 13. Another objection is that the construction of the 
verse is such as to imply that dhdnvdni and apab sre as much subjects 
to the verbs attached to them as dya'dh, hh^mih^ and paTvataeah to those 
attached to them. 
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(g) In the AV. instances quoted above it means ^ send down 
(the cloud) (4. it) 

(h) AHm mmiyuf dva ^yata ’w bdhu manoyuja : pdraSam 
tvdm temm pdrdnmm iusmam ardaya ’dM no rayim a krdM. AV. 
6, 65. 1, is translated by Whitney: ‘‘Down (dm) be the fnry^ 
■down the drawn [arrow], down the mind-yoked arms. 0 
clemoHsher (pardcara), do thon vex (ard) away the vehemence 
(cdfma) of them ; then get us wealth. I think d rather means, 
'do, thou make their vehemence fall far away (4. ii) 

(i) 111 the defeating or killing of enemies the idea of making 
them fall (4. ill) is prominent. 

(j) Stffnd Mro ^psasti 'pso arddyan ammn babhastd' MritebMr 
dsdbMk,, 6. 49, 2. Whitney has ^ exciting (ard) head with head, 
breast (dpsas) with breast etc. It rather means * pressing (o) 
head with head etc, Ardati in this sense is common in later 
Sanskrit. 

Rdaniu in the verse under discussion appears to contain the 
root-aorist stem and to mean ‘fall’ (2. ii). Accordingly our 
verse may be translated : '' 0 Indra, slay the male sorcerer and 
the female, shining forth with magic ; let the root-devotees fall 
neokless (on the g.round) ; may they not see the rising sun.’’ ^ 

^ne- 

ndapruto Marutm ti iyarta vfstir yU vUvd nimtm pfnati : 
ejdti gldhE kmiyi ^ va tunndi ^ mm tundMim , pdtye ’w jdyti* 
6* 2,2. 3,=TS, 3. i. IP, with’ variants ,Mmuim . . , • . . 
vfqUm yi*- wUm Mar Mo jundnti: kroSati gdtda, . . . > ,perum 
tunjana, , , , ^ » 

F* I.; Ppp., with fcho majority of SPP.*s aufehoiities and some of Wh/s 
(P.M,), reads uiapUitm. One o-f Wh.*s (W.) mss., three of SPP.’s, and 
apparently also the commentators text have for See Wh.’s 

notes,' 


^ The meaaiog ‘to shine forth, to become prominent’, given by 
Clrassmaiin as the irst meaning seems to suit all the Rigvedic 

oeourrenoes* are those who are devoted to, the roots, ,as means 

of sorcery, as the to the gods. It does not necessarily imply literally 
worsirippiEgthe roots, but simply expeeting everything tlirough their help, 
as others do through that of the gods. For Fuller disciissioa, me s.in 
below. 
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Pada. ...... Jdn vU^ah . . , . ; .pdtyu im 

Previous Scholars: Sayaijaon AV: he Marutah tidapmtai, udaksya 

prerakdn tan megMn iyarta premyata, ya yadlya yesam meghaimrh 

sambandhim vrstih viim viSvdni vnhiyavddlni nivatah nimnagdminw 

nadis ca ppmti pUrayati: gahlayati hutsayati hhitim utpadayatUi 

gahld stanayitnurupa madhyamika vdh:,,. yathd tunnd ddridryadi* 

bhih pUdita hanyd matdpitrddm Jcampayati tadvat erum gantdram 

megham prdpya tuHjana dbhdmmdnadhvanant ^, . . ,patyd sahitd jdyeva . . . 
The commentary on the TS. is essentially the same except for slight 
modifications required by the text, Pischel, Ved. Stud., I. 81 -85, has a long 
discussion on this verse, and after trying to show, — gdrda- 

sjmonymous with gldha-^ both adj. meaning ‘lascivious’; pSru-<^pl 
and both S 3 monymous, meaning ‘penis’, and tufijan^ or 

tdnddndf passive — he translates : “ O ihr Maruts, im Wasser schwimmends 
sendet solchen Regen herab, dass er alle Thaler Anfdlle. Er moge herab- 
stiirzen wi© ©in geiles Madchen (sich heftig bewegt), wenn si© gebrauoht 
wird (t'unna), wi© eine Frau, wenn ihr von dem Manne der penis eingestos- 
sen wird.” Whitney renders, — “Water-swimming are the Maruts; send 
y© that rain which shall fill all the hollows ; the gldhd shall bestir itself, 
like a girl that is thrust, thrusting the like wife with husband,” and 
remarks, “The text of this vers© is hopelessly corrupt, and all attempts 
to make connected sens© of the second half must apparently be ( like that 
of Pischel in Ved Stud. I. 81. fi.) forced and unsuccessful”. See his 
elaborate notes. 

It seems necessary first of all to try to reconstruct the ori- 
ginal text and to find out the value, grammatical or otherwise, 
of the obscure words. Udapruto Marutas of TS. may be 
accepted, the first qualifying nivdtas and the second being a 
vocative. Ta stands for tuh, qualifying nivdtas, the Anunasika 
standing merely to prevent a hiatus, cf. aminant?i evaih RV. 1 . 
79. 2, ksa nd bMsa adrivah ib. 1, 133. 6, striyah satis tU (p. ta) 
u me pumsd ahiih ib. 1. 164, 16, etc., and Wack. I, §267. y. 
The h of TS. is simply a substitution, due to reminiscence, of 
h of RV, 5. 58. 3. OldJia is a simplification to a better known 
word of gdlhd (see vl. above), which must have come out 
of gdldd, a variant of gdrda, through a confusion of c? (^ ) 
and li ( '^ ) of. hdsydn dhdsyan in some mss. for ddsydn ddasyan 
AV. 6. 71. 3 (in Wh/s collation book), variant of ad %ta 

AV. 19. 2. 5 (Wh.’s notes), etc. in AV. must be a corrup- 

tion for pern, occasioned through a confusion of e ( v ) and p 
(xr), of. v.l. to Paryistas of the AV., XLYIII. 116, where mss. 
A.B.T.V. read fdava for ailava; Oh. 8 . ^gi xT*nsr for *¥3 1 xfsn<¥ 
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AY, 8, 8* 3, and footnote to dlpaSayu, Kro&ati m TS. is due 
to a remembrance of Mgb. 1, 11, where galda- is considered a 
sjmonym of vac-, Pdtyeva is for pdtya iva < pdtye iva, an 
instance of double Sandhi, of. mndmiem for vdndanak iva AY, 
7. 115. 2, krtyeti for krtye iti 10 . 1. 15, vciteva for vatak iva^ 
{iccMmimwi^ ioT uccMsah esam (a,B shown by meter) AV. 10. L 
17, etc. Jayim pMye is a favourite Vedic expression, here 
inverted for the sake of meter, cf . jayeva pdtye tamdm riricyam 
RV. 10. 10. 7, which contains the same idea as here, and also 
RV. 1. 124. 7, 10. 7L 4. Or, probably va is to be read here 
instead of im as in a number of instances in the RV., cf, Grass- 
manri, Wort., s.v. iva. Tunjdna as read by the commentator 
axid the TS. wEl be found a better reading than tundmd. 

Thus the reconstructed text would be (in pada-patha) : 
nduprutak Hamtah tdh iyarta vrsUh ytJp vUvah nimtah 
prmMi: ejati gdldd hmiya iva iumiti pemm Umjanti pdtye iva 
jayi. 

We have now to find out the meanings of gdldd- and peru-. 
Kesavasvaniin, a very careful and well-read lexicographer (see 
Introduction to Kalpadrukosa, GOS. XLII, voL T, p. 
x.xxviiif .)3 .gives the meaning ^st^eaIn or current’ to garid: 
garda sin dramdhamyam dhmmmqn m vaci nd.. The other 
two' meanings, viz., ^ veins ’ and: " speech must have come out 
of ' a,' .metaphorical use of the word,—' veins'’ and / speech ’ con- 
sidered as .streams, This is apparently supported . 'by the 
Nighantu, which, besides counting gaMa- among the liomoiiy- 
moiis words at 4. 3, has at 1. 11: iUlmh | dJmm [ 

dhmndm | 7idUh | l/aMa | sirah | suparni | be'kure 'ii 

sapkipancSkul vamidmani. Even a cursory ' gla'iice ^ at tlie 
Nighantu will suffice to show that the words given there as 
'names’ of a certain thing are mot to be taken literally as 
synonyms, They are in almost every case a motley collection 
of synonyms as well as of words adjectively or metaphorically 
used in reference to the object in question. The same must 
be the ca^o here, as the selected words given above wdll show. 
Nir« L 6. 24 has, ^^galM dJmmamyo bhavanti galamm mti 
dMyate: 'a iva viSantv indam ■-& galda dMmdnmdm^ (found in 
M, and elsewhere with variants : see Ved. Concord.) ; ndnu- 
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vibhaUy ete bhavatah, agalana dhamanlnam ity atra "rthah. '' As 
a matter of fact, the meaning " stream ’ is what is required here, 
— -‘let the drops (of soma) enter thee, enter the streams of thy 
veins’. The other known occurrence of the word is in JW. 
8. 1. 20= SV. 1.4.1. 2.5: ma {a, SY, )tvS somasya gdldmjm 
sddd yacann dhdm gird (jyd, SV.); bhurnim mrgaM nu 
cuJcrudham Jed iSdnam nd ydciscet, “ May I not, asking always 
(for something) with streams of soma, (and) with prayer, anger 
thee in the libations, like a (wild) beast ; who would not beg of 
GL somasya dhard RV. 9. 80. 1, and many other 
instances where dhard- stands for the stream of soma, Grass - 
mami, Wort., s.v. dhtird. The above two will, I think, explain 
wh37’ the Nigh, grouped dhamdnl- and gdlda- among the names 
of speech. H. gad f. ‘ impure liquor from an indigo vat Beng, 
gad ‘ foamy dirt on the surface of a liquid, such as treacles’, are 
probably the same word as gdlda-, the meaning having con- 
ceivably been transferred from the foamy surface of a sti'eam, 
when full. 

Piru- appears to be only a bye-form of pera- or pela- ‘ testi- 
cles For alternaces of a and u, see above under dhm. As a mat- 
ter of fact Vj. 178, 126 has pheluJea-, astriyo musIealcoimiMk 
pheluJco vrsano ^nduJcaJd, Here it stands for the female genera- 
ting organ; of. musicd ‘testicles’ used in the same sense, 
amdsyd ddhi mtisMyoh AY. 6. 138. 5, amydn asyd muBlmbhydm 
bMmsaso " pa hanmasi 8. 6. 5. Transference of meaning from 
‘ testicles ’ to the ‘ generating organ ’ is also found in Hindi Ur, 
Bang, ef ‘ penis ’ < dncla- ‘ testicles’. For use of singular 
instead of dual, cf. %f%m in, AV. 14. 2. 39, ti roho ^rum upa 
dhatsva hdstam, etc. Kautsavya Nighantu, Parisistas of the 
AV., p. 315, 124, has (v.L, Hilike, puramgati- 

viltlce, paramgaM'^)] iti strlprajananasya, which, as it stands, 
does not give any sense. As this Nigh, professes to be particu- 
larly attached to the AV., we may expect to find these words in 
the latter. The correct reading may probably be perv-emga- 
tauvilikd Hi, etc., of which piru- is found here, referring to the 
female organ ( strlprajanana-), dhgena in eva te iepah sdhasd 
'yam arJeo 'ngena 'ngam sdmsamaJcam krnotu 6. 72. 1, and 
taumliJed in tadviliJce ^ve 'lay a 'm ^ydm ailabd ailaylt 6. 16. 3, 
whose meaning is not certain, but may possibly be the same. 
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Thus W 0 may translate : 0 Mamts, impel those hollows 

liverSj lakes, etc.), over-flowing with water, ail of which 
the rain fills np : may the current heave like a maiden, strack, 
(or) a wife offering (lit., thrusting forth) her member for the 
husband/' 

The comparison is between the -aiiciulatioii of, water, 
stirred by the wind, and the rising and falling of the b,reast 
of a girl, sobbing when she is beaten, or of a wife, due to the 
agitation in coitus.' For cf. grmnm tmino abMstuMk 

■pamiram soma gmcMsi RV. 9. 67. 17, and for tufijmiU, cf. dflm 
^bhara iy€Ma4)hr'la .prdydmsi raytm tunjano abM uajmn arsji RV. 

9. 87. 6. For a similar idea as ind,. cf. RV. 5. 61. 3, 10. 10. 8, 

10. 86. 6, etc. 

Mkutsahi- 

(mm ha 'lAu te mdnak Mkutsatam iva jamdyah : abhy morn 
bhuwm urmiM. 18. 4. 66. 

,Previoiis , Scholars : The coriiineutato.r reads kukutHthnla-. ©xplaiiikig 
ife eitlicjr as the head or the part of foody just below the nock. ** Bieser 
[H.] du hast deiiiem geist galaszen [kakutsalam ? kiitsalam es ist iim ei«© 
siibe 'zu\*li; Jamayah kann ideht riehtig sein, wenii es von staimneix 
soil. Viileicht 1st os j»-in,ayah] ak ©rdegebildeter clen im haupts wandelii- 
den [kaknt-sala] j , bedeck ilm .rings, oerdeif^' — Ludwig, p, 492. ^*Tlioii 
yonder, ho I hither thy niind ; as sisters (jamt) a kdkalsaia^ do thou cover 
him, O earth”. — Whitney. “The translation implies the evidently 
necessary emendation to liaau in a ; both editions give mau because this is 
read by all mss. The comm, understands the w^ord as vocative. .... .The 
l?et, Lexx, coiijecture kdkutsala to be a pet word for a little child 'i6., 
iiotes,. 

The correct:; reading seems to be kikuMlmh an read by the 
commentator, the ih having been dropped by mannsciipt 
corruption. Such dropping of the last of three consonants 
coming together is found elsewhere, cf., for instance, for 
iriyd^ at 4. 4* 6, and krAmmvdrM for -r%d at v. 5, kBjhkah for 
kavi^ in two of Wh/s mss. at 8. 3/7, dfmksa for -few in seve:ral 
mss. at 10, 9, 13d., buifmSi for *dhnyEi in three of Wh/s at 4. L 
5, etc. usually ^ the hump of a bull also signifies any 

raised place or prominenoe, and in MhuMhalu* it may stand for 
‘ the buttocks of a woman m it certainly does in Mkudfmit- 
waist®, Ht., ^having a hump®. The diflerenoe in accent is 
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undoubtedly due to the unintelligibility of the word. This 
meaning would give a point to the comparisonj suggesting a 
complete and careful covering of the bone-relics to which they 
refer : like women their buttocks, do thoii cover Min 

round, 0 earth 

kandknaka- 

ydd agna4 surye visdm prthivyUm osadMsu ydt : kdndmisdm 
Mndhnam nimitv aitu te visdm, 10. 4. 22. 

Previous Scholars: The commentary is wanting. BR. considei* each 
of kandavim- and kandknaka- a di:fferent variety of poison. Ludwig, Henry 
and Whitney do not translate the two words. Bloomfield, who agrees 
with them in not translating, remarks at p. 608, “ Kand^visham and 
kanaknakam are drr, Xey. ; it is not even certain that the latter refers to 
a particular substance : the word may foe an adjective qualifying k&ida- 
visham. It seems to foe an intensive formation from root Kan. *' 

As suggested by Bloomfield, handknaka- appears to oontaia 
an intensive stem of root Jean ' to be bright The last -ka is, of 
course, a diminutive suffix. The a- vowel, instead of between 
the two parts of the reduplicated root is as in caracard-, 
caldcald-^ gliandghand-^ etc., while its lengthening is prevented 
by the following conjunct, just as in the case of the i- vowel, cf. 
Whitney, Sans. Gram. §1002. Illf; Brugmann,Gruiid.§467. The 
syncope in the second part is just like that in g^dnipnat- : pan-. 
Thus Icandknaka- would mean 'bright’, 'glistening’, while 
kdnddvisd’ evidently means ' root-poison ’ (: kanda- ' root for 
length of the second vowel cf. sahdsrdmagha-, d^vdmagha-, etc,). 

I should think from the first hemistich that the former refers to 
the poison (of a serpent) that is in the fire or in the sun, which 
would, of course, be bright, while the latter to that on the 
earth, among the herbs. 

kamdla- 

yah krnoti mrtdvatsdm dvatokam imam striyam : idm osadhe 
tvdm ndiayd 'sydh kamdlam anjivdm, 8. 6. 9. 

Previous Scholars : The last pada has been understood variously ; 

^ myall kamalam garhhadvdmm anjwam ahhivyahtimat mlahsanopetam 
— Sayanai ‘und ihre scheide sei glatt,’ — ^Ludwig, p. 524; *F6tre 
lubrique et glissant qui la convoite,’ — Henry; ‘‘Whoever makes this 
woman having a dead child (-vatad) or a miscarriage, him, O herb, do thou 
make disappear, lustful [accusative] for her, slippery*” — ^Whitney. 
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Kamdla here appears to be the same word as Samara-^ 
in 1‘rBr. I. 2. 18, tmya ha snatasya ^vasya ^bhyuksitasya 
mmakmicmbJiyo (cf. romalmpa-) ’ngara aSlryanta, and I. 5. 5j 
eta/ixinta eizi ptimsasya 'j^eSaiamarah, where it evidently means 
'liole\ ^cavity’. It is apparently also identical 

with Gr. /m/Aapi) ' vault ' ear-hole’, etc., Lat. camera 'bent’,' 
old Pers. kmmtra ^ girdle ’—Meyer, Handbiich d, Griech. 
Etymologie,— Goth. Mmim^ old H. Germ,, old Sax. Mmil, 

^ heaven originally ' vault ’■ — Boisaeq, Greek Dictionary, 
s;v. K€i.pidp7i. 

As words denoting ‘ cavity ’or' * hole ’ such as bliedd- (RY.), 
kuMm-, vivam- (later Sans.) are often used to denote, also 
the * pudenda’ or '’womb’, the commentator is apijairently 
right in his conjecture, as the context also shows. Anji- in 
anjivdm and in VS. 23. , 21, utsahthya dva guddm dhehi sdm 
anjim mraya wsan : yd strlntim jlvabhojanah, seems to stand 
for ‘ the seminal fluid not ‘ penis ’ as given in the dictionaries. 

ImhyiaU- 

sraddlm 2 MfkSmM Mitro mdgadho vijnanam vtiso ’ har tisni- 
mm fUtn IcMd hdritmi pmvartau kalmalir mamh, 15 . 2 . 1 ( 5 ). 

S- Aiiemances of « and ■fc, of ■ which the' definite con,ditio.ns are uii- 
kiiowii, are found' in, a number of cases. Wack, 1. g 201. a. gives the 
following instances : rManP ‘bright’ : rne- ‘ to light ’ ; Sm- ‘ heat’ : hanui' 

‘ oar’ ; 4mm- ‘ to be tired' : hlam-^ klanta- ; lopaM- * jaekaF : lopalri- ; -v?- 
Mo crush,’ MphuH, Mrna- : Dhp, kpiUtl, ktrna- ‘to harm,’ M:o kiir. 
To these may bo ad<!cd: hrahaki : krakaca- ‘saw’; pmmM-: yuMtim- 

* young man,’ aod, in general, siifS. -,ki {ekiki-, bahhhi^d- etc.) ; Biiff. -ka : 

mbairz-i Mi\gba 5. 19, Hal^yudha 4, o6, ‘variegated’; Hfmiham.-i 

kmiibaki- ‘ a kind of doer ’ ; Samhu-i kimhnka ‘ snail * rice dust ’ : kambu-, 
kambuka-^ ‘conchy ‘rice dust’ (VJ.); element Sar- in Sarmn- ‘night’, 

m{4a'i)mfi>ga-‘ ‘variegated’, element kar- in karmra-, karviim-^ 
kulmam-, ‘ variegatod * night,’ XJjjvala, Unadi, 2. 123, and wif- in 

iilpd- ‘ vaiiogafced iirina- ‘ night ’ ; kir^ in hirmira- ‘ variegated,’ (all ; 

I.-E, kora* (Waide) ‘to mix,’ '*'to eook’l); ^arabim-: Imrabha 

* young elephant % ‘camel’; Mrkaru-: karhara- ‘gravel’; Mia-: Mia- 
‘resin,’ K,alpaclrako4a, 415; 4fUm-: ham- ‘ one-eyed % ib, 51, 279; 
kantm- * quilt ’ ; imth- ‘ to pierce ’ (?) ; Mrudatm- ‘ having broken teeth’ : 
*Sarus-(lati root ‘to crush ’(t)y MMpa- ‘lightning’: kwnp- ‘to 
quake ’ ?, cf. capaM-, As vmdm Uctionm, hoM- for koSa- ‘ name of a 
river’, mhlmu- for viilnia-i BR. s.v,. imkvh etc. 
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usah pum^caU mdniro magadho vijnanam, etc., v. 2(14). 
ira pumicali hdso magadho vijnanam, etc,, v. 3(19). vidynt 
pumicali sianayitniiT magadho vijnanam, etc., v. 4 (25). 

prd babhrdve vrsabhdya ivittce maho mahim sustufim iraydmi : 
namasyd kalmaliJcinam ndmobhir grmmdsi tveadm Eudrdsya 
ndma, ' RV. 2. 33. 8. , 

tvdm Indra Mrmdrind havydm pdrdvatebhyah : viprdya 
stuvate vasuvdnim DuraSravase vaha. AV. 20. 135. 11. (Sarmd 
rinah, RV., GB., IS., SS., AB., KS., of which only has 
the whole verse, others only the first pada. — Ved. Concord.). 

Previous Scholars : Sayana on RV. : ‘ jvalato namadheyam etat (Naigh. 
1. 17) : jvalantam : halayaty a'pa gamayati malmn iti hahnallham tejdh : 
tadvantam^^ Grassmann, *etwa bunter, funkelnder Glanz.’ Whitney, — 

faith is the harlot, Miti’a the magadhd (bard ?), discernment the 
garment, day the turban, night the hair, yellow the two pravartds, kalmali 
the jewel (mani) ”, etc. 

In form iarmdrU in AV. 20. 135. II appears to be identical 
with Icalmali-, see discussion under kamdla-. Now, Sarmdri- is 
used as an instrument of Indra SbXid kalmali- in the RV. verse 
as something possessed by Rudra. Both these gods have the 
weapon ‘'thunderbolt’ in common. The first group of 

verses from the AV. relate to the paraphernalia of Vratya as 
those of a king. As all the rest of these refer figuratively 
either to abstract qualities or to natural objects or phenomena, 
hdritau and kalmali- should be expected to do so too. Harit- 
f.du. in RV. 3. 44. 3, dydm tndro hdridhdyasafh prthivim hdri- 
varpasam : ddhdrayad haritor bhuri bhojanam ydyor antdr hdrii 
carat, probably refers to the two worlds (so also Grassmann). 
The same may be the case here, as pravartau (found also in 
Ap. Sr. 19. 23. 11, 13. 24. 2) means ‘ear-rings’ (Sayana on 
TS. 2. 3. 11^, quoting Ap. ^r.). ‘Thunderbolt’ for kalmali- 
(or sarmari-) would suit here as in the other two passages and 

Whitney’s translation may be modified, “ the two worlds 

the ear-rings, the thunderbolt the jewel. ” AV. 20. 135. 11, . 
with the obviously required emendation of vaha to -has and 
DuraSravase to Dura-, may be translated : “ Thou, O Indra, 
with the thunderbolt, broughtest from the Paravatas the 
desired (havyd-) acquisition of wealth for the wise, singing, 
Durasravas. ” 
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KakmM- is probably connected with the group of words ■ 
containing the element, sar-, Mr-, har-, hit- (such as ia/rvan-, 
kalmam- etc,, see footnote under kamdla-), all ineaiiiiig , * varie- ' 
gated ' and its original meaning xnight well have been '' many- 
coloured shilling ^ (cf. the epithets, darkitd-, dyumdnt-, Mibhra-, 
hdri-, hdrita-, hiranydya-, of vdjra, Grassmanii, s.v. vdjra), 

kimba- — hmira- — oimki- 

imam mrMMm iresthatamd ^bhUruta ’sy osadhe : imam me 
adyd ptirusmh kMbdm 02 :iaMmmn kfdhd, 6. 138. L kUbdm krdhy 
opxdinam Mho Imrlrinam hrdhi : dthu \$ye ^ndm gravabhyani 
ubhe blmiaUv dndyau, v,2. Uiba kUhdm tvd dcaram mdhre 
wddimm tm ^karam drasd '^rasdm tvd Icaram: 'kurtram mya 
Mrsdni kumbam cd ^ dhmidadhmasi. v.3, 

stoma man ■lyratidhuyah kurtram cJidnda opaMk : Surydya 
AMnd tnri- ^gnir dslt purogavdk. 14. L 8.=RV. 10. 85. 8. 

Sinlmli suka-pardti sukurlra svaupaM, TS. 4. L 5®.=VS. 
11.56. 

K^rnba- and kufira- are also found in 5P. Sr. 10. 9. 5, 6, 7 
(and ill the corresponding sutras in Baudh. Sr. 6.1: 6. 4, 5; 
15. 15; 25. :4): atha patmMrasi kumbalmrhnm adhyulmte, 
krsnam jlmmmmm Ui . Vdjmaneyakafri, jdkm kumbakurwam ity 
mmksMe, Kumba- alone is found also in AF, Sr. L 21. 3,' udm- 
nakiimbmk Mmyam, where it has. a development of t,lie original 
meaning, Kurira- is found also- at A¥. 5. 31. 2, yam ie eukruh 
krkavakan aji ■ va yam kunrini : dvydm ts krtymk yafk mhf'Ah 
pu7mh^2)Tdti hammi tarn, where it has a different but .not: 
wholly uiicomiected meaning. OpaM- is found also in A¥, 9. 
3. 8s discussed under dkm: and in IW. L 173. 6, prd ydd 
ittha makina nfbhyo dsiy dram rodasi kaksye nu \sm,ai: sdm 
vivya Indro vrjdnam %d bfmmM bhdrti svadhavU opakim iva dyam ; 
ib. 8. 14. 5, yajm tniram avardhayad ydd bhmnim vy dmriayat : 
cakrSnd dM; ib, .0. 71. 1, i ddksinS srjyaie Mismy 

dsadam viU druhd raksdsah pSti jagrmh : hdrir opaMm kmufe 
ndbJms pdya upaatwe eamvdr brdhrm nirmje; Tand. Br. 4. L 1, 
gam m eimi satram Ssaia tasam daimu mmsu srhgany ajSymta 
tS madann armmo HtistMmo ^paid no Agnate ® ii tm udatisthata, 
and 13. 4* 3, dvyopaiah smmstuta bhavanti tmrmd dvyopaidh 
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; and in Sfd-opa^a-, epithet of dstra-, RV. 6. 53. 9 and 
hrdayaupaSd- VS. 25. 8, in all of which it has a slight modifica- 
tion of the original meaning. 

Previoxis Scholars : Sayana on AV : asmm a 

stTwyanjanam\ 6. 138. 1; ^hunrah lceSah\ v,2; ^hurlram heSajalmh 
humham tadahhamnam ca strlnam a8ddhamnam \ v.3. In explaining the 
passages in RV. he seeks the help of etymology and arrives at a different 
meaning of opaid- in each case, thus: sxhgam or lohadvayam I* 173. 6; 
upetya Sayanct/m or mfyaviSesah 8. 14. 5; sarvctsya dhdTalcam 9. 71. 1; 
upaiemt ity opoAah, gava opa^a yasyds tdd^si, ata €va paSu-sddhan%i 
9; and goes farther at 10. 85. 8, by stating that there is a metre called 
kurtra-f ^surydya mthasya stomas triv^dddayah pratidlmya man : pratidMyata 
iti pmtidhaya tmtiryagdyatakasthadayaJi : tathd hurlram chandah hurlm- 
ifmmakani cJiando ^nasa opaSo ^hhavat: yeno ^pa^erate sa opasa^\ BR: 
kdmba-=^ * eine Art weiblieher Kopfputz % kurtra:= ‘ eine Art Kopfschinuck 
dor weiber’, opaSd- = ‘ein Kopfutz — : Biischel, Locke, cirrus; oder 
viell. Zoff ’ and ‘Flechte’ at AV. 9. 3. 8. Geldner, Ved. Stud. 1, 130 — 137. 
basing his arguments on AV. 5. 31. 2, Tand. Br. 4. 1. 1, 13. 4. 3, and Ap. 
Sr. 1. 21. 3 (where he wrongly interprets kumba- as the ‘pointed end’), 
concludes that all the three words mean in tho first place ‘ horn ’ and then 
a ‘ hom-shaped head-ornament ’ or ‘diadem’. Caland alone, having had 
access to Baudh. Sr. and the commentaries, has given the right interpreta- 
tion to kdmha^ and kurira- in Ms translation of Ap. ^r. 10. 9. 6. 

Baizdh, Sr. 25. 4 (p. 232, 1.1.) has, vidalam u ha kumbam 
bhavati jSlam % kunram, and thereupon the commentator adds 
vamSavidalam jdlasya nemibhutam as kumba-. The commentator 
to Ap. Sr. 10. 9. 7 also has, jdlam dndyaJt, tac ca vaidale mlaye 
syutam, and quotes Baudh, for Ms support. Thus kumba- is a 
circular rim made of sliced bamboo and kurira-, a net of sheep’s 
wool (Ap. 10, 9. 6 , above), of which the kumbam formed the 
' edge. The two together' formed a dome-shaped' female head- 
dress (that is, when put on) and are often referred to as one, cf, 
kumbahunram Ap. Sr. 10. 9. 5, 7 above and Baudh. ^r. 6 . 5, 
I 15. 15. 

Kumhd- ' sacrificial enclosure ’ must be the same word as 
kumha- with an extended meaning. It seems to contain a root 
hum- ' to bend probably to be traced in komya- RV. 1. 171. 3, 
stutdso no Maruto mrlayantu Hd stuto maghdvd idmbhavisthah : 
urdhva nah santn komya vdndny dhdni vUvd Mamto jiglm^ 
wMoh Sayana explains as kamamyani ^pretty’ and others 
have hesitatingly followed without being able to find a satisfac* 

. . . ■ . . ■ . ' . ■' ' 
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to;ry (ierivatioii. If , however, komyU- contains this root, ' it 
would mean 'bending’, 'pliant’, which as applied to trees, 
desired to he saved from the wrath of the storm-gods, would be 
most appropriate (the third pada giving the sense, ' let our 
pliant trees remain erect’). The root is probably also to be 
seen in hiimblia- 'pitcher’, Gr. kvii^os (for formation 

cf. kamha-, kambhcK kam-. Pan. 5. 2. 138); in kumara-, 'the 
bencliiig, crawling, baby’, in homala- ' bending ’ > 'yielding’ > 
' soft etc. ; and in the root ' to bend which may be an 
enlargement of Immi-, In view of Lith. kumpti ' to bend one- 
self’, kumpas 'bent’, Lett. Mimpt 'to be bent’, old Priiss. 
etkimips adv. ' round about ’ (Walde, s.v. qam-, qamp- ' to bend 
Gr. A'vfijSos ‘pitcher’, KVii^axo^ 'upper part of a helmet’ 
and' of Gr. Ka/xirroj ' to bend Sans, kamdla-, and its correspond- 
ences in the other languages given under it, there seems to have 
been a duplicate root or ^kum- in the original language, 

which gave rise to the various enlargements and derivatives. 

From looking upon kumba-kunm- as one thing Idmba-^ 
and probably also kurtra-, came to denote the whole thing, which 
as we have already remarked looked like a dome or vault when 
put on. Tlience came the use of kumba- as the 'knob ’.of a 
stick or peg of a yoke, in 5p. Sr. 1. 21. 3, uMcmakumbdm icmyam, 
the commentator e:xplaining kumba- .here as the thick end of a 
imnya-. As already in the time of Baudhayana and Apastamba 
the use of this form of female head-dress' had become obsolete 
(judging from them manner of ' describing it, of course,) it 
may well have been Indo-European and Gr.' Kvji^axos ‘the 
upper part of a helmet ’ may have the same source. 

Kurira-, \¥hieh as we liave seen ivas made of sheep’s wool, 
meant also ' blanket cf. kunras tm puman malamiese kambale 
^■pi ca: kMbmk tu maitJmm padme jale m mumbhasitam^ 
Kesavasvamin’vs Nanartharnavasamksepa, Triv. Sans. Ser. It 
might well have originally meant 'wool’ and in A¥. 5. 31. 2, 
quoted above, Mnrin- wedged, as it is, in between aji ' goat ’ 
(loc.) and dmjam ' ewe ’ (loc.), may possibly stand for ' sheep As 
a matter of fact we &ad kumri^ {for kunnf) a^nd jdlahim* (lit., 
'Iiirnished with a net ■ as^, names of an ewe, see Vaijayant! 
70, 129* But the case is 'doubtful, and kunrini may be an 
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adjective to' kmtra- referring to its horns as ' head-oma- ' 
merits TMs last remark applies with greater force and more 
certainty to opaM- in Tind. Br. 4. 1. 1 and 13. 4. 3j quoted 

above. ■ 

A comparison of AV. 6. 138. i, 2, 3, BV. 10. 85. 8 = AY. 
14. 1. S, and TS. 4. 1. 5^' = VS. 11. 56 ' will' show that either 
hufira- and k^mba- or fenm- and opaSd- are found together, 
but nowhere Mmba- and^ opaM-, This, as referring to a parti- 
cular female head-dress, is sufficient to give us Mmba- = opaSd-^ 
*tfae cireiiilar sliced-bamboo rim’. This,, as we have seen under 
dkm-, IB its meaning also at AV. 9. 3. 8. In AV. 14. 1. 8= 
BV. 10. 85. 8, 2 pnUdM- probably means ^ ornament ’ as ' some- 
tMiig put on ’ (compare also Wh.’s remark under AV. 14. 1. 8) 
cf, prdiii fad asya vdjram bdJivor dhuh BV. 2. 20. 8c, and the 
verse may be rendered, '' The ornaments were the laudations, 
the net and the rim, the metre”, etc. ' OpaH- in RV. 1. 173. 6, 
8. 14. 5 and 9. 71. 1 refers to the whole head-dress, and with 
this modification the translations of Geldner in Ved. Stud., 
1.1311, may be accepted.. 66-opa^d- probably means "with 
the knob made of cow’s bone (or covered with cow’s hide) ’ and 
Jird^aymupaSd- " that which covers the heart 

kuruiim- 

mydm pdntkah krtyeti i^d naydmo ^bhiprdhitdm prdti tvd prd 
kinmak ; tend ^bM ydhi bhanjaty dnasvatl 'va vdhim viivdrupd 
kufuUm. 10.1.15. 

Previous Scholars : The commentary is wanting. BR. think that it is 

probably = Idntinl’. Ludwig: “ ..atif diesem-weg© geh brechendlos . 

zum angriff, wi© einvollstandigheer mit wagenund mit rossen [?].” Bloom- ' 

field s " V. go this way like a crushing army, with heavy carts, thou 

feliat art multiform, and crowned with a . crest ■(?),” ■. and ' at p. 604," 
Kuril lin! .translated by * crowned with" .a crest’ is, in trath a an. of 
'unknown value. .... .Hema|:andra also '■ reports a word kuradn ‘ hors'o’, 
and Ludwig apparently, on this basis, translates ‘ mit rossen ’ 'Henry : 

par e© chemin march© en te ie fray ant, comme mont^e sur un ehaiiot, 
mont^© sur un char, rev^tue de toutes.-les 'formes, coffi6e d’une mitre”,, 
and in the commentary, *^vah%nl S 5 mon 3 rme d© dnmvail, e% quant k 
humHn% cf. I’usuel Mritin et rdpith6t© tirlHnas AV. VIII. 6. 7*” Whit- 
ney : breaking, like a draft-cow with a cart, all- formed, wearing 

a wreath (? hurutin) , 
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.Knmta- in hurutim seems to 'be ideaticai. witli later 
Sanskrit humla- or -rala-'^ 'curls on the forehead {bkrmmrila^ 
ka-)\ found also in Prik. (for correspondence of Sans. fe>cl>l 
in middle Indian see references under amiahi-). Kumtml would 
thus mean 'having curls on.- the forehead ’, and this would 
it ill with iT%«- ' witchcraft which has been described several 
times ill the same hymn as a' woman ^ with head, ears, nose, 
etc., cf. V. .1, yarn halpayanti vahata4 vadMmn ivci vi§mmpEm 
hdstalcriam cihiMdmk : sa ^rad -etv dpa nudmia enam ; v. 2, 
Mrmmd£ nasvdfs Imrnim hrtydhftu' sdMhrtB vUvm c^tc, 

: For, kuf-utm- 'horse’ in Bohtlingk’s edition 'of Heina- 
candra’s Sesaiiiinamili, v. 176,- the Bhavanagar edition of 
Abliidhaiiacintamani gives, hwtam-. ■ If the , former reading is 
correct, it may signify a, ' horse with a tuft, on the forehead.’ 

. Pidas c and which have been diversely traiislatecl, 
seem to compare the retreat of hrtya- to that of an invading 
larmy (cf. bJmgna-, 'vanquished’: bhanjati), Anasmii, 'fur- 
nished with- chariots’, epithet- of vdhim ''army’, is probabty 
due to .a reminiscence of vaJiatau vadJmm iva in v. 1. 

khadura- 

Jclmdure ^IMcmihmmam khdrmkmn^ Mmrmwmb^ yd 
mMm mntdfhitd gandlmrvapsardmi m ye : sarpa itarajmm 
rdkmmsl 11 . 9 ( 11 ). M. : 

Previous Scholars; '-^durahhutam Miam hlmdurmii ahase 

dfirmleSed Ludwig, p. 531 : die tib'er dm khaddra [das sehwer-fe] taumelt 
die verstuiiimeifeo, bei verstiimmelten [auf dem schiaditfeld] wonet”, 
etc. Henry : ** Celle qui monte sur le brancard inortiiaire etc., and 
in til© commeiitaiy, 11 somble que hhadtira doive necessaireinenfc sdiiter- 
preter par le posteriour khadud' Bloomfield, who renders witii •‘mistb 
remarks at p. 630, Our rendering of khadiire reflects simply our own and 
S&ya»a’s perplexity.’ 

Klmdura- appears to ' be identical with later Sanskrit 
khalura- in khalurika- 'place of exercise for soldiers’. This 
meaning suits the context here : the whole hymn has reference 
to battle, soldiers, and weapons, and a spectre haiintiiig tiie 

I The long u in kuruiim may, be due to the exigencies of metre. 

^ Cf. KurulaUkulavaUkhYamanabhrulfUBntahfdaya-kgmm^^ epithet of 
Somadeva’s YaSastilaka I, 526, 2. 
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place of exercise may be expected to be mentioned amidst a 
tost of other different kinds of spectres. . D is regularly re- 
presented by i in RV., and for (i>l (1), in Pali and Prak., see 
references given under arataM. 

IcJifgala- 

piMnge autre Iclifgalam t-dd a hadhnanti vedMsah : aravasyum 
Msr/imh Mbamm vddhrim hrmmitu vandhurah. 3. 9. 3. 

navi ' ^va nali parayatam yuge 'm ndbhye na upadMva 
pradhim: §vu.m 'va no drisanyd tmiundm kJifgale^va visrdaak 
patam aarntn. RV, 2. 39. 4. ' 

Previous Scliolars; Sayaiia on both the x^assages explains hhfgala- 
as * armour’, BR., ‘viell. Stab, Kriioke’. Bloomfield, Halisman’, but 
agrees with BR. in the meaning ^ crutches ’ for RV. Whitney does not 
translate the word. 

Kansika, 43. 1, has concerning this hymn {AV. 3. 9.), karSa- 
phasyeti pUahgaautmm araludandam yaddyudJiam^ which, when 
compared with the verse quoted above, gives us khrgala-:= 
danda- ' stick \ This is supported by the RV. verse quoted 
above, its fourth pada meaning, ‘ like two sticks save us from 
fall’. Khrgalya- in MS. 2. 7. 12 (=:Ap. Sr, 16. 18. 4), udyojan- 
nam antarydmam Isam kJirgalyam (Ap. kha- or khadga-) ^avam 
(Ap. iapiham) : astram tddam (Ap. da-) 2 >^ettmahd ubhe mandu- 
kyau yuje, apparently means the same thing. 

gahmtdh 

asutikd mmayany cqMCit prd patisyati: glam U4h prd 
patisyati sd galunto naHsyati. 6. 83. 3. 

Previous Scholars : Sayana : ‘ glauh vranajanito harsahmyah itah 
cmnad ahgat pi^apatisyati....yadva glaus candrmnah..,.pragaynayi8yati..., 
sa candramdh. galuntah. gandanialodbhavavikdrena tatra tatra hastapadadi- 
sandhim udhhutan gadun tasyali upaJcsayatUi gad^mtah \ etc. Ludwig : 

fort von bier die eule [glauh] fliegen, und der vogel wird verschwin- 
den.” Bloomfield, p, 17 : ** ....the boil will fly away from here, the galunta 
(swelling) will perish”. ** Barren shall the apacit, daughter of the black 
one, fly forth ; the boil (glau) shall fly forth from here ; it shall disappear 
from the neck (? galuntdsy\ — Whitney, who remarks, ^*the translation 
here given of galimtds is the purest eonjeeture, as if the word were a 
corruption of some form of gala (our W.O.D, read galuntds), with ablative 
suffix tas ”, 
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If gakmtds, the reading of three of Whitney's, mss., be 
cxjiTect, its relation to root gal- Ho ooze ’ would be Just like 
that of jtmnklr Hving one’, AV. : j%- ‘to live', tmmnti- 
II. pr. : If ‘ to conquer pantfi - ' drink ’ : pa- ‘ to drinlc msmid- 
'■'spring’: ms- Ho b© bright 'retold- ‘pool’: wi§- Ho enter 
{e.g., riiiining water) ’ mjiemwntd- ‘ winter Mm, Mmd- ‘ coH 
Hrost’, etc. Being thus presumably a substantive like the 
others, it 'woulch mean in this connection Hhe oozing one’, 
viz., Hhe push If Sayana’s explanation of as ‘not 

giving out pus’ be correct, an emendation of sd galantds to 
mgalmitm would give a' good sense* The barren apacit,^ 
« laughter of the black one will fly forth: the boil shall fly 
forth from here, (and) disappear together. with the pus.” 

ghHastUvas- 

gasmin (leva dmrjata ydsmin manusya via : tmmin ghrtar 
dUvo mndvi'ivdm Ag-m dwam mha. 12. 2. 17. 

.Urevioas Scholars ; ^ von Schmalze triepfeiid'’ — B'E., who take .-sla-ya- 
t-o be the stem. Ludwig, p. 480 : *an. dem wiscii dich ab uiid ghrta-triep- 
I'end [?|, steig ompor zum himmel’. -Henry:, ‘puisque fcii d^gouttes de 

beurro, essui-toi sin* liii, [ O, Agai, at' monte an cielb .on that 

■liaviiig wiped off the drops of ghae (?), O' Agni do, thou. mount tlie sky 
Whitnoy, who remarks, **Onr mss., seem to read -aid- very, plainly [ami 
SFP. reports no variant], but . -need.' not; prevent our understanding 
instead -I? if more acceptable 

BR. assume a root 8t%- ^ to drop,’,- ,‘'to ,coiii,e';to-gether ’ 
ill order to explain sMa- {wL.smta) in HemacandraH-^la«;a--., 
duim- Hiiffe or knot of hair,’, and stohd- ‘drops’. Of these, 
dMiit- is only a corruption of amta- and stokd- has been explained 
by Wackemagel, I. 239. e., as .a methathesis of ^skota-: imt- 

t ApacU- is rightly idantMed by. BloomEeld, p. 504, with opaoi- of the 
laodical works. The latter seems to be a Prakritisation of the former. 
"Ih© oomnaentators of Kau^. and AV. -'also identify it with gand^^malS. 
BR. give *' scrofulous swelling of the glands of the neck ’ for gandamaiu, 
which is misleading, aa the following extract from Vigbhata (AstSnga- 
hldaya, 'Uttara. 29, IS) will show ; ■medal^atMh hanihamanyUhmkahsU^Mi* 
kMn&jB samrnSn hathifBn smgdMn i^UrtakamalahakfUn 

dhEn bahUn gan4^M cimpakUM m hurn(a& : pacyante ^Iparujm tmnye 
ammnty mnye Hikandurafy : n&aymdy anye bhavaniy anye MfghaMlunu- 
bmniMnab: gandanBB ^pmi &6yam durvem kmyavfMM>huk. 
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‘to drip'. The remaiiuiig stvM- or aVa-, as well as stu^a- 
‘ tuft or knot of hair', stavaha- ‘'bunch', Beng. thoha ‘'bunch', 
contains an element atu- which gives the idea of a * bunch ' 
or ‘ bundle This, however, would not apply to ghrta. 

On the other hand, if, following Whitney's recommendation, 
we read -anama'^, we find -snams-: snu- ^ to drip’ as visas- 
‘covering': vas- 'to clothe', -vacas- in summs- etc.: vac- ‘to 
speak vihas- ‘ offering ' : vah- ' to carry pajas- ‘ brilliance ' : 
paQra-, etc., Ved. Gr. § 126. Then ghrtasnavas- would mean 
‘drippings of ghee', object of mrspa, cf. ghrtasnu- ‘dripping 
with ghee 

cMi- 

devas te cUim avidan bmJimina utd vlfudhali : cltim te vUve 
deva dvidmi bhumydm ddhi, 2. 9. 4. 

Previous Scholars: Sayana; ^grahamharM rogina adanam grahMeh 
samvaranam chadanam abhistaranarh vd\ BR. and Weber; ‘Sammelu. 
Ludwig, ^ pdiickung Grill: ‘‘Den Gottern und Brahmanen ward’s, wie 
man dich Holz zusammenlegt. Die Goiter all ersahn, wi,e man zur Erde 
dich zusammenlegi Bloomfield, p. 202 : ** The word hitim is found 

only here and is very problematic we are connecting the word with 

Hnoti in the sense of * arrange * build up having in mind the peculiar 
amulet or remedy dasavriksha * consisting of ten woods in st. 7.” Whit- 
ney, who renders, * gathering (?)’, remarks, ‘‘If it comes from there is 
hardly any other example ” , 

Glti- appears to be connected with cdy- ‘ to fear ‘ to be in 
awe of thus meaning ‘ apprehension’ and thence ‘ trouble ' or 
‘ disease just like dtanka- which means both ‘ fear ' and 
' disease'. The hymn is about curing one of a dangerous kind 
of seizure of the joints, said to be caused by demons, and the 
meaning suits quite , well : “ The , gods have noticed thy trouble ^ 
the priests, and the plants : all the gods on earth have noticed thy 
trouble". That the diseased, and not the amulet, is addressed 
is' clear from the, foUowing verse.’ : . 


1 Mss. often confuse 8t (W) and sn (^) and, in general, t and n, 
cl aidm or $tdm. in two mss. for snava^ Gaastra’s ed. of GBr., p. 120, 

■, ,, 

2 Cl Waok., I. § 79. a. : “So von c%-„ Scheuen“ AV. cUi- Giklhikh 
ceki-yate : v. cayamana-^-c^yya cay-u, sp, weiteres, vgl, gr, 
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■ , For formation j cf. giti< gayati, inti*: pa*, pmjmjti (eatis.)> 
spMii*: sphSyaM, etc.,. Wack.'I. §79. (a),, oc, 

jabhya* —tarda* — vdglid* 

hatdm iarddm samanMm dkMm. A^^-vind cIiinMm §im dpi 
pfsfik ipnfsm : ydvan nkl rklan dpi nahjatam m-uMimn dtJia %ha- 
yam Irmikm dMnyaya. 6. 50. 1. 

fdrda hm pdtmiga km jdbhya hti tiimJwasa: brahme ^ vti 
^BOMsihitam limir dmtdania imtm ydvan dMmsanto apodifa. 
r, 2. .. 

tdrd&pate pdgMpate- trsiajambMt ti Jrnota me: yd. dranya 
mjdivarU ye M c<i stM vyeMvaras ttmi sdrvdn jambimydmasi . 
r. 3. " . . 

ytvallf bJifngd jahmk humravo ydvaMr vdghd vfJcmsarpyd 
bdbkMvuh : tdtas imam mi jyUydn, etc. 9. 2. 22. 

Pim’ious Scholars : Sayarta: kmlab^ MmsaMh (akfmh), jabhya=^ wpa* 
dramkaritvad asmcibhir Imhsya, vaghuh^maglmanti avabadhanta iti vagkal} 
patangadayab* Bioornfield and Whitney render tardd* and jabhya* as 
* borer ’ and * grinder ’ respectively. Sanutfikdm and upahvam have been 
left out as doubtful by everybody. Saya^a explains the former as samaMa- 
.na'dh bilam smhpminiya gacchantmn, adj. of dkhum, and for the latter he 
m&dB apakmsab {^ada(0iah mntab}* 

Kesava on Kans. 5,1. 22 (dealing- with' AV, 6. 50) hm 
samaptam mnBuha*§alabhapatanga*Uttibha*h^aha*Miika*'hafi* 
na*mm*Mlpaka*gosedhd*gQhfmyadi*8vmtyayanam ; similar is 
Siyana's remarks in the ■ introduction to this hymn, which is 
directed against, the pests to crops. In the well-known verse, 
atwrsjir anamtih Balabha musikaMukak; pratyaemmaS m rajamk. 
sad etc itayah sm^iah, the most harmful to crops, among animals, 
are locusts’, 'rats’, and 'parrots’. These three must be in- 
tended in vs. 2 and 3 by the words, tarda : tdrdM*paie, ' borer ’ 
ss'rat’, pdtanga: locust cf. Beng, (dial, of Man- 

bhum) hagMulu ' a kind of moth Sindhi bag’h(g)m ' a kind of fly 
that sticks to dogs and horses’, and jdbhya: trstajambMk, 

' grinder ’ or ' having sharp finders ’ parrot which cuts any- 
thing by grinding with its beak. 

The remaining animals in Sayana’s and Kesava’s eimniera- 
tions are included in the words dranyi vyMmrah and yi M m 
sthd vyddvarah in v. 3. 
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The construotioii' suggests that samankdm in v. 1 is pro- 
bably a verb , second, du., imp., like Jiaidm, chintdm and Srmtam. 
A loss (by ms. corruption) of t, the third member of the conjunct 
(memideiMhiitsala'’) is probably to be seen after -nk-, samankdm 
thus standing for .sanhanMdm<, Now, has a meaning 

^ to coimime tto devour ’ (BR., RV. 10. 45. 4 ; 52. 3 ; 87. 16) 

which would quite suit the context. 

^pakvasa, taken by others as a substantive of doubtful 
■significance, also appears to.be a verb, probably a corruption 
ioT -hrma (for a reverse process in the confusion of v and r, see 
tdiaradrcdi). The form ^kms- not known to be found else- 
where, may be an enlargement of kram- ' to step ’ through the 
iiitemediate krams- which is frequently used. Compare the 
relations of, tcmi- ‘to be exhausted’, ‘ to perish’: tas-, nam- in 
edH ytim yuvatdyo namanta ydd hn tiidnn uSatir ety dccka, RV^ 
10. 30. 6 : nams- in m ie namsai plpydn€va yosd mdrydye ’va 
kcmya Mmmite, RV. 3. 33. 10: nas- ^ to approach with lust’, 
kmi‘ ‘to kiir*. te-, etc., and alternate presence or absence of 
nasal in dank: dak ‘to bite,’ dans- ‘to be worth seeing’: 
dm- in dasmd- eto., nank: nak ‘ to disappear bhrank: bhrai- 
‘ to iali sfans< sras- ‘ to fall etc. If that .be the .true reading 
and meaning, Hipakrasa would mean ‘ step nearer ’ (that is, in 
order to listen), and would coiTespond even in this respect (as 
in the names) to a irnota me in v. 3. 

tdyddardm—pdrasvant- 

ydtlm pdaas tdyddardm vatena sthulabhdm krldm : yUvai 
pdrasmtah pdsas tdvat te vardhatdm pdsali, 6. 72. 2, yd'oad 
anginum pUrasmtam hUstimm gardabham ca ydt: yavad dimsya 
vdjimis tUmt te vardhatdm pdsah* v. 3. 

ay dm Indra Vrsakapih pdrasvantam haidm vidat : aslm su- 
ndm ndvam carum ad edhasya ^na Ucitam vUvasmdd Indra utMmh. 
RV. 10. 86. 18. 

Udnaya pdrasvata alabhate Mitraya gaurdn Vdrundya mdJii- 
sdn, Bfhaspdtaye gavayis Tvdstra 'dsirdn. VS. 24. 28. 

suparnah pdrjanyo hamso vrJco vrsadamias te aindrd apdfu 
udro ^ryamno lopaias simha nakulo vydgkraa te Mahmidrdym 
Kdmdya parasvdn. KS. V, 7, 11=: TS. 5. 5. 2L 
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. ■■ m iha, h%iO: m patango va nmtsyo va iakunir v5 aimho m 
vamho ' m pma^'vm (v. L, -Sm) m ^ardulo va pumso m ^wjo vd 
tesu tem stMnem pratydjayate, — Sankh. Aran. 3. 2. 

Previous Boholars : The commentator simply calls tayadard- ( wMeli 
he reads tayodata-) 'a kind of animar and no one has yet any suggestion 
as to what it is ; ho has nothing to say about pdmsmnt- either. Sayana 
on . E.¥, has : * M Indra ayam VfsdJcapih pamsmntam pamsvam atmano 
mmy& ^wHumidna'm hata-M himsitam vidat\ On TS. he explains it as 
^nahimp with which may be compared Vj. 65, 21, gavalai ca paramaM' ca 
mahisa^ syad aranyajdfy. The commentary to Sshkh. Aran, calls it a 
kind of snaked BE. suggest that it is probably the ‘wild ass’. 

Tdyadardm m probably to be read taydd dmni^ the former 
being the subjunctive of tdya-, passive stem of tan- ' to extend/ 
Of. Whitney, Sans. Gr. § 774, ‘‘ Examples of the transfer of 
stems from the yd- or passive class to. the ya-’or iiitransitwe 
class were given above (761 b.) ; and it was also pointed out 
that .active instead of middle endings are occaaionally^^ even 
in the earlier language, assumed, by forms properly passive : 
examples are a dhmdyati and vy dprusyat (QB.), Bhuyati (Mai. 

U. ).” Or, td, itself, found in atdyi (aor.), tdyUd (fut.), 4dya 
{get,), idyitr- etc,, may be the stem. The verse would then 
mean, ‘so that the member may extend sufficieiitiy, made 
Mg by the wind etc. 

From the passages from KS. - and Sankh.’ Aran., quoted 
above p pdrasvanh appears to be a wEd animal like the jackal, 
the lion, the tiger, and the boar, and from AV. it is known 
to have a large member like the elephant, the ass, and the 
■ horse. Both these features are satisfied in its identification 
"by Biihler, ZBMG. 48, 63, with Pali palasata-^ Asoka. Delhi' — 
Topra V. 6, Jltaka VI, p. .277, v. 1205 and paldsuda-, Jataka, 

V, p. 406, V. 267/ which the commentator to Jataka explains 
as khagga ‘rhinoceros'. Biihler thinks that the intermediate 
steps were' ^parassanto, ^parasato, and Trenckner, Pali 
Miscefiany, p. 58, n. 6 (cited by Hultzsoh, AMca Inscrip., 
p. 127, n. 8) oomiders palasato to be , the original of |ial5a5Jo 

1 Compare with the above passages : tatha panaya- -ni- aymUi nUfm- 
migagana hahu: sifm vyagghd varaha ca acchakolcataraeclmyo^ pcdaamdu 
(v. 1. paldsajd, palasadup pallasada) ca gmayd mahisd roMtd ruru : meyya 
varaha c^em ganino nikmuharap etc. 
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and the latter, wMcli literally means "eating leaves^ to be- 
an etymologizing corruption of the former. 

If this be the true meaiiiog, the proper form is probably 
pdraivaM-, literally, "having an axe (pamiu-Y, the reading 
of Sankh. Jran. Compare, hhadga-, -dgin-, vdrdhnnma-, Germ. 
Nasehorn^ etc. For syncope of u, ot para^vadha- ‘ axe ’ (paraMi- 
vadha?)^ parimdJia-’ (parM-vadM?) "axe’: parasu-, pariu-, 
mfmnvat- : * mnmna-vat- (Grassmann), indhanmt- : inddmna- 
(¥ed. Gr. '|234), himmmaya-, Mranin- : Mranya, etc.. 

Ufltin- 

yds im spdpne nipddycife hhratd bhutvd pite^va m : bajds tUn 
mluitdm it4k Mtbdrupmks tintinah. 8. 6. 7. 

Previous Scholars: Sayaiaa : Hirltinali, antardhanena atalab»^ BR. : 
eine Art^ Kopfputz, Turban, Diadem Aranadatta bei U^^vala, 
die Erkllirer zu AK. (3. 6, 3, 30)." Others have followed BR. 

It appears that the meaning "head-ornament’ or "tiara’ 
(Wh.) for depends solely on a quotation from Arunadatta 

and statements of commentators later than him ; it is not given 
in any of the old Ko&s, nor do the modern dictionaries quote 
any occurrence of its actual use in literatm’e. It might have 
arisen from a false reading of kinta-. Just as balatanaya-, dL 
syiioiiym of khadira-, in Amara from that of bdlapatra' (see 
Kslrasvimin’s comment). 

The PTS’s Pali Dictionary gives two meanings to this 
■words (1) 'the tree Symplocos racemosa’ (lodhm) and (2) "a 
garment made of its bark.’ This second meaning suits the 
passage in question admirably well, for^the ardyas ("niggards ’) 
spoken of in this hymn, although vested -with spectral qualities, 
are conceived by the poet to have been -like a sort of wild 
folk who clad themselves in barks, skins., and tattered clothes. 
There, seems to be. no point in describing them as wearing a 
:.. head-ornament. Puggaiapanhatti, p. 51, ^ so sandni %n dJmreti 
|) chava'^dmsani pi dhareii pamsukuMni' pi^ 

dMreti iintdni -pi dkdreti aj-inani pi dhdreti read together -with 
V. 11 of this hymn, yS huk&ndMh hikurabhah kfUlr duriani 
bibhfuti ; kUba iva pranftyanto pane' ye kurpdte ghosam tUn ito 
nMaymmsi (especially the words. cMtmardmmm, tinMni and 
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ajinmii in the , one and kfUlh and durSani in the other,, together 
with tifWnmk in v. 7), makes it ahundantly clear that iirUa- 
has the .same, meaning in both. , 

turmUam 

citrhu sdhdm divi rocmimii sarufpdm bhmane javUni : 
twrmUam sumaUm iccMmano ahmii gtrbhih saparydmi nalmm. 
.19.7.1., 

Previous Scholars t The commentator explains turmiSam either as 
tdirmayo himsahab MmsWcafinaly tan Syati tanuharoMi tiirmi&a or as tura 
Mfhsahan' mimii himmtiti turmiSa : mim spardhaypn. , , .mwcllianyasya 
talavyopajanaS ohandasah, Seeking favour of the twenty- eightfold (?) 
wondrous ones, shining in tiie sky together, hasting, in the creation (bliima- 
na), I ’worship (sa^Mry) with songs the days, the firmament {ntika ),'' — 
Whitney, after emendation of turmUam to aatavi/hSdm (or -s^). 

TlirmUmn seems to he a> corruption for ^turviiani ‘settle- 
ment of the stars’ (cf. tdrd 2 Mtha-, rnksatraloka’, etc., for the 
‘sky’) the first member {tw') being the genetive singular of 
tr- ‘ star ’ and the second vU- ‘ settlement,’ For interchange of m 
and t), cf. amrmdndm AV. 7. 7. 1 : miarvdndm RV. ; amdmasi-r 
amavasl- ‘new-moon’, VJ. 160, 35; dvradanta in dAratJman 
drlhu dvradanta mlitd- RV. 2. 24. 3prob. ^dmradanta ( :mrdu-) 

‘ the firm became loose, the hard became soft ’ (for it Grassmann 
supposes a root mad-, vrand- 'to become weak’); amatah, 
pardmatah (mss.) for -vatah, Gaastra’s GBr. p. 2, fn. 1 ; vangdm- 
gadhak, Ait. Aran 2. 1. 1 prob, = -magadhah (Keith) ; and 
Wack. 1. §177. n. For singular giving a plural sense in an 
aMksamdsa, cf. Ved. Gr. §275, — “A singular case-ending 
(the acc. or inst.) may here indicate a plural sense ; e.g., d^vam- 
isti- ' seeking horses pf'tmm-dard- ' destroyer of forts’, Mnesita- 
‘ driven by dogs ’ (M9^a-)”. 

Ahdni in d is probably elliptical iov vUvd dhdni. Thus the 
third and fourth pada may be translated : “ Desiring good-will 
of the settlement of stars, every day with songs I worship 
the firmament.” 

taimdtd- 

asitdsya kdmdtdsya babhror dpodahasya ca: sdtrdsahasyd 
^hdm ormnyor dva jydm iva dMnvano vi muncdmi rdtliU iva. 
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rdr vai ksatrdm ndyati hdnti vdrco ^gnir iva Wabiho vi 
dmioti sdrmm ; yo bmhmandm many ate annum eva sd visdsya 
pibaM taimdtdsya. ,5. 18. 4. . 

V Previous Scholars : BR. and others consider to be the name 

of a kind. of snake. Whitney translates 5. 13. 6, “ Of the Timatan (?) black 
serpentj of the brown, and of the waterless, of the altogether powerful (?)» 
I relax the fury, as the bow; I release as it were chariots”. To this 
Lanmaii remarks : Whitney would doubtless have revised this carefully. 
The divergences of the translators reflect the uncertainties of the exegesis. 
‘ I slacken as it were the ears of the wrath of’ etc.— Griflith. * I release 

(thee) from the fury of’ etc. — Bloomfield. ‘Des Asita des Manyu 

Streitwageii gleichsam spaime [ich] mir ab ’ or ‘ die Streitwagen des 
Grimmes des Asita ’ etc. — Weber. For d, ‘ as the string from off {dm) 
the bow ’ 

There seems to be a contrast in 5. 13. 6 between taimdtd^ 
and d'podaha-. The word dpodaJca- ^ out of water ’ means either 
not in water’ as in RV. 1. 116. 3,. . . , naubhir atmamatlbhir 
mitariksa^yrddbliir dpodakdbhih, or ^not containing water 
‘dry®, as in AV. 5. 16. 11, where it is obviously used as 
equivalent to drasd- ‘sapless®. Taimdtd- also appears to mean 
‘wet®, but modified into ‘living in water’ at 5. 13. Gaud 
‘liquid ’ (e.QF., the poison of a snake) in 5. 18. 3. It is probably 
a derivative oi tema- ‘moisture’ with suffix 4a, for which and 
for length of the vowel before the suffix, see under ardtaM-; 
for superfluous Vrddhi in the first syllable, cf. pramdnd- 
5. 27. 3 and sauprajdstvdm 2, 29. 3, for which other texts, 
including Ppp., have prm- and suprajas-. The first member 
oi sdimsMasya is obviously the same satrU, which means 
‘together’, ‘altogether’, ‘all at once’, ‘always’, etc., and 
may here mean ‘everywhere’; thus the word would mean 
‘prevailing everywhere, i.e,, both on land and water’. 
DMman in d appears to be elliptically used in both senses, 

‘ bow ’ with jyam and ‘ sandy wasteland ’ with rdthdn, the 
comparison in the latter case being with the extrication of the 
w'heels of a chariot stuck in a sandy piece of land. 

Thus we may translate 5. 13. 4 :- ‘-T release (thee) from the 
fury of the wet black snake, the dry tawny snake, and of the 
all-prevailing one, like the string . from the bow or chariots 
(from a sandy tract).” 
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tmld‘ 

Ajymya paramespiin ' jatavedas tdnuvaim : Agm tuuldsya 
prUidfm ydtudhandn vUdpaya. 1. 7. 2. 

Previous Scholars: The commentator derives it from tula' *haiaiice% 
here standing for the sacrificial ladle. Roth and Whitney emend it in 
their ©ditioii to taildsya ®of sesame oil’ against all authorities and Ppp.j 
w hich has 

Tauldaya is evidently an adjective of ajyasya, and is 
probably from tmh- Va tuft of grass, etc. {here huM-).\ Of* 
faviim-^ with which ghee was sprinkled. Tula- is used with 
reference to dmbM' at 19. 32. 3. 

diiradabhnU- 

vilohito adhisthdnac chakno vindati gopatim : tMhd vaiUyah 
sdmvidyam duradahhna hy iicydse, 12. 4. 4. dmradabhnm 'nam 
a Saye ydciiam m nd ditsati : na ’smai kamMh sdmrdhyamte ytmn 
ddatm ciktrmti, v, 19. 

Previous Scholars : BR : ‘ There taiischend d.h. durch ScMoss nnd 
Riegel nicht zu halten’, Ludwig: * unbetrieglieh ’ at v. 4, but leaves the 
word without rendering at v. 19. Henry, p. 250, sees no reason for, or 
suitability of, the meaning given by BR. and Ludwig; he suggests 
dwrdaghna- or dur-adaghnu' ‘ killing those who do not give’ as the correct 
reading. ** Anaamia (mloMid) from the station of the dung visits the 
master of kme ; sols the agreement of the cow; for door-damaging (?) art 
thou called.” — ^Wiiitney (v. 4), who remarks, Nearly everything in the 
second half verse is doubtful. ..... samvidya (given by four of his mss.) 

seems a much more probable form of stem. ....... The second person 

ucydse is quit© unexpected”, and at v.T9, ^*That the conjectural render- 
ing (‘Door-damaging lies she on him’ etc.) is extremely unsatisfactory is 
plain ”, 

The correct i^eading is probably duradabhnd- -'hard to 
deceive (or harm)’, paralleled by ddabdhah 'unharmed’ RY. 
1. 173. 1 and durddharsd- ' hard to be dared against ’ AY. 12. 5. 
17, both epithets of the cow, and nd tel naSanti nd dabhdii 
tdskaro nasdm dmitro vyatMr a dadharsati AY. 4. 21. 3 (=RV. 
6. 28. 3), about the cows. The suffix ^na is also found in 
mathnd- 'shaking vehemently’ BY. 1. 181. 5 (of. also 
matJindti and dabhnoU) and after roots like bhanj-^ bhug-, mj-, 

etc., as forming the past participle. 

Samvidyam, as suggested by Whitney, is a better reading in 
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c of V. 4 and in view of the second person ucpdse in vaMyak 
sdmvidf^am seems to be a corruption for vaSe ^yah samvidyam, 
^ 0 C 0 W 5 thou earnest to recognition ^ Thus we may translate 
the verse : ' Ansemia visits the, lord of kine for taking possession 
of the dung ; thus, O cow, thou comest to recognition, for thou 
art called ® hard-to-deeeive ’ 

In V. 19 5 B- is used in the sense of ' to enter into ’ for the 
purpose of doing something evil as in RV, 10. 162. 1 , 
brdhmmm ^gnih smmidand. raksoha badhatam itdh : dmlm yds te 
gdrbham durnama yonmi aMye, and elsewhere. Thus : '' The 
' iiard-to -deceive ’ gets into Mm, if lie does not wish to give her, 
wlieii asked etc. 

dursd- 

pavdstais tvd pdry aknnan dursSbMr ajinair titd ; prahrif usi 
imni osadhe ’bhrikhate nd rurupah, 4 , 7 . 6 . 

yi Imkundhak huJmrabhdh Jcfttlr durMm bibhmti ; hUbU iva 
‘prmiftymio vane yi kurvdte gMsam tUn iio ndMyamasi. 8. 6. 
11 . 

Previous Bcholars: Saiyaiia tak.e8 durMbhib as adjective of ajhiaify 
{:ssid%s{a~pymmrdmndhibMh) at 4. 7. 6 and reads hftyair dusydni for hftt7r 
dufitni 6. IL. *Eine Art Gewebe, oder Oewand — BR. Weber 
on 4. 7. 6, Ind. Stud. 18. 29, follows BR. and remarks,” zu dur^a, Pet. 
W., ist ausser du 9 ya, dOsliya vielleicbt auch t u s h a zu vergieiolieB. ’ ■ , 
but renders it with ‘Haute’ at 8. 6. 11. (i6., 5, 255). Ludwig leaves the 
word untranslated. Grill {4. 7, 6) : ‘Fur Decken tauschten sie dich ein, 
Gewebe, Felle gab man her etc. Henry (8. 6. 11) : ‘ Les kukundhas, les 
Imkurabhas qui portent des peaux en guise de vet&ments% etc. Bloom- 
field (4. 7. 6) : ‘with broomstraw {?), garments ’ etc. Whitney renders the 
first dnrid- wdth ‘ garments ’ and the second with ‘ pelts each' folloived 
by a query -mark. ' 

DurSd- is found at least three times in .the Kau^ika Sutra : 
(i) jihvaya ntsadyam ahsyoh parisiaranam astrJianam hrdayam 
duria npmahya tisro rdinh palpulane vasayati II, 16, where the 
tongue and several other parts of a cow”- r re prescribed to be 
tied up in a duria- and soaked in.eowdung for three nights ; (ii) 
hrmuhaiahalam saMcsudya duriajaradajindvakarajvdlena, 28 , 2 , 
where it is prescribed as an easily inflammable light fuel along 
with worn-out goatsldn and broomstraws ; and (iii) vilmmpantdm 
mghum iti pari milam (vi., idmnx iiiamy ot which the latter 
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seems.: to , be tlie correct, x’eading) dur^am vilmnpati 85j 22, where 
it is' to be spread aroiincl (Ke3.) a piece of stone {parUihm). In 
all these instances Darila and Kesava^ render it with ji-maws- 
tra- ^ old or tattered cloth It will be seen that this meaning 
suits also the two occurrences ■ in the AV. In the first .passage 
it is used together with hemp-textures (see pavdsta-) and goat- 
skins, both of which are inexpensive, as a means of exchange 
for a herb. (It may not be out .of place to mention here that in 
India even to-day old clothes are very often exchanged for 
herbs from the forest-folk.) In the second a set of wild people 
(or spectres conceived as such, see tintin-) are said to clothe 
themselves in skin and 

Prak. dwsa- has two meanings ^ cloth’ and Hent ’, in the 
first of which it must be the same as Sans, durid- and in the 
second as Sans, dusya- ^ a tent ’. Pali dussa- is also to be similar- 
ly assigned. It would aj)pear that in these two languages 
durM- has developed a wider meaning, from "^old cloth’ to 
' cloth in general In Pali chmadussa- ‘ a miserable garment ’ 
it seems to have retained its original meaning. 

Beng. dhus^ .Nep. dkusd, Punj. dhussd,md corresponding 
words in other modern Indian, vernaculars, all meaning Sa. kind 
of woollen covering may be connected with it, but the aspira- 
tion is unexplained. 

nyd- — dnya- 

drdho drMasthiro nyo brahma vUvasfjo ddkt : ni&him ' iva' 
sarvdtai cakrdm dccMste devdtdh ^ritah, 11. 7 (9). 4. 

— — I 

r It may be mentioned ’here that Kelava appears to have flourished 
in the time of King Bhoja of Malwa (c. 1018-1060 A.C.), when the 
Muhammadans were terrorising the country. Speaking about the import- 
ance of ahliicam at the end of Kapdika 49, he remarks, dwf fa 

utpannah sawada ca mndSayet: adharmmambhavo dusto pmjahhhsano- 
tatpardh : TurusJca namna pdpiatha depabrahmana-himsakah : pplvivyam 
SH’Bhojadeva dharmasamraksanaya ca : deSe tu Malavake ulpammh 
Srmjagi'hem ca; again under 47, 22, idam aham Mahmadasya Turus^ 
kasya Mutiharnaputmsya prdnapanm apayacchami. He was thus a 
contemporary of Uvafca, commentator. of .the VS., and preceded Saya^ia 
by nearly three centuries. Darila, whose work forms the basis oi 
Ke^ava’s Paddhati, must have flourished much earlier. 
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cl tv dd'ijd sabanlughtm huve gdyatrdve/paaam : Indmm dhenm 
stidughdm dmjdm ham urudhdram aramhftam, RV. 8. 1 . 10. 

ida M va upaskitim ida vdmdsya bhalctdye: {qm vo vUvave- 
dmo nmnmytir a asrksy any am iva, RV. S.. 27. 11. 

yo myd vhvdjanmanaiM vUvasya cestatah : dnyem hsiprd’ 
dhanvane tdsmai ' prana ndmohtu te. AV. 11. 4 (6). 23. 

ydsydS cdiasrah prndhah prthivyU ydsydm dnnam krstdyah 
smnbabMmiih : yti Mbhurti bahmdha prdndd ejat sd no bhumir 
dpy miye. dadMUi. ,12.1.4. 

dnyebhyas tvd pumsebhyo gobhyo divebhyas tvd : nik krmyU- 
dam nudmnasi yo agnir jmitayopanak. 12. 2. 16. 

immsa eviddm sdrvam ydd bJmtdm ydc ca blimydm : vM 
^mrtatmsye ^hmrS ydd any end 'bhavat salid. 19. 6. 4. 

Previous Scholars: (1) nyd. — SStyana: ‘ drmha-sthirab dphliamna 
Mhirllcfto lohahs nyah netaras tatratyah pranmdb^* BR»., ® wohl aclj. von 
unbekanater Bed,’ Grassniann; Uiiedersinhencl (?) [von m], entliaiten in 
aiiia.’ Henry: ^Affermi et solide toi-meme, affirmis’s etc. He thinks 
(p. 158) that nyd- may be an artificial formation from anyd- as sum- from 
aswm-, thus meaning ‘'no other’, ‘himself’. Bloomfield, who would read 
didhadpnhdib) and consider nydb ® leader’ (sing.): m- ‘ to lead ‘ He who 
fastens what is firm, the strong, the leader,’ etc. Whitney, who considers 
di'mlia a verb : ‘ Being fixed, fix thou, being staunch, nyd etc. (2) dnyu-. 
— Sayaiia on RV. and AV. 11. 4(6). 23 sees no difierence between it and 
anyd- ‘other’. His commentary on the 12th book is wanting and at 19. 
6. 4 he reads if (SPF. reads anyma> other texts d)^?^ewa). BR : ‘ dwya,. 
(3. a-^nyUi zusammengezogen aus ni-ya, wue auch zu sprechen ist) f. 
adj. nicht versiegend \ tienry gives a number of substitutes for gosv dpg 
such as go-mhUpdtye, go-svaclhfinye, etc. and renders 12. i. 4cl : 

‘ daigne cette Terre nous accorder la possession des vaches.’ At 12. 2. 16 
he as well as Ludwig considers dnyehhyah as equivalent to anye- and in 
the dative. Whitney : ‘ to thee being such, O breath, having a quick bow 
among the unexhausted (Uinya), be homage’, 11. 4. 23c, d; ‘let that 
earth (bhtimi) set us among kine, also in inexhaustibleness {^dnya}, 12. L 
4d; ‘Thee from inexhaustible (’idnya) men, kine, horses ’ etc. 12, 2. 16. 

The correct reading in 11. 7, 4a appears to be drdho 
'dphhas sthifo nydh, the loss of a sibilant before a sibilant 
followed by an explosive (as between -drmhaa sthiro) being pres- 
cribed by the Pratisakhyas and Katyayana (Wack. I. § 287. b) 
and widely followed in the Vedic texts. This gives ns a pair of 
contrasted words, drdMh ‘firm’: ddrmhah ‘not-firm'’ (cf. bMmi- 
drmhd- 5. 28. 14, 19. 33. 2), sthirdh ‘stable’: 7iydh, which 
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■silonld tharofore mean "unstable’, movable’, "perishable’, or 
tbe like; ^ (to be read nid) may easily ImYe this meaning, . 
if its relation to root m- in the sense, "to take away’, "to 
remove is considered to be the same as that of ftkjd- " dear ’ 
to the root pri- " to please 

Anya- would thus mean " immoveable imperishable and 
thus be an exact equivalent of which is sometimes an 

adjective, meaning " imperishable and sometimes a noun, mean- 
ing "nectar’, often applied to sacrificial butter or the soma- 
drink (see Grassmann, s.v.)* At 12. 1. 4 and 12. 2,1^ dnya- is 
probably used in the sense of sacrificial butter ; at RV. 8. L 10 
and 8. 2T. 11 it qualifies isam "libation’, understood in the 
second passage; and at AV. 19. 6. 4 it means "nectar’, thus 
giving a much better sense than the other texts which read 
dnnem, Anyesu at AV, 11. 4. 23 is- probably a vocative of 
dnyesu : " 0 one of inexhaustible arrows, to thee of quick bow, 
0 Prana, be homage.’ 

patu(ia'ii)rd‘ 

pmtighnSnah sdm dhdvanfM ^rahpaturav dglmdnak : ughSH- 
mr viheiyd rudatydh pAmse hatS mditi Arvude tdm. II. 9 
(11). 14. 

Previous Scholars ; Sayana : * urah vakm^sthcUam pmturau tatpradei€m 
c»’. BohtHiagk : *ein bestimmfcer Korperteii’, Bloomfield who renders 
- with, ‘thigh’s remariss [Reprint of A.J.P. XI. a (pp. - SI9-366), p. 22]: 
‘‘ Omr translation of the obscure word is based upon Kau§. 84, 10, irih 
■prasavyarii praklrnakeggah pariyanti dahsinam urum aghridnak. Ph© 
word seems to contain uru with some modifying adjective, perhaps 
in a Prakrtic form.” ■- Henry suggests. emendation to "^patair maghnMf^€i■^i 
and renders ; ‘ Qu’eiles accourent, ceiles qui se meurtrissent de coups, | 
arrachant les voiles qui eouvrent lours seins,’ etc. Whitney notes : 1 

follow both translators in rendering by ‘ thigh although it is -not- 

too acceptable, considering the familiarity of uru as name for ‘thigh ’ 

Paiufd- or -iaurd- is evidently identical with pdtpm- in KS. 
V^. 13, 11-12, Agneh pahsatih Sarasmlya nipahsatih Sommya 

trtlyd.. devdndm dvdda&% dydmprtMvyah parimm Yama- 

sya pdiomk^ and pdtura- in a corresponding passage In TS. 5. 7, 
21-22. This is about the ribs of a horse. VS, 25, 4-5 and MS. 3 . 
15. 21-22 in the corresponding passages count thirteen ribs and 
leave out patura - . Caraka, ^^arira. 7, 5, counts only twelve ribs on 
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■ eachsMe/wMle GBr.!. 5. 3, thirteen. It thus appears that there 
have been two views about the exact number of ribs, and in 
any case pSium-^ seems to be outside, but just following, them on 
each side. It is most probably the bone, on each side, Just about 
the tliigh-joint and below the waist. Vaijayantl, p. 22, gives 
patura’ as a name for the fourteenth lunar night, . , ,, pratipai tt) 
eMpaksatik : paksatii ca Hk-a imturo bhutestS m eaiuriaM : ni- 
paksatir dviUyE This also supports the above contention, 

the two fortnights in, a month being considered its two sides 
(‘pakm).: 

In the above passage paMrad evidently stands not actually 
for these bones, but for the two sides of the belly just near 
them, referring to the common phenomenon of the striking 
of the breast and the belly by women in grief. 

pamsd- 

darblidh Mcis tarwmkam dSvasya vUmh parmdsya vtrali : 
fdthaaya bdndhuram, 10. 4. 2. 

Previous Scholars,; Ludwig; ^Vdas junge darbhagras ist flamme [der 
schlange], der pferdes scheif, des paraSa schweif [ist damme fiir die 
schlangeh \ [ebenso] des wagons sitz.” Henry; ** Ardeur brCiante [eontre 
le venin] est le brin de darbba, aiiisi que le jeune brin [d’org© ?], | le crin de 

cheval, 1© poil d’hommeij 1© caisson du char, Bloomfield 

renders pamad- with ‘ the shaggy one but remarks (p. 807), For the 
miinteiligibl© parushdsya we are tempted to substitute arushdsya relying 
upon the oft-emphasised whiteness (5vet4) of Pedu’s horse*’. Whitney: 

Darhha-gvBSSf brightness, young shoot {Itar^naha); horse’s tail-tuft, 
rough one’s tail-tuft ; chariot’s seat { 1 

; Pamsd- here probably refers to the bull. It is used as an 

epithet of nksdn- ' bull ’ in RY. 5. 27. 5, ydsya ma parmah Midm 
tiddharsdyaMy uksdnah, and of gau- " bull ’ or ' cow * in RV, 6. 27. 
5, utUdah pamse gdvi surai cakrdm himnydyam : ny mmya-d 
mtMtamak^ and 8. 93, 13, tvdm efdd adharayah krsndsu roMmsn 
m : pdfumlm ruSat pay ah. This epithet is due probably to its 
shagginess (of the tail ? Cf. purmara- '^having an ! ample tail-' 
tuft’, another epithet, RY. 1. 139. 10), as it is applied elsewhere 
also to umS- ^wooP (RV. 4, 22, 2, see Grassmann, s.v. pamsd-), 
Famsa- seems to be the correct reading for pdmsa- (note 
that two of Wh.’s and one of SPP/s mss, read purma- for 
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pamm^ in the above' passage) Id AV. 6. 38. 4, mjani^i imid-ublitm 
ayatuyawh , divctsya vaje pimisasya niaycm : Indrum yti dem 
subJidga jaj&nct sa na aitu vdrcasa samvidSna^ and 19. 49. 4, 
simhdsya ratry tiMti plmsdsyci vydghfdsycc dvipino vdrm Ud&de: 
dimsya vradlindm ptmisasya mayum puru rupdni Iqmse pibhdii^ 
aS' mayu- bellowing h ‘ lowing', etc., is tisualty applied to an 
animal such as the co%? or the sheep, cf. Whitney's remark at 
6. 38. 4, '' ildyu is not properly used of pumm ' man and the 
expression is obscure and doubtful 

pdrSdna- 

indra-Sorm varfdyatmh dims pdry agnitaptebliir ymdm 
dSmaJianmabMh : tdpurvadhebhir ajdrebhir atrino nl pdrimie 
vidhyatam ydntu nisvardm. S, dt, . 104:, 5. 

girdya& cin ni jihate pd^idnaso md>nyammidk : pdrvatMi cm 
ni .yemire/RV, S, Z4:, 

ydd vUUv Indra ydt sthire ydt pdridm p^drdbhrtmn : vdsu 
Bpmlidm tad a bhara, RV. 8. 45. 41. 

Previous Scholars : Sayana : parMsthipradese^ AV. ^parivmiMm, at 
RV. 7. 104. 5, pidyamanah or spxSyamanah at RV. 8, 7. 34 ; and 
Sana-hsame at 8. 45. 41. BR.: ‘m. Binsenkung, Abgrund, Kliift. . , . . , . 
Nach Naigh. 1. 10. Woike, wolil derseiben urspruugs wi© patiuJ* 

In RV. 8. 45. 41 pdridim- is contrasted with mM- ^ strong ' 
and sihird- ^ firm tvhile AV. 8. ,4. 5, when compared with 8. 4. 
17d, tdm pratydncam arcisa vidhya mdmani, m 8. 6. 24cl, 
hrdaye^dhi ni vidhyatam, would point to some lender ' part of 
the body as its meaning. The meaning ‘soft’, ‘tender', not 
only suits these two passages but also the third. 

The original meaning seems to have been what Sayana' 
gives at RV. 8. 75.41, viz., vkmrsamksamu- rwoithj ot being 
touched or felt ' : spar^a- ‘ touch ' with suffix -dm. This suffix 
-ana, used to form adjectives,, vis found in several words : 
dpnm-dm-: "^apnui?), urdhvas-and-: urdhvd(s)-, jrayas-dnd-: 
jrdyas-, dhiyas-dnd-: ^dhiyas-y pfthav-d7ia-: (see under 

suMma-), mandas-and-: ^mandas-, rabhas-dnd-: rdblias-, vaadp- 
mia-: vdsu-, vrdhaa-dnd-: vrdMs-,Mvas-dnd-: idvas-^ sahaa-dnd-: 
saMs-, etc. Grassmann and Macdonell (in Vedio Grammar) 
consider it identical with the participial suffix, but added to 
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a doiiMe stem of tlie root, in the case of jrayasand-, dhiyamnd-, 
mcmdasdnd-,, rabJiasdnd- etc. It seems however more likely to be 
a secondary suffix in view of the above examples, placed side by 
side with the corresponding nouns. 

pavdsta- 

pavdstais tm pdry ahrlnan duriebhir ajinair ntd : pmhif um 
tvdm osadM ’bhrihMte nd rumpali» 4. 7. 6.' 

dbhur V adJcstr vyu ayur dnad ddrsan nn dpafo nd 

darsai : dvi pavdste pari turn nd bhuto yo asyd pare rdjaso viv&s/i, 
IIY. 10, 27. 7. 

Previous Scholars : Sayana : ‘ pamstaih pavanaya cistaih sammafjanl* 
on AV. and ‘ pavaste pavatir gatiharma, ........ .mahatvma sarm- 

syahhihhmanaya gaoohantyau (dyavaprthivyau),^ on RV. BR. : ‘ ZeUdecke 
Oder dergl. AV. 4. 7. 6. du. biidlieh von Himmel und Erde RW. 10. 27. Id 
Oldenherg, RV. II. p. 227, remarks: dunkei. XJngewissheife der 

auf kombination von AV. IV. 7. 6. und Kau^. 28. 2. foemhenden Gleich- 
setzung mit avahara hat sohon Bloomfield S. B. E. 42. 377f. hervorgehoben ; 
ebenso die Schwierigkeit, auf diesem Weg© Verstandniss unseres st. 
zu fordern. Unzutreffend Weber, Ind. Stud. 18. 29.” 

'2^11 potthaka- (‘ a cloth made of makaci fibre ’, PTS’s P.I).) 
is the regular representative of Sans. pavasta(ha) and, as we 
shall presently see, its meaning suits both the occurrences of 
the latter. In Jataka IV, p. 251, potthakam is explained by 
gliana- or sana-mtakam. From the descriptions of pottlmka- 
given ill Anguttaranikaya p. 246 and Puggalapaiinatti p. 33, 
sanasdiaka-, 'a texture made of hemp’, appears to be the 
true reading. It is described there as having an indifferent 
colour (dubbanno), rough (dukkJiasamphasso), and cheap (appag* 
g/io)^ which are exactly the characteristics of a hemp- texture. 
It would appear that a rough texture of this kind was used 
as a wrapper Just like a blanket, cf. Kaus 57. 13, sarmsam 
ksaumasdnakambalavastram, and Puggaiapannatti p. 51, eo 
sdmm pi dhdreti masdnani pi dhdreti, eto. 

1 tayo potthaha : — navo pi poUhaho dubbanno deva hoti duhkha- 
samphasso ca appagglio ca, majjhimo pi pottJmko dubbamio c’em holi 
duklchasamplmsso ca appaggho ca, jirino pi pottlmho dubbanno c^eva hoti 
dukkhasamphasso ca appaggho ca: jinnarh pi potthakam uklchaliparimaj - 
janam vd karenti sankarakute m nam cha4denth-^^ng, 33. 
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Accord the RV. verse may be translated: ''Thou 
becamest, thou grewest up, thou didst attain age ; now the 
first one, now the other one has pierced. Two hemp-wrappers 
(i.e,, the heaven and the earth) wrap, as it were, him who 
has spread beyond this region/*’ And the AV. one, " They 
bought thee for hemp- wrappers, . for tattered cloth and for 
goat-skin ”, etc. 

Av. pUst^' 'skin of a man’, Pars. 2^ost 'skin’, later Sans. 
piistaha- and Pali poUhaha- 'a book’, form quite a different 
group of words. 

. Bloomfield’s (SBE. 42, 377 b.) and apparently Sayana’s 
(AV. 4. 7, 6) identifications of pavdata- with avahara-, on the 
ground that the latter word is found with duria- and jarad- 
ajimi- in Kaul 28. 2, is without any force, since the words 
are used in different contexts. Pm&sta-, durH-^ and apm- 
ill AV. are referred to as inexpensive means of exchange, 
wMie dwria-, jarad-ajina-, and uwifcam- in Kau^. are prescribed 
as easily lighted fuels. 

Previous Scholars: Sayana PvV. 10. 87. 10, AV. 2. 7, 5, 

4. 3. 5, ^parimmyam- AV. 2. 32, 2, =zprstfmmmiasya abhito mftamuna^ 
parsuh 11, 10. 14, BK, ; ‘rippe {=:pdrau)\ Grill, Henry, Whitney, and 
other scholars generally follow BR., except when pi’stu and pdriu- come 
together in the same sentence and where they try to difierentiate with 
‘ side ’ (‘ flanks % Henry) and ‘ rib ’ (‘ cote Henry) respectively. Uhlen- 
beck, Etym. Wort., has : p r s t i s f. rippe, vgl. afgh. puMai rippe and 
pargm rippe, siehel. AV, parUis np. puU riicken gehoren nicht hierher, 
sondern zu prstham, **P^sti denotes not ^rib’, which is parsu, but a 
transverse process of a vertebra, and so the vertebra itself ”, — Ved. Ind./ 
s>v. ^arrra. This last one will appear to be the right meaning. 

It would appear from the above that scholars are often 
doubtful as to the precise meaning of prsti-, especially w^hen 
they have to distinguish between it and pdrH’. Prsti- is 
distinguished from pdr^u- in AV. 9. 7. 6, devUndm pdtmh pfstdya 
upaaddah pdr^avah, and 10. 9. 20, yah prsiir ydica pdriavah ; 
and from pdrivd- in 9. 1. 34, yah pdrive uparsdnty anuniksanti 
pTsUh, In 12, 1, 34, uUd/ms tvd praticm ydt prstibhir adhi 
Mmahe (addressed to the earth), men are said to lie on the 
earth, facing upwards, with their prsUs, Whitney and Griffith 
here give a derivative ■ meaning 'stretched out’ to uUdnd-^ 
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apparently in, order to be consistent with the meaning ' rib 
Blit uUand- usually means, not only in classical but also in 
Vedio Sanskrit, ' lying on one's back.', ‘facing upwards', cf« 
BY. 10.142.5, bdhu ydd Agm ammdrmrjdno nydnn uUdndm 
amisi bhumim, and 10, 27, 13, etc., where iiUdnd- is contrasted 
with nydh ‘ facing downwards In 18. 4. 10 horses are called 
ffstwahah, which Whitney renders ‘back-carrying (?)'. These 
instances show that is not the same as pdriu-, but is 

either the back itself or some part of the body at the back. 
GBr. I. 5. 3, just after counting the pdrsns, .analyses the spine 
{cmmlm-) thus : anukam trayastrimso^ dvatrimiatir hy evai Hasya 
prstikundUdni bliavanty^ mmham imyastrimiamy tasmdd miuhmh 
trayastrimSahy where it {viz,, the spine) is said to have thirty- 
two rings (?) oi 2 >rsti- [of. Susruta, SMra, oh, 5., prsthe trimM 
{mtMni)]. The number and the description agree with those of 
the transverse processes of 'the vertebra. 

From this the meaning was easily’* widened to indicate 
the spine or the back itself, as is seen in the case of prstivahah, 
Hastyayiirveda of Palakapya, which seems to be a fairly 
ancient w^ork, uses at 3. 9. 55 prsiau tor prsthe, A similar use is 
also found in Kalyanamandirastotra, Ind, Stud. 14, 386, 
and Simhasanadvattrimsika and Pancadandachatraprabandha, 
ib., 15, 378. 

In the light of the above Pali 2 A'iiM Sbnd piUM (f .), Prak. 
paithi, pitthi, and putthi (f.), Guj, ptith (f.). Sindhi piithi, putM, 
Mar. puih, and H. pUh (f.), all meaning ‘ back are to be traced 
back to Of. Turner, Dictionary of Nepali, s.v. pith and 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. V. p. 124, s.v. 
rpuUai, It is also clear now that Av. . parlfi.s and' nP. puUdo 
really belong to prsti-, not to prstha- b>b Dhlenbeck thought, 

pespa- 

ydt te risidrn ydt te dyuii&m dsti pispam ta atmdni : dhdtU 
tad bhadrdyd punah sdm dadlmt pdrusd pdruh, 4. 12. 2. 

yo nah mpdd d&apatah ^dpato ydS ca nah Hpdt : ium pis- 
pam ivd 'vahsmnam idm prdty asydmi mrtydve, 6. 37. 3. 

Previous Scholars ; Say ana re&ds presgiam {^priyaiamarn) at 4. 12. 2 
and pestam {=pisiam) at 6. 37. 3. * Knochen. ..... .vielieicht von I. pU h— 

BB., followed by Ludwig, Grill , and Griffith. Weber, Ind. Stud. 18, 47, 
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i*eii'ders with *Quetschuiig% and Hillfebrandt, Ved. Chrest., vocabulai^yj 
remarks : **Ich stelle das Wort zum Wurzel pis^ zermaimeii, raid ver- 
mnthe: iosgesehlagenes Sttiek Fleisch, Fleischfetzen Bloomfield also 
readers with * bone although not satisfied. Whitney renders the two 
passages respectively: ‘‘What of the© is tom (np), what of the© is in- 
flamed {Hyut)^ is crushed (9phtra) in thyself—may Dhatar ©xoelleiitly put 
that together again, joint with joint”, and, “Whoever shall curs© us not 
cursing and whoever shall curse us cursing, him, withered (?), I cast forth 
for death, as a bone (??) for a dog 

Bloomfield, SBB. 42, 385, has already suggested a connec- 
tion of pestra- with pUita^- and peH-, and that, like the otlier 
two, it may also mean 'flesh’. In fact all these three words 
contain the same root pi4- ' to prepare, make ready (especially 
meat, by cutting it up and carving it) followed by different 
suffixes, -tra (Ved. Gr. § 152), 4a (ib. § 145), and 4 (ib. § 131) 
respectively ; cf , janih and a-jdnih, jatdni, janUram EV. 7. 34. 2, 
56. 2 (S^y,), ^ birth’; 'to be born’, nrtih^ nrttdm 'dance’: 
nrt- 'to dance’, vasitam, vastmm 'cloth’: vaa- to clothe’, etc. 
For root pU- in this sense, cf. AV, 12. 5. 36, ^armh krudddk 
pUydmand Simida piHtd {brahmagavi). The word piUtd- itself 
occurs twice in the AV., at 5. 19. 5, krurdm asya aidsamm 
irstdm pUitdm a&yate, and at 6. 127. 1, vidradhdsya baldsmya 
lolhiiimja vanaspaU : visdlpakasyau ^sadhe mo^cMsah piHtdm cand» 
where it seems to have a figurative meaning. 

This meaning not only suits both the contexts but seems to 
be requned by them. AV. 4. 12., where the first passage 
occurs, is all about the healing of fractured bones, torn and 
damaged flesh, etc., cf. v. 3, adm te mdmsdsya visrastam sdm 
dsthy dpi rohatu, and v. 4, dark te dathi rohatu mdmsdm mdmsina 
rohatu. In the second passage, a piece of meat offered to a dog 
would make a better simile than a bone for a man offered to 
death, for in the former case there is also the suggestion of 
being completely devoured. 

prdrtha- 

myaksetri nd ramaae va^i sdn mrdayasi nah: dbhud u pmr^ 
thas tahnU ad gamisyati bdlMkan. 6. 22. 9. 

Previous Scholars : “ Lies prd-arthaSi nach FW. : ^Ausriistung zur 
E©is6<^; vieileieht aber praedic. zu ia^m(^=;fortstrebend (vgl. arthay-^pra), 
Ludwig : ^begierig naeh der Ferri©<^ Hillebrandt ; ^B©r©itwillig<^ — 
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Grill. “ The ' pada-readiiig in c is pra'Cirthah ; prd-ar- would better suit 
the meaning given ^^eady to set out % lit. having an object in front ’ — 

Whitney. 

Prirtlia- seems to be a coiTuptioii for prartliya-, ‘ amenable 
to siipplicatioB cf. RV. L 82. lc,d, yada mh simiftmatah 
Mra tid miMyasa id yojd m tndra te Mn, and Grassmann, 
s.¥. &rthay-f meaning (2). This (prarfMa-) is required also by. 
the metre and would save us an awkward resolution and a forced 
meaning. The loss, of y is only another instance of the tenden- 
cy of the AV. mss. to drop the last of a conjunct of three, see 
instances under Mlcmtsala-^, to which may be added aks(y)au.' 
4. 3. 3 (majority of Wh.’s mss.), tdlp{y)mii 14. 2. 4l€l, mek8{yy 
dmi 7. 102. 1, rdks(y)amanak IS. 4. 70, etc. 

blirmald’- 

yds te' sarpo vfscikas trstddamimd hemantdyabdho hhpnalo 
guha mye : hfmir jimat prthivi ydd yad ijati pravfsi tan nah 
sdfpcm rno^pasfpadydcchivdmtmano mrda, 12. 1. 46. 

Previous Scholars : The commentary is wanting on this kSnda. BR : 

‘ adj. belaubtj torpidus Wackernagel, I. § 63.y.: ‘ v.; hlipnci’ „VeniTung®^ 
hlipni’, AV. bhrmala : v. bhmmd- „Loho“ sp. hhrarmti „schwei- 
fen Lutlwlg, p. 548 : “ der sarpa, der steehende, mit hartem zahn, der 
dir voii winter erfroren, der sich liin undher schiagelnde im verborgen ligt 
Biooniiield : ' The sequent, the scorpion with thirsty fangs, that hiber- 
oatiiig torpidly lies upon thee ’ etc. Henry : ‘ Ton serpent, ton scorpion a 
i'ajjre morsiire, j qui englouti par Fhiver git assoupi dans sa cachette’ etc, 
Whitney : What stinging (vi'sclka) harshbiting serpent of thine lies in 
secret, winterharmed, torpid (?hhfmald); whatever worm, O earth, becom- 
ing lively stirs in the early rainy season — let that crawling not crawl upox->. 
us : foe thou gracious to us with that which is propitious 

The Ppji. reading hliramalo suggests that our bhpnald- may 
be identical with bhramara- ' a humble bee Confusion of ra 
and r in mss. is very common ; cf. for instance, prsii- or prstM- 
in some mss. for prasti-- AV. 10. 8. -8, 13. L 21, recorded by 
Whitney in his translation ; kramuka-, v, Lioxkrmuka- Kaus. 28. 

2 ; prahiycmi for prinycm in Darila’s comm., to Kaul 11.16; dmti- 
iotdfti- Kaus. 38. 12 ; ms. Ech Ji/fdetm^ PBh hrdaymn toihradam 
lb. 52. 5, etc. Kesava commenting on yukiayor md no devd ym 
te sarpa (the present verse) Hi iayanaidhrmrdh pariUkhati^ 
Kaus. 51. 17, remarks, afha sarpaMsvastyayammi ncyate: mrpa- 
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vficilm-dvidaMMwMiaha-bhrmrmfa-bhnndhMa-hf^ etesmn 

bimyam na bhawti^ and again under tlie following sutraj, ....... 

mhibhmye vriciMbbsye maiakabhiye bhrmnarasamghe hrmiblmye 
etc. His enumerations, especially the second one, when equated 
ill oixler of presentation with oiir verse, show that according to 
hi?fi dvidu7n4(i'nui'i(tlcct~ or maMJcOj- and blipTmld- 

bhmmam*. For trstddamimd cl, also AV. 7. 58. 3, arbimsya 
ffpmdamihm ma&dhasyd ^msdm visdm^ and Sans. Beiig. 

etc. du§ “a This makes it clear that in, Kesava’s tiin.e 

(c. lltli century) either the reading itself was bkrmnard- or 
bkmmald- instead of bhrmald--, or the latter was understood to 
be identical with the former. The above verse may accordingly 
fee translated: The serpent, the scorpion, the harsh-biting 
(mosquito), the bee of' thee, that, pressed (lit., ' ground ’ : jabh- 
tto grind ^) by winter lie in concealment; whatever worm, 
being lively, 0 earth, stirs up in the early rainy season, let that 
crawling not crawl on to ns, favour ns with that wliicli is, pro- 
pitious ’b 

mmi{n)a4 

dem midm mddJmnd sdmyukmi ydvam Sdras'miySm diM 
mimtw amrkrmli : Ifidra dsit sirapatik Mdhratnh ImwM m^m 
Maruiah S'lid&mmk, G. 30. P. — V.L, ma'Mt;-. 

ni tigrmm abhy dm^um aiddd dMtd manav ddM : jusSno 
mya sahhydm- BV. 8. 72, 2. 

- ; wm'' etaMm ■ pdvammo mam.'i) Mhi: mitdrikmia 

fStor. ib. ih 63. 8. 

rdjd mei-habhir lyciU pdmmmio mmitm ddM: anidriksena 
ydtave, ib. 9. 65. 16. 

Previous Seliolars ; All have taken manme {or -mul) as if icieiifelcal with 
/mmmu ‘,ii3iaE’’ or ’ (loc.), although some, like Whitney, are not quite 

'satisRed. . 

The accent indicates^ that man(n)a4 may be altogether 
different from mmm-; and man(n)av with verbs like amrkr- 
mh ‘ ploughed’, sidat * sat pdmmdmk ‘ being purified suggests 

ocouis also m TB. {ii. 4* 87; exactly repeated in AP. QB» ¥'!♦ 
30, 20; PCS. iff, 6. L), MB. (ii. 1.16), and K. (xlii, 16). The TB. version 
begins with etum u tydm mddh- (so MB. also), and it gives in h $drmv<Myus 
and Whitney* 
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that it may refer to some place or plot of land on wMcli these 
■actions could be performed. Now, Bang, has a word mana 
{ < .^ mmvya ^ ) wMcli means fertile piece of land on either 
side of a river ^ (so near that it is often flooded when the river is 
full). Of. also mmii-rudhaka-^ synonym of simbidhanya- (podded 
grain, such as pulses) Kalpadrukosa p. 142, %%, 'UmMdhmiyam 
jalaMinmm smilcmmm manimdhaham. The application of 
such a meaning to the first verse, where the river Sarasvat! (cf.. 
TB. reading -smtyds) is mentioned, is clear, while the other 
three verses relate to Soma, who is frequently connected with 
the river or river -bank ; cf . in the same hymns, duMnM saptai 
^kdm npa dvd pdnca srjatah : tlrtM sindhor ckIM svare, 8. 72, 7 ; 
idm im mfjanty dydvo lidrim nadhii vdjinam : imlum hulmya 
matsardm^ 9. 63. 17 ; yd drpiMsu kftvasii ye mddhye paatytmdm : 
ye vd jdnem pancdsu {somasah siimire), 9. 65. 23 ; also 9. 76. 1, 
8. 96. 14, 15, etc. ^ 

madJiyamaMf 

ydsyd ' njana prmdrpasy dngam angcifk pdnispamk : tdto 
ydksmam vi bddJiasa %igr6 madhyamaMr iva^ 4. 9. 4= EV. 10. 97. 
12, VS. 12. 86 with v.i., ydsymi ^sadMk pmsarpatha in a, and 
bddhadhva in c. 

Previous' SchoiaPB': Sayaiia: * madhyame antarikmsthane ieie sarnGmu- 
tUi madhymnaSih myuh\ ot, ‘arif 7 nitram arer mitram iti nUiSastrokta- 
rajamandalamadhyavartl raja‘s (AV.), and, ^ madliyammthane mHmmano 
raja’(BV.). BB. : *etwa intercessor \ Orassmann: ‘woi; der in der Mitie 
sick lagernde als Bezeichnung etwa des Heer-fuhrers *. Whitney : 

Madhyamagt is o£ obscure meaning; * arbiter’, as conjectured by BR, 
seems very implausible £ BR, express their conjectural meaning by the 
Latin word intercessor; by which, I suspect, they intend, not ‘ mediator ’, 
but rather adversary ’ or * preventer ’ of the disease, which would be 
plausible enough ] ; more probably ‘ midmost man % like madhyamesthU or 
chief (see under iii. 8. 2,), and madh/yamagi used especially of the leader 
about whom his men encamp, for his greater safety, in the night 

In the simile in the second half we have on one side, 
Hhon drivest away disease’ — a subject, an object, and a 
verb — , while 011 the other side apparently only the subject 
(madhyamaMr) and the verb (the same m-bddh-). This suggests 

I Cf. PunJ. mand ‘low moist ground on the bank of a river or 
stream % which cannot in the ordinary- way come from the same source as 
Beng, mma^ and Telugu manu * earth, -soil % ' 
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that we liaYO probably to split up madhyama^if into two words ^ 
mddJiyam^ acc. sing, of mddhya- ^the central part', and aMr^ 
nom, sing, of ^aSir (for accent and gender cf, vandhuf”)^ 
probably ‘a boring instrunient^ or 'awl’ as will appear from 
the following correspondences. Walde, Idg. Wort., s.v. ak 
(z. T. aiich ak-) ,,scharf, spitz, kantig ; Stein", gives a detailed 
account of words formed with this element, of which those 
formed with 4 (p. 29) seem to be identical (at least some of ^ 

them) with our "arm., asefe jjNadel", aksL Os{%)la^ 

„ Wetzstein", ags. egle pL ,, Alirenspitzeii, Graniien", engl. aih 
„Graimen", ahd. o-MIm. ,,*Ahren-spitze, Graiine '% nhd. (dial.) 
agel, dgel undAchel; acymr. ocoUn ,, 008 ", neymr. 

agalen^ und (hpgaleUi nbret. higolen „ Wetzstein" ; lat. miilms' 

,,Stachei"; anord. soi-dll ,,Fleischgabel" ; oyinr. ebill 
,,Bohrer" com. epill hoern ,,clavus", mbret. ebil „Pflock, 

Stiff, Nagel 

Assuming this modification of the text and meaning of 
Whitney’s translation may be modified: "Of whom- 
soever, 0 ointment, thou creepest over limb after limb, joint 
after Joint, from thence thou drivest away the ydhsma 'as 
a sharp boring instrument the middle portion (of anything,, 
by cutting a hole) ’”. 

mura- -muradeva- 

1 . mura^ ■. . 

ya Mdpa idpanena yd ’gMm mumm adadhi : 'ya rdsasya 
Mrmidya jdtdm drebhe tohdm attu sd, 1. 28. 3 =4. 17, 3. 

'Mum- has. been rightly identifiedwith mula - ' root ’, but the. ; . 

import of .c seems- to have been misunderstood. Thus the 
Commentator takes muram as adj. of aghdm^ meaning either 
ddibhutam or murchaJcaramf and reads ddade {r=:panjagr5ha^ 
krtavati Hyarihah) for d dadM; Grill, '....hat gift’ge Wiirzel 
angewandt'; Whitney, '..that hath taken malignity as her 
root (? mura).^ As, however, d dhd- usually means 'to lay % 

'to deposit’, Ho bury or impregnate cf. RV. 9 . 19 / 5 , Icmid 
vYsanydnttbhyah pundno gdrbham ddddhat^ and roots are men- 
tioned as having been used for sorcery, cf, mnkihft- in ydJif 
hftydhfn mnlahfd ydtudhano 4. 28. 6, and mulm- in hrtydkftam 
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vahgimm muUmm Sapathey^^ 5. 18. 12, the rendering should 
rather be, *tliat hath, buried the wretched root ^ Cf. 5. 18. 8, 
yim ie kriyam Icupe ’mdadhuk imaSdne m nimkhnuh, or 10. L 18, 
yUm te bmhisi yUmimaMne ksetre krtyam valagdm m nicakhnuh, 

2. mumdeva- 

dyodamstfo areim ydtudhandn upa sprSa jdtaveduh sdmid- 
dhah : ajihvdyd mmadevan mbJiasva kravyado vrsdva dhatsvd 
- 8. 3. 2=RV. 10. 87. 2. 

pdrd irmhi tdpasd ydtudhUndn pdm ^gne rdkso hdrasd 
ifmhi : pdm ^rdsd mumdevan chrmhi pdm ^stitfpo abhi soiucd- 
nah. 8. 3. 13 { = 10. 5. 49)=RV. 10. 87. 14. 

hzdm jaM pumdmsam yStudhanam idd stnyam maydyd 
iaSaddndm : vtgnvdso muradem rdunki mci te drSant suryam 
uccdranta?n, 8. 4. 24=RV. 8, 104. 24. 

Previous Scholars: Sayana; ^muranalcnda rdhmsah (8. 104. 24), 
mudhadevan maralcmydpamn (10. 8. 2), maravydparan (ib. v. 24) on RV., 
and, mulena aumdhena dwyanti, or mudhah santo dwyanti te (8. 3. 2), 
niafmmm harmana dwyantlti (v. 13), mamnahrlda mulena vimumdhya 
dwyantlti va (8. 4. 24) on AV. BR : ^^muladeva zu P. 8, 2, 18, Virtt. 
2, Bez. gexvisser Unholde,^ Grassmann : ‘ Bezeiehnung damonischer Wesen 
odor ilirer Verehrer. ’ Whitney ; * faiseworshippers.’ Henry renders 

with ^demons’ or ''impies’, but remarks in his commentary to 8, 3. 2 
that it is probably a possessive compound with ontm- ‘root’, and not 
murd- ‘ foolish as the accent on the Erst member shows. 

As Henry has already pointed out, the accentuation shows 
that the first member in mAradeva- is mum- 'roof, thus the 
word meaning, ' having the roots as one’s god In view of 
the importance of the use of roots in sorcery, as seen under 
mum-, this implies simply that the sorcerers were so called 
because they were devoted to and expected everything from the 
roots just as much as the Rsis did with regard to the gods. 
That roots were actually worshipped as fetish and their wor- 
shippers were later confused with demons, as Henr\" would 
suggest, does not seem to be a necessary implication. 

vra- 

Vends tat paiyat paramdm guha ydd ydtm vUvam bhdvaly 
eharupam : iddm pf^nir aduhaj jayamdnah svawido abhydnusafa 
vralK 2. 1. 1. 
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4cMsp dsmhS eo ^bhau mrtyur vfijah prajApQM-k : lokya 
uccMstu tyaUd wdS m drM ca ^pi inr mdyi, 11. 7 (9). 3. 

stdmbKd clM dyfm sd dharumm prmckjdd thMit vijaya 
dfdviPMm fhdfo gSh : d 7 i-% svctjUm mdhisds culcsata vfUm memni 
A^voisyapdfi mdtdram goh, EV. 1. 121. 2. 

smsa smsre jyUyasyai yonim draig dpaity asydh praticdks- 
yiv: pyuGcMnit raimtbhih stiryasyti ^ njy cmMe samanagU im 
vmk Ib. L 124. 8. 

ptirvdm dnuprdyatim ddade vas trm ynMS asjav aHdIidymo 
gak : subdndhavo ye . vi^yd iva vm dnasvantah srdm aisaniM 
pdjrflk Ib. L 126. 5. 

te mMvata prathamdm ndma dhmws ink sapid rmtuk para- 
mdni wmdan: idj jdmtir abhydnusata vrd dvirbimmd armitr 
yaMsd goh, Ib. 4. 1. 16. 

gobhif ydd mi anye asmdn mrgdm nd vra mrgdyante : abldt- 
sdmnti dhenubJdk, Ib. 8. 2. 6. 

samudmd ur-mim -M iyarti Ve^io nabhojih prsthdm haryaid- 
eya darii: ridsya sdndv ddhi vistdjyi bJirdi sammidm yonim 
abhydnusata vmk, Ib. 10. 123. 2 

Preyioiis Scholars : Sayaiia on RV. gives various meanings to this 
word: * night' or Mawn’ (1. 121. 2), samyagananalietava upali, mnianuh, 
ia gacmnilti samanaga mrlyutah, vra vrataht mdyutsamgha iva (1. 124. 8), 
vriyanta iti vrah, vratah taharalopaS chandasah (1. 126. 5), vm iiy umso 
ndma (4, 1, 16), and vra varitaro jalddibhir updyair nirundlidnd vyddhuh 
(B. 2, 6). On AV, 2. 2. I he has vrah^ either dvrtdtmanah prcfjdhy or, 
myanidndh^ » . ,apali^ and on 11.7 (9). 3, vrah vdrako varunah drah 
drdvahah amrtamayah somah, Geldner, Trans, of RV. p. 149. n,, summarises 
the opinions of leading inoder n scholars and gives his own opinion : 
naeh Roth : Haufe, Sehar, nach Pischei : \yeib, iiach Bergaigne (40. h. 14) 
femelle en rat oder femme amoureuse. Dies wohl richtig. vril i&t das 
Lockweibohen, In 8. 2. 6. bezeiehnet es die weibiichen Locktiere, mifc denen 
Jager das Wild einfangen wie di e Sanger den Indra. 1. 124. 8 sind die Frauen 
gemeint, die auf die Hoehzeit gehen um Manner einzufangon (vgL AV. 6. 
60) j I. 126. 5 init dem Beiwort vidydh die Hetaren {Byixomai TraeStW) ; 

; 4,-1, 16 ; 10.' 123., 2 1 AV. ■2.:, 1 . X.-.die Doo'kstimmen der Sanger, wobei das 
Bild der nach dem Stier brhllenden Kuhe festgehaiten wird. 1. 121. 2. ist 
das den BMel lockende Weibehen, das Indra als der Biiffel iur sich 
seibst ©rzeugt hatte, gemeint, also eine muyU^\ Whitney renders with 
‘troops’, although h© refers to Pischel’s interpretation. 

Piachel’s view (and evidently also that of Bergaigne and 
Oeldner) that vra- means ‘ a woman Ved. Stud., II. 131 and 
313-322, rests on the following : (1) corresponding to samanaga 
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iva wah RV. i. 124. 8. there are RV. 4. 58. 8^ §, 75. 4, 7. 2, 5, 
10. 80. 10, 10. 168. 2, etc., where women are said to goto a sdmuM, 
which is shown to have been a kind of festive gathering ; (2) in 
RV. 1. 121. 2, like mena^n divasya and mdtdmm goh, wU- should 
also refer to a female animal, namely, that of the maMsih ; (3) 
In RV. 8. 2. 6 there may be a reference to capturing. elephants 
with the help of a she-elephant, vmh standing for vribMk (he refers 
to Bergaigne, Melanges Renier p. 88ff.); (4) in 1. 126. 5 miyah 
* belonging to the people {vU-) ’ qualifying mth may make it 
equivalent in sense to ve^yd- courtesan and (5) in the phrase 
ahhy miuqata vmh the w^ord may stand for the ^ prayers ^ wiiioh 
are often compared to women. 

Against this may be considered the following: (1) corres- 
ponding to samanaga im vrdh'RV. 1. 12. 48 miAtriSya m vf&h 
ib. 1. 126. 5, we have sammiagd aSucaj jdfdvedah ib. 7. 9. 4 (e;L 
Pisohel, loc, cU., p, 315)'Jand viM a Jcseti viiyo viiam ih. 10. 9L. 
2, the only other , recoi'ded instances of samanaga-^ and viiyd-, 
both referring to ' fire (2) the meaning of vend-, with which 
vrdk appears in AV. 2. L 1- and RV. 10. 123. 1 is .uncertain ; 
sometimes the word appears as an epithet ^ wise * , 

.Naigh. 3. 15,, ^ eager ‘ loving h BR.), at others as a particular 
deity. In the latter case it is particularly associated with the 
sun, of. RV. 1. 83. 3, tdtah auryo vratapavejid Ugani, ib, 10. 123. 
and particularly v. 1, wydm Vends codayat pfimgarbhd jyotir- 
jardyu rdjaso vimUne: imdm apdm sangmnS surymya Siium nd 
vipm matibhl fihanti, and AV. 2. 1. 1 and 4. 1. 1 which seem 
clearly to refer to the rising of sun and the consequent unravelling 
of the universe, erstwhile immersed in darkness. Apparently on 
these rest the statements of N'ir. 1 . 7., i§Br. 7. 4. L 14, etc., that 
it means the sun The root ven- 'Ho long for ’ seems identical 
with Av. vaen-^ ' to see ’ and in the latter sense vmd- may certainly 
refer to the sun as the 'observer’; (3) abhy dnuBata may as 
well be the 3rd aor. plur. of m - ' to burn ’ (of. us-, usds- ' dawn ’ 
which would be intended by vrah in this case) with obM and 
mm; and (4) mrgdm nd'vrd mrgdyante in RV. 8. 2, 6 may refer 
to the chasing of wild beasts with 'firebrands’ in hunting, 
reading vm (inst. sing.) instead of - vmh or understanding it 
with Pischel as elliptical for vrdbkih^ ■ , 
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The above suggests that ' glow ’ either of fire or of dawn, is 
perhaps the true meaning of mt- and this is also supported by 
the I.-E. element (or ‘to burn^ found here as well as 
in the following : ulkd- "firebrand’ or "meteor’, ‘iilkusi-imant-) 
and nlmuka- "firebrand’, idbana- "hot’ Vj. 196, ll.vdrms- 
" splendour old HG. walm " warm ’, old Bulg. wA " glow-heat 
variti ‘ to cook Lith. isz-^vora " soft boiled vegetable food 
Lett, wars "soup’, warU "to cook’ — Leskien, Alt. Bulg. Ele- 
ment. p. 13 — old Slav. var& "heat’ vrMi "to cook, to be hot’, 
vruM " hot Lith. vkti "to cook’ — Kluge. Etym. Wb. d. deiitscli. 
Sprache, s.v. tmrm~etc, Cf. also Walde, s.v. 3. p. 269.^ 

samusfald- 

samvdnanl smmispald bdbJiru Icdlymu sd/in mida : dmmn 
ca mam ca sdm mida samandm hrdayam IcrdM, 6, 139. 3. 

Previous Scholars : Sayana hazards a conjecture, samufpala saniyah 
uptaphala satu Whitney : A conciliator, a iove-awakener ( ?), do thou, 
0 brown, beauteous one, push together ; push together both yon woman 
and me; make [our] heart the same”. He remarks, ‘VThe mss. hardly 
distinguish sy and sp, but otirs, in general, seem as distinctly as the case 
admits, to read samusyaln in a; yet SPP. has -uspa- (noting one ms, 
as reading -usya-), and, as he has living scholars among his authorities, 
the probability is that he is right. Save here and at XIV. I. 60. ('Asyalani 
or uapa-), the word appears to be unknown 

Samuspald- is probably identical with samut-spard- " con- 
quering ’ ( : spr- " to conquer ’), entailing a loss of final iinexploded 
t before « as in ut-sthd-: ^usthd-: Vern. uth~* See Turner, 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental studies, V, p. 1301. Compare 
jdyantl and spdram in 5. 5. 3, vrksdm vrksam d rohasi vrsmy 
ydtl ’m kanydla : jdyanti pratydtisthanti spdram ntima vd asi, 
with samvdmnl " winning over ’ and samuspald in the above 
\.;Verse, ; ' ■■ . . ■ ■ ■ 

tJspala- " framepieces of a bedstead’ in 14. L 60, Bhdgas 
tataksa caturah pdddn Bhdgas tataksa catvdry iispaldni : Tvdsid 

^ Walde, loc. cit, tries to show that the meaning, in the Baltic and 
Slavonic languages, Ho be hot’ etc. came from Ho cook’< Ho stir’< 
‘to mix water ’< Hq make wet’, and suggests that Arm, vafem "I 
light mr ‘ bum ’ and Germ, warm are to be separated from them. He 
does not take into account the Sans, examples amongst them. 
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pipeSa maihyato vdrdhran sa no astn smnangaU, seems to 
be altogether a different word from the above. It can, however, 
hardly be different from utpala- in Kanl 35. 26, dlrghofpaU 
hmgrhya samvisati and 36. 7, iayanapadam utpale m, the 
former of which the commentators explain, mammkeSe (■??) 
[prob.- kese, the (side-)poles of the bedstead] adhah krtd (? 4va) 
tatm samvikiti (Bar.), and khapam adhomuhhapattikam grhltm 
..... nSmpiti (Kes.). Assuming utpala- to be the correct form, 
the appearance oi uspala- can be explained as coming first 
through a Prakritic tendency to uppala- and then by ms. 
corruption becoming uspala-. Other instances of ( w ). 
appearing sp (m) are found elsewhere, cf . Whitney’s remarks 
with regard to pippali- at 6. 109. 1 and pippala- at 9. 9. 20. 

sutima- 

langalam pavlrdvat suMmam somasdtsaru : 4d id vapaki 
gam dvim pi'^^^^kavad rathavdJianam pivanm ca prapharvydm. 
3. 17. 3. 

Previous Scholars.* Sayaija: * karmhaaya mkJm-haram,^ BR. suggest 
emendation to 'having a good furrow’. For aomaadtsaru 

(p. somaiat-sarut VS., MS., KS., and Vas. Dh. -pit-aam, Ppp, ^pitsalmn), 
which Whitney considers impracticable, Weber conjectures a noun 
uman 'strap’ and emends to soma {^sa-uma) satsaru 'with strap and 
handle For the rest and variw lectiones see elaborate discussion of 
the verse by Whitney, who renders : ” Let the plow {V&figala)^ lance- 
pointed, well-lying, with well-smoothed handle, turn up {ud-^vap) cow, 
sheep, an ongoing chariot -frame, and a plump wench 

Suilma- in SBr. 6. 44. 3, where it is used to explain $umd-, 
evidently contains the root ‘ to lie see BR. It also appears 
in Kaus. 76. 23, ise fm sumangali prajdvati pmjavati suBma iti 
prathamam^m the following sutra (the same expression), and in 
77. 6, samrchata smpatTio ’navayantah suiimakdmdv ubhe virdjm 
ubJie suprajasauy etG4 Bloom&eld (suggested also by BR.) 
emends in al! these cases to suslma-, but if sukl'a- is substituted 
for siiSima- the meaning suits all right. ^tTna- and Mia- 
' habit ’ thus appears to be parallel formations with M- * to lie 
originally meaning simply ‘ inclination In the above verse 
suMma- probably refers to the inclination of the pole to the 
stump of the plough. 
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As most of the verses of this hymn are foiiiMi also in, 
diffemit texts (Ppp., RV., VS., MS., TA., TS., Vas. Dh.) bnt 
nowhere in the same order or ail together, it is possible that 
this verse is culled from a different context and soma may- 
well be a vocative and sdtsam^safAsam- ' well-handled 
With this iiiiderstaiiding, which does not require change of 
accent or any other supposition, the verse may be translated : 

< Let the plough, furnished with a lance (ic., the share), well- 
inclined, of a good handle, 0 Soma, turn up’, etc. 

In this connection may be considered RV. 10. 93. 14, 
tdcl fMMime pfthavdne vene prd rami vocam dsure maghdvatsu 
ye ytiJdvaya pdnca iata ^smayu patJia vUravy esdm, where both 
duhMma and pffMvdna- have been considered proper names. 
Now King Vena, who is notorious in tradition as a perpetrator 
of evil deeds (cf. Sdrensen’s Index to MBh., 5.'^;. Vena, and 
W, Kirfel, Das Parana Pahcalaksana p. 145f., 15-17 ; 234f., 
10-33; 251, 3-10), had a son called Pfthu. Thus, with the 
above meaning of Mma-, duMima- ^ evil-disposed ’ may well be 
his epithet, while pfthavdna- may mean ‘ having Prthu (as a 
son)’ — see suffix -ana under pdridna — and thus be another 
epithet.^ 

^ The above was approved by the University of London as a thesis 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in July, 1930. 
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IIL— Were Eagamalas Painted By The Artists 
Of ^ Kangra ’ ? . 

By Dr* Hirananda Sastri* M.OX*, DXitt. 

Di\ A. Goomaraswamy ia Ms review of Mr. N. C. Mehta^s 
Et'udies m hiikm Painting wMch appeared ia the Journal of 
ilk Armncmi. Orkntai Society {Yoh 4:7 ^ 1927, pp. 275-278) 
£^xpresses a doubt on the identification ' of Plate 60 (Krsiia 
daiieing, identified as Bigin! Vasanta) and seems, to believe 
that the ^'‘Kiiigra painters never painted He 

that , only one isolated Paharl sketch illustrating a 
ragiiii is known — apart from .Jiirnmn 'h A somewhat similar 
statement he has made in liis Catalogm of the Indian Gollec- 
UfMB in the Mnsemm of Fine Arts. Boston, part V, p. 43. 
Mr. Mehta in his article entitled Notes - on Hindu Painting 
vrhich has appeared in, the Proceedings of the Fifth Indian 
Oriental Conference , (¥ol. .11, p. 1063} seems to have followed 
suit by saying that in the Courts of Kangra, Garhwal, Jammu, 
and other hill States in the Punjab- where Hindi literature and 
Hindu culture were patronised, Raga -and Ragini pictures never 
appear to have been in vogue.*’ , Facts, however, would show 
that the case is different and that the statement of- the learned 
coimoisseiir requires modification. ■ 

In the first place, the nomenclature ‘Kangra SchooF or 
‘ .Pahiri School’ does not appear to be correct. For, what is 
‘ Kangra’ ? It is , the name of ,a town, and a district in the 
Paiijab. The term ‘ Kangra ' School therefore, should be 
applied only to paintings which were made by the Kangra 
painters or their pupils. ' ■ But it is being applied to ^ the 
paintings from Garhwal also, when there. is no reason to suppose 
that the Garhwal painters- -followed, as a rule, the vstads of 
Kangra. The^ name ‘ Paharl School ’ is, on the very face of 
it, fallacious, for, ‘Pahari’ means ‘belonging to hills’ and 
can therefore be applied not only to the paintings wrought 
by the painters of the Kangra valley but also to the work of 
the painters of any other hilly portion of India, The question 
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of nomenclature is,' however, one which requires separata 
study and I need not take it up here. 

I have got an old sketch which represents the Kaiiad5“ 
Riga. It was purchased from a descendant of an ustai or 
master-painter of Kangri itself. That it is the work of the so- 
called' Kangri School’ goes without saying. For the informa- 
tion of scholars interested in the subject, I am reproducing it 
here. This will militate against Dr. Coomaraswamy’s view, for 
it definitely shows that the Kangri painters must have painted 
Ragamalas, It was evidently drawn by the master-painter 
or mtad for the guidance of his pupils. His instructions are 
clearly written on it and were meant to be followed when 
paintings had to be made from the sketch. Otherwise, they 
would not have been given at all. According to these instruc- 
tions, the dress of the riding figures of the Riga should be 
chintz-coloured and that of the seated figure of it, purple in. 
colour, the faces of all being shown as white. Further, they 
require that the seated figure be decorated with a necklace of 
pearls. In the sketch, the Riga represented, namely, ' Kanada % 
is called the son of ' Megha ’ {pntra-M^heda (a ) ). Megha,^ we 
know, is one of the six principal Ragas of Northern India. It 
may be observed here that in Southern India two different 
Ragas, bearing somewhat similar names, are known. One Is 
called Kanada and the other Kannada, both being or 

Secondary Ragas. The former is a derivative oi MeMkariS 
Kharaharapriya and the latter of Dhlra-6ankaribharana. . ' All 
the Ragas are divided into two main classes, namely, Primary 
'(or janaka) Ragas, and Secondary (or Janya) Ragas. The for- 
mer are known in Southern India- as MelakartSs or ^ Lords of 
Melody’, and also as Sampurna Ragas. The Secondary, or 
Ja%ya Ragas are derived from these MelalmrtSs, 

The title of the- ' Riga represented by the sketch miply 
however, be ■ ‘ Kanada In , the: words, putra’-MegMia^, ..the 
Tamkri writer has omitted lengthening the vowels and put m 
instead of a. 


i Johnson's Collection, India Office, ' London,, has az- pictoe of: ,'tMi 
Mgaz, which, .is reproduced .in /foy: 
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of nomenclature is, however, one which requires separate 
study and I need not take it up here. 

I have got an old sketch which represents the KanadS” 
Raga. It was purchased from a descendant of an ustSi or 
master-painter of Kahgra itself. That it is the work of the so- 
called * Kahgra School ’ goes without saying. For the mforma- 
tion of scholars interested in the subject, I am reproducing it 
here. This will militate against Dr. Coomaraswamy's view, for 
it definitely shows that the Kahgra painters must have painted 
Ragamalas. It was evidently drawn by the master-painter 
or usiad for the guidance of his pupils. His instructions are 
clearly written on it and were meant to be followed when 
paintings had to be made from the sketch. Otherwise, they 
would not have been given at all. According to these instruc- 
tions, the dress of the riding figures of the Riga should be 
chintz-coloured and that of the seated figure of it, purple in 
colour, the faces of all being shown as white. Further, they 
require that the seated figure be decorated with a necklace of 
pearls. In the sketch, the Riga represented, namely, * Kanada ^ 
is called the son of Megha ’ (pufra-MegMda (a) ). Megha,^ we 
know, is one of the six principal Ragas of Northern India. It 
may be observed here that in Southern India two different 
Rigas, bearing somewhat similar names, are known. One is 
called Kanada and the other Kannada, both being Janpa or 
Secondary Ragas. The former is a derivative' of MelakariM 
Kharaharapriya and the latter of Dhira-Sankarabharana, All 
the Ragas are divided, into two main classes, namely, Primary 
'(or jamka) Ragas, and Secondary (or Janya) R%as. The for- 
mer are known in Southern India'- as Melakartds or ^ Lords of 
Melody*, and also m Sampurna The Secondary or 

Ja%ya R%as are derived from them Melakarias. 

The title of the Raga represented by the sketch must, 
however, be ‘Ktoada *. In the words pvim-MegMda, the 
Tamkri writer has omitted lengthening the vowels and put a 
instead of a. 


i Jolmson’s Coilectidn,, India Office, Xoadon, has '» picto 
Riga.;; which is .reproduced-. in ''The Mtt'Sic of Indm A.„ PopIey., ,. , . . 
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It does not matter much if the actual painted copies of 
tlie sketch ha¥e not yet come out* They might be found some 
time. In support of my view I might refer to the representation 
of the Megha Riga which also comes from Kahgra and has already 
been reproduced by the learned Doctor himself in his highly 
interesting OaMlogue of the . Indian Collectdmis in the Mtmum 
of Fine Arts^ Basto-n, Part Y, Rajput Painting (plate CIII, 
LXXVII). Here, it will not be out of place to reproduce two of 
the KShgri paintings with me which appear . to be connected 
with the MSgmnaEs, though they bear no names. One of 
them, possibly, represents- the Varari Raginid The position 
of the hands and the arms stretched overhead in an amorous 
mood is very similar to what we see in the figures of this 
Ragin! which have been reproduced in the aforementioned 
(Plates XXIII and XXXI) although the lady is 
staiicling and has no maid or confidante in, attendance. 


^ This picture is unfinished- 



IV. — Copper Plate Grant of Nettabhanja 

By Pandit Binayak Misra, Calcutta University 

TMs grant had. been kept in the palace of the Ruling 
Chief of the Bod- State since long. No report as to* its dis- 
covery is available. I acknowledge my Indebtedness to Faiidit 
TMakeshwar Ganguly of Mayurbhanjj who got it from the 
Chief of Bod and gave me for decipherment. 

The grant consists of 5 thin plates, each measuring 5|^x 
B'' . They are strung on a ring, thick and 2|" in diameter, 
which passes -through a hole, square in size and bored at 
the left margin at a distance of from the edge of each plate. 
Both ends of the ring are secured by a lump of copper, the top 
surface of which is in diameter. It contains, in relief, 
the figure of a lion in the squatting posture, with the head 
hung down, facing to the right.. The edge of the seal has 
been raised into a rim in order to protect the figure from being 
damaged. The obverse of the first plate contains no writing. 

The characters of this grant are, in form, almost similar 
to those of the Ganjam plate of the 7th century A.C.^. The 
e-mark has been shown on the left top cor!"*sr of single con- 
sonant (of. devah in 1. 16 and mdhe^vara in L 15). But in 
the ease of conjunct letter, the same mark has been incised 
exactly on the head of the letter (of . khandendo in 1, 2 and padmie 
in 1.4). The stroke of a-mark has not touched the base of the 
letter (cf, adndra and rdga in 1. 1). There is no remarkable 
differences between ‘bha’ and "ha’. They may, therefore, 
be assigned to the 8th century A.C. at the latest. 

The text is in the Sanskrit language. There is hardly 
any orthographical error. . It opens with a verse, composec! 
in the ^ardulavikridita metre, praying -the matted; hair of 
Sthanu ;(6iva)" for' protection. .Then runs the description, in 
prose, of the city of new Angulaka, the place of issue of tie 
grant, which is identical with Angul of the present day. 


i E.I. VoL VI, pp. 143-46. 
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The donor was Paramamaliesvara Netfcabliahjas who should 
not be confomided with Nettabhahja of the Daspalia plated 
since the characters and the seal of the latter’s grant radicaily 
differ from the present plate. 

The grant records the gift of the village Sthanibakara- 
laiiiidaka including the boundary of Battaragliata in Khanda- 
ksetra of the Olasrhga district. The gift was made to signify 
the merit of Basatadevij the deceased queen , of the donor. 
The donee Madliavasvami belonged to Vajasaiieyaoharaiia and 
Parasarasa school of the Kaiiva branch. The plate was written 
by ijlanna (Lalla '?) and incised by Baddarakanadasa, 

Nettabliafija is said to be the ornament of the spotless, 
family existing on the earth. The legend of the birth of 
tlie founder of Blia-hja family, from the . egg of a pea-hen 
has been omitted in this plate. 

The place Battaraghata, mentioned in ^this plate, is 
identical with Patrapada lying oii' the bank of an insignificant 
river in , AnguL Khan daksetra and Olasrnga seem not to 
be different from Khandaksetra and ■ Odayasroga of Jaiia- 
mejaya’s plate I, therefore, identify Olasrnga or Odayasrnga 
with Oida lying on the north bank of ■ the Mahanadi in the 
Athmallik State. 

Satriibhanja, the donor of the Tasapaikera charter;^, 
addressed the .order to the officers of the both Khinjalis. 
There can be no doubt as to the extension of the kingdom 
of the Bhanja rulers, to the south- of. the Mahanadi. It is 
therefore evident that there were two Khinjalis — one lay, to the 
south and the other to ' the north of the Mahanadi. The 
soiitliern Khinjali may be identified' with Kliijaripara in Bod 
and’ the northern Khi.njali with Hijjali in' Angula. The identi- 
fication of Khinjali- with either Khimedy or .Keonjhar ^ carries 
no eonvictioii into the minds, of the' readers. ' ' 

The" origin of the Bhanja dynasty .has so far remained 
obscure. In the plates, later in date than the present grant, 

^ Above VoL VI, p, 276. 

■2 B.l. Vol, III, pp. 340-44. 

^ Above Vol. II, p. 174. L 2, Read libiiljaiyMIiipati. 

^ B.l. VoL XVIII, pp. 2S8-202. 
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the origin of this dynasty has been traced to the egg of a pea- 
lien and the sage Vasistha^. 

The grant of Udayavaraha discovered in the Boiiai State 
lying in the proximity of Mayurbhanjh discloses that the 
ancester of the donor, belonging to Mayura family, came from 
the OMtrakfita, the abode of the sage Vasistha. This grant 
has a peacock seal. The editor of this plate has identified tliis 
May ora family with the Bhanja family of Mayiirbhanja, tiie 
present insignia and the Gotra-name of which are peacock 
and Vasistha respectively. 

We get from the votive inscription® on the image of 
Avalokitesvara found at Khiohing in Mayurbhanj and preserved 
there in the museum that the said image, belonging to R-aya- 
blianja, was made with the help of Dharanivaraha for (signifj^- 
ing) the glory. The peacock-designs are also abundantly found 
in the architectural remains at Khiching. Again the manner of 
the expression of Dharanivaraha ’s name, leads me to suppose 
that Dharanivaraha was not an ordinary man, but a ruler. If 
it be so, this Dharanivaraha may be connected with Uclayavaralia 
of the Mayura family. It, therefore, occurs to me that the 
Bhanja family had kinship with the Mayura family. Again the 
present Kadamba family of Bonai, the origin of which has been 
traced in the old copper plate records to Mayurasarmma may 
be supposed to be the remnant of Mayura family of the plate 
discovered in the same Bonai State, Moreover Barahabhum of 
Chutianagpur, which may be supposed to be the territory 
governed by the Varahas of Mayura family, is not far from 
Khiching in Mayurbhanj. It-, will be, therefore, not absurci 
to say that Bhanja family and Mayura family both ruled 
the countries lying contiguously . I shall show' later on that one 
aflSx added to the names of one ruling family was not probably 
adopted by another family of Orissa;' Consequently Dharanf- 
varaha could easily be connected with- the Mayura family 

1 J.A.S.B. VoL Xn, 1871, p. 106. 

■ ■ ® 1 . Ova j n'yah : M Bayabhaflj asya loke^ a -liiaga van = ayaiii . 

■C; 

^ E.I. Vol. VIII, p. 28. 
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of Uda 3 ?avaraiia. Besides, Mayurabliafija, the name of the 
State, proves itself that it owes its origin to the Bhanja branch 
of Ma}7ora family. Taking all these facts into consideration, I 
accept the view of the learned editor of Udayavaraha’s plate 
that Biiahja and Mayura both were one and the same family. 

The readers should bear in mind that in Orissa, different 
affixes, such as atambha^ tmiga, nanda and hara were select- 
ed by different ruling families, each to be commonly added to 
the names of the rulers of a particular f amity. Ed§(i was added 
to the names of the rulers of the Saiiadbhava f amity ^ . The names 
of the rulers of the Siilki famity often ended with the Stambha 
suffix The affix ‘ tuhga ’ commonty added to the names of the 
rulers of a certain famity, subsequentty became an appellation 
of that famity Such was also the case with the 7i(mda affix 
which denoted a famity The Bhauma djniasty wm. known as 
Kara famity, because the names of the rulers of that dynasty 
had Kara suffix^. The readers should now take note of the 
fact that one affix selected by one famity was not adopted by 
another in the same Orissa Province. It is, therefore, not 
difficult to find out the reason why the Majffira famity came to 
be known as Bhanja famity. 

If we omit the Bhanja affix from the names of the early 
kings of the epigrapliic records of the Bhanja famil}^ we find 
that Kotta, Dlga, Rana, Sila, Satru and Netri each cannot 
indepeiidently denote a proper name of the person, I, there- 
fore, assert that the bhanja affix was selected one branch, and 
vardha b^^ the other branch of the same Blayura famity to 
be commonty added to the names of the rulers of the respective 
branches, and, therefore, Bhatija became an appellation of the 
former branch in latei" times. . As- the present record' which is 
the earliest of all Bhanja records so far discovered, does not 
mention the famity, which its donor belonged to, as Bhanja, it 


-I, Above Vo!. ,XVI, ,pp. 176-88, Madhavaraja, Madhyamar^ja, etc. 

Above VoL II, p. 405 Bauastambha, Kulastambha, etc. 

^ KhadgatiiEga Viuitatunga, etc., Above- Voi VI, p. 2S8. 

^ Ibid., Vol. XV, pp. 241-45, laySnanda, Partoanda, etc. 

5 Vol. XVI, p. 72, Sivakara, Santikara, etc. 
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is probable that tMs ■ family came to be known as Blialija in 
later time, owing to Bbanja affix used by its early miens. 

We find the figure of a lion on the seal of the present 
plate. But the plate ^ of Eanabhanja, of MaynrbhanJ, contains 
the figure of a bull on the seal, while the present seal of, the 
, Bhaiija family of MayurbhaiiJ contains the figure of a peacock. 
We learn from the Hindol plate, that the original e,niloIeiii of 
the Bliauma dynasty was a lion®. But on the seals of their 
plates, we notice the figures of bull and orescent instead of 
lion. There are abundant instances of the change of sea! in 
the same family of the epigraphic records. The difference in 
, seal does not therefore stand in the way of placing ail the 
Bhanja rulers of Orissa -under one family, since thej- have 
harmoniously claimed one descent since long and no inter- 
marriage is ever allowed between themselves. 

, According to the ' view of Mr. Belgar, the Bhatija. family 
is an off-shoot of the glorious Maurya dynasty®. The legend 
of the birth of the ancestor of the historical Maurya family 
supports now his assertion. We find the mythological, story 
ill the Pag Sam Jon Zaiig, Part I, by Pal Jor of Tibbet (edited 
by Rai Bahadur Sara-t Chandra Das, B.A., C.I.E.) that the 
founder of the solar dynasty, which the Maurya family emanated 
from, was born of an egg, which was hatched in the sunk’s ray. 
In Orissa Bhanja family is also known as the solar dynasty. 
Again the legend of the origin of the BhailJa family is in 
harmony with that of -the Maurya.- Besides,- the word Maurya 
may easily be transformed to Mayura by the phonetic rules of 
the Oriya language. It is therefore probable that the Bhanja 
family .sprang from the Maurya family. 

The numerical symbols have been used in wiiting the 
date of this plate. In the last line of the last plate, the 
symbol, preceding to the decimal figure S- and 'succeeding, to 
the word Vadi, must be read as 10' to - make out' the .meaning 
that the deed was executed" on the 13th day of the dark 


1 Vol. XL, 18,71, p.,, 161.: , ■ 

2 Above VoL XVI, p. 75. 

8 Report of Arch. Survey of India,. VoL XII, app. (b) pp. IIO-II, 
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fortiliglit of' the month- of Karttika. In that case, the other 
sj^mboi, succeeding to the word samvat^ which is quite different 
in form from that occurring after Vadi, can be read with the 
help of Biihler’s chart (table IX, 'CoL 24) as 90. Thus the jear 

is PS (90, 8), 

' The era has not been specified in this plate. I suggested 
that the unspecified era, found in ■ the plates of Bhanm-a 
dyiiasty, might be taken as Harsa era, because w'e learn from 
the ‘"Life of Hinen Tsang by Samuel Beal’' that Siladitya 
Harsavarddhana established his supremacy over Orissa^. In 
the opinion of Dr. Keilhorn these unspecified eras of Orissa 
belonged to Harsa era, because the representation of numerical 
figures by symbols was the specific feature of Harsa's reign. ^ 
This a^ssertion is also corroborated b}^ other facts. In the 
Dheiikanal plate, Tribhuvanamahadevi, queen of Lalitahara, is 
said to be the daughter of &i-Eajamalladeva the ornament 
of the southern region. We get from the Hindol plate that 
the same Tribhuvanamahadevi was born of a Naga dynasty^. 
I, therefore, identify this Rajamalla with Pallavamalla of 
southern India, who is also known as Kshatriyamalla first 
because the Paliavas are supposed to have belonged to the Naga 
race®, secondly the ancestor of Paliavamalla is said to be the 
son of the daughter of a serpent king^ and thirdly Raja is 
synonym of' ksatriya. This Paliavamalla is known to have 
ruled in the first half of the 8th century A.C.®. The period 
of liis reign was not less than 50 years I have said that the 
year of the Dhenkaiial plate of Tribhuvanamahadevi is 160 
or lil and that of the Hindol plate of her son Subhakaradeva 
is 150^^. My friend Mr. Paramanand , Acharya has also read 
the ' numerical symbols of the year of - the , Dhenkanal ' plate 

1 Above VoL XVI, i>. 77. 

2 E.I. VoL VI, p. 134. Notes 5 and 6. ■ 

s Above VoL 11, p. 422, is. 11-13. ■ 

J5M., VoL XVI, p. 71. 

& Sontb Ind. Inscription VoL II, p, 345., , ; ■ 

Jouveau-Dubreui, Pondioiieri 1917. 

^ SJ. Inscription VoL II, p. 608. ■ ■ ^ V, p. 157. 

« Ibid, 10 Above VoL XVI, p. 76. 
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as 160 and that of the Kiimuraxiga plate of Daiurinialiadeviv 
daughter of Tribhwaiiamaiiadevi, as 187 h In. ease of t!ie 
acceptance of Harsa era, we should find that Siibl.i.a.k,aTa. II 
reigning in 756-57 A.O^ Triblmvanamahadevi in 766-67 A.,.C. and 
DandtinaliadeFf in 793-94 A.C. I have corrected the reading of 
the numerical symbols of the Neiilpiir grant of Snl)l'iakara I, 
the grandfather of Subhakara II The year 84 of tliis plate, 
corresponds to 690-91 A.C. I had also scrutinized the faesimile 
print of the Chaurasi grant in collaboration with ilr, .F. 
Aoharya, and found that the iiomerical symbol of that p,late 
could be read as 93 (90, 3). The last line of the Chaurasi 
grant of Sivakaradeva should correctly be read as viraja- 
vastavya 4 a 2 )fakUra-Han^ Ukhikim = iti iiistea'd of 

cMraja mstamja tastakura. . . , In that case, we can iind that 
the plate was heated by Harivarddhana who was a resident of 
Virajaksetra, ie., Jajpur. The aforesaid Dhenkanal plate of 
Tribhuvanamahadevi is said to have been incised by Hari- 
varddhana and his son Ra-sabhavarddhana. I now hold that 
the former Harivarddhana is identical with the latter Hari- 
varddhana. If it be so, the margin of time betw^eeii these tw^o 
plates cjamiot be more than 70 years. It is, therefore, evident 
that the identification of Guhesvarapataka with CfOd!iaiiesw’'ar- 
patna and the chronological table of the Bhauina kings, given 
by, me in the J'une issue of this- Journal, both are right. Con- 
sequently I think V the readers would unhesitatingly accept tiB/ 
date of Chaurasi grant of Sivakarad'eva, as 93, Bivakara of 
the Chaurasi grant has been identified with ICiisumahara, tiie 
elder brother of Lalitahara alias Santikara The Dhaiili ins- 
cription of Santikara b©,ars also the year 93 of an unspecified 
era^'. It ca,ii be held that &vakara, son of Subhakara could not 
..rule long, because of his premature death w’hich might be gleaned 
from the fact that he was succeeded by his younger brother, for 
want of issue. However, the reign of fevakara falls in 6fH)-7(«i 
A,C. which synchronises with the date of the Dhauli inscription 
of Santikara. The death of the former and the accession of 

1 IbM,, VoL XII, p, 100. » Bid., Voi XVI, p. n, 

s im., Vol. XIV, pp. 292-306. 4 Bid., Voi XVI, pp. 72-7ti 

B E J. Voi XIX, pp. 263-64. 
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tlie latter to the throne, probably took place in that year* 
However the reign of ^antikara synchronises with that of 
Palavamalla* It is therefore probable that Harsa era was 
in use in Orissa, In support of this assumption I may proceed 
to discuss other points. 

We do not know what became of the Bhauma d3masty 
after 793-94 A.C. It can be gleaned from the inscriptions of 
Dandfmahadevi that the Bhauma dynasty was no longer power- 
fuP. Mr. P. Acharya has drawn my attention to Taranatha^s. 
account that several families in Orissa assumed independence 
and Devapaia also conquered that country Hevapala’s Invas- 
ion of Orissa is recorded also in the inscriptions DevapSla^s 
reign falls between 809-49 A.C.'^. 

Again Govinda III of the Rastrakuta famEy, who ruled 
between 794-813 A.C.^ is said to have invaded Orissa It can, 
therefore, be gathered that in the 9th century A.O. the political 
condition of Orissa was in chaos. It is now probable tbat 
SuUds, Tuhgas, Nandas, and Bhahjas got the privEege of grant- 
ing lands without referring to their over-lord, in the 9th century 
A.O. The Dhenkanal grant A of Ranastambha (above Vol. II) 
contains the date Im, 3, which can be read as 203 correspond- 
ing to 809-10 A.C. Again the date of the Jayapur plate of 
Devanandadeva (above VoL XV) is 193 which corresponds to 
799-800 A.C. 

We learn from the Ganjam plate that the Sailodbhava 
rulers had the right of granting lands in Kongada in 619-20 A.C. 
Again we learn that Subhakara II ® and Dandimahadevi ® of the 
Bhauma dynasty, granted land in the same Kofigada- in the 8th 
century A.C, No grant of the ^aEodbhava rulers of the Sth cen- 
tury A.O, has so far been discovered, . The grant of Dhanaaraja 
of theSaEodbhava famEy has wrongly been assigned to 694 
It is mentioned in this plat© that Madhyamaraja, the father of 

: 1 E J, Vol, VI, pp, 133-42. . , 2 Xnd. Ant, VoL IV» p, 366-66. ^ 

2 Tlie'palas of Bengal, ' By B, B, Banerjee, p* 66, Verse 13. ■ 

^ Above VbL^ : , , s EJ. Vol. VII, App. II, 

: / :«;Bitl.,:VQl.:XVIII,p^ , ^^'E.I. Vbl. ■ VI, p:i43. ■ , 

8 6,A.H,B.S. Vol. iV, p, 192. 2 u,|. YqI VI, pp, 133-42, v ' 

w Above Voi XVI, pp. 176-m ■ 
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the : donor.;, defeated Tiramdeya. This Tivaracleva was iiii» 
cloiibtedly tlie same Tivaradeva of the Sirpur Gupta 
since the rebellious Madhava, for wliose cause Tivaradeva. waged 
\¥ar against' ’Mavdhyamare1.jaj is said to have taken, refuge at tlie 
foot of the Viiidliya* Chaiidragiipta, the brother' of Tivaradeva^ 
was a contemporary of Goviiid III ^ who flourished in the 
begimiiiig of the 9tli oentiiry A.Ct Goiiseqiientl}' "Dliarma-raja 
cannot be assignee! to a date earlier than the end of tlie. 8th, 
century A.C. The donor of the Puri plate is not different from 
that of the Koiideiida grant of. the Sailodbha%m< family. The 
text of the Paiikiid plate is also a copy of that of the Puri 
plate. The Bugtida plate is not also much earlier than the 
Parii^ud plate. All these plates are certainly not earlier than 
thedast decade of the 8th century A.C. , It, therefore, appears 
that ^ailodbhavas acknowledged the supremacy of the B.luuima. 
rulers in the 8th century A.C. when the pow’erful ruler Pallax'-U'- 
malla of Southern, India, gave iiis daughter to Saiitikara i'o 
marriage. This is why the Sailodbhara rulers of the 8th eetitur}- 
A.C. could not make land grants. The Sailodbhava fainiij' 
may, therefore, be supposed to have risen again into po\^'er 
alter the .fall of Bhaumas. ' It is mw evident that Orissa was 
really ...in a chaotic political condition .in the §tl:i. century 
A.C. Therefore., 'the- invasion of Orissa, by Yavanas and 
Raktabahu, which caused the concealment of the image of lord 
Jaganimtha at Sonepur/as recorded in the Macialap'an|i, may be 
assigned, to' this century. Ratta (Rastrakuta)' has probably 
been taken as Ra'kta by the compiler of the chronicle. 

The era, used in Orissa, has , been taken as Gaiiga era 
by. 'the late Mr. R. .D, Banerjee^. In case of the acceptanc,‘e of 
the Gahga era, the date of the Kumurahga plate of Dandimaha- 
devf falls in 905 A.O., as the initial year of the C4anga era is ’77 k 
A.C. according to the same authority. We are, thorefewe, in a 
great difficulty to fix the dates of the rulers of tlie Gupta 
dynasty of Orissa. Therefore the era, used in Orissa, cannot 'be 
taken as other than .Harsa era. Consequently the year 08 of 
this plate corresponds to 704-5- A.O. 
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We learn from the Dhesakanal plate that Maladeva saved 
the Bhaiima family from a calamity. It is, therefore, probable 
that Nettabbafija attempted to usurp the suzerain power of 
Orissa. We find in th© ihscription that Pallavamalla defeated 
on© tFdaya, th© King of th© Sivaras, and extorted from him the 
banner on which th© design of peacock’s tail was made with 
glasses (of different colours) I am now tempted to identify 
this Udaya with Udayavaraha, first because th© emblem of 
peacock’s tail on his banner was unquestionably probabtej^ 
and secondly he, being a ruler of the highlands of Orissa, must 
have been a King of the ^avaras. In that case Nettabhafija 
might be supposed to have caused disturbance by |oinmg with 
Udayavaraha, since they both have been said to have belonged 
to one and the same djmasty. This is why NettabhafSj availed 
himself of the privilege of granting lands without referring 
to sovereign Lord. 

As the us© of Harsa era in Orissa has been proved above 
beyond a shadow of doubt, I can now emphatically say that th© 
year 288 of Ranabhafija’s plate* of MayurbhafiJ corresponds 
to 894-95 A.C. 

I hope to be excused if I attempt to correct in conclusion 
a previous error which bears no link with the present topic. 

I ask the readers to take Jcamaldkara-bhmlcaresu, occurring 
in the 3rd line of the Hmdol plate, published in the last June 
Issue of this Journal, as an adjective of Laksmikara. The 
mistake was due to a wrong notion that two kings, under the 
•names of Kamalikara and Bhaskara, are found in the Tibbetan 
account* 

I edit th© text from the original. 

TEXT. 

First Plate (Reverse):. ' 

L. 1 ...... Oiii . svasti * n6tro=:rdhvam=:vrti-saiidra-raga- 

kapila- 

^ S.IJ. Voi II, p. S64, Ls. 51-60, pratipyj:aam'==Uday=4bMdlito 
iavaiAjam hMW& iaaytra-kaEpa-virachitaii=darpa^a-dbvaiani grblta- 

vAn j . 

2 J.A.B.B. XL, 1S71, p, 166. 


® S'ardulavikrlcfida. metre. 
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h. 2 *.^...pfanta.prablio— dbhasitah 1 khande = iidor==dyiit4^ 

bbirssvristt- 

L, 3 . « . . . ,ddba-dbavalah nfla-svabhaciah kvacMt | 

4 * . .raktah paimaga-bhoga- ratna-maaibMh pacliiie= 

g iMli»-rag=ariiniaih ij Bana-¥»rnBadhare=iiiiraclia = 

Irf. § ,pa-riieMrab sthaBor=j|atali paiittt, vabUnaiia-ra 

Ij, 7. ms=abiikaiaoj==dysiiavat saBda-iaaBdaBa-amRo- 

lia= 

Second Plate (Obverse). 

L. 8. . , « . .ra-knsnma-stavak = aklrnne | viviciba-viclvad = 

dvija- 

h. *Jan=akiile j Baiia-digaiitar=agata-panipta ==s8a= 

L. 10 . ,i:tb=artM-'Sambbrta-¥mciha-panyai (b) pacMya- 

mi 

L. 11 . - . . * .na-vipani-vaaig:^ Janapadai (!i) srJinati navs: 

L. 12 - Angolakapattane j prtlra (sa)rad=ai]aala-iitiav|a 

(l)-tan'a iiisi= 

L. 13. ta-mstrkiis == ah^i-kara- vicbcbhwrita-bbnja-yiiga" 

lah 1 

L. 14. ... . .bsititaia-vi (?) mala-kfila4ilakah 

Second Plate (Reverse). 

L. 16. ... . .Parama-mahe^varo mata-pitr»pM=anndbyiis=s 

L. 16. ... . .tab sr!-Ne|tabbaiJadevah kn&li | Ollirss 

Ii. 17.. . . . .'.figa-visaya \ M-samanta-mahasass 

L. 18. . ... . .manta-maharaja-rajaimka-raiapii=s= 

L. 1§. . . . .. .ttrssantaraiga-knmarssamatya-parika-tada yu.k«' 

tas=: 

li. 20* . . . . ,kan==:varttamaBa"bbavi8yacl==adMkaraB«^ yalli=: 

arham 

Third Plate (Obverse). 

L. 21 . . * . . .satkrtya samajlSpayati vidita8=bliavatii blia?as= 
L. 22. . . . . .tam s=: etad « ‘vifaya- sambadcilm** Khapdakptei^ 

Stambakaradau 

L. 23. . . . . .ndakal? praksa|^rieboMjinm-Batl»^^ sirs 


pfacMyamiiia, 
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L. 24. .... .iiia-sameto=smal)Mr=waJasaiieya” 

L. 26. .... .charan%a kanva-parasarasa-gotraya Ma=: 

L. 26. . . , . . dhavasvamine salila"dliara-piiras=:sarenavi=: 

L. 27 dhiii=aclianclr ssarka-ksiti-ksitidhara-saniakalass 

Third Plate (Reverse). 

L. 28 ya svar=lIoka-gatayah rajhi sri-Basata- 

L. 29. . . . . .devyah paraloka-gamana-pnnya-sambharamiiss 

L. 30 ddisya siikrta-dharmma-phala-pra=: 

L. 31. . . . . . pti- vivrddhaye pratipaditas=tad=:eta= 

L. 32 t = tamrapatta-darsanM = yathakalo = tpS/dyam 

mana= 

L. 33 sasya jata37’ate im sarigralia-saiiiraksano=pa 

Fourth Plate (Obverse). 

L. 34 bhoga = danadi-vimyogam =: upayiin janasy = 

L. 36 asya ksitipatir=gaiiravad=:dharmma-gauravach=: 

cha 

L. 36 na kais=ohid=vighafcah karaniya ity=nktafi== 

L. 37 cha dharmma-d^stre | vahnbhir=vvasudha datta 

L. 38 rajabhih Sagaradibhir=yasya yasya yada bhd= 

L, 39., iiiis=tasya tasya tada phalam | mabhad=aphala- 

Fourth Plate (Reverse). 

L. 40 ^anka vah paradatt=eti partMvah svadaiiat=:plia=: 

L. 41 ...... . laBi^anantyam paradatt=aniipalaiiaiB j sastim. 

va= 

L. 42. . , . . . rsa-sahasrepa svarge modati bhu= 

L. 43 ..... . midah aksipta ch=aiiumanta cha tanye » 

L. 44. vanarake vasetl)danaiiam=:iha 

L. 46. ... . .bMiai-dmain==adMkam samks (iptah) ^rta 

Fifth Plate (Obverse). 

L. 46. . . . .ya-phalam | no gobhir==nnaMraBya 3 airss:nnahi 
li. 47 . , . . clianairsranyair'— mmanoharibhih]|matangaih ^ 4ita* 

L. 48 ; . ehara-chamara-chalat = tnhgais = turaDgair =; ns ; 
'etat I 

L. 49. .... .bhiidtoM=api bhfitaye- bhuvi mahachssohhrey- 
am= 
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L. 50 . ... . .param palanaiii | iti kamala-<lal=ambu-bmdu- 
lo= 

L. 51 lam sriyam=anucbin.tya manusya JMtain=cha-- 

Fifth Plate (Eererse). 

L. 52 lam=idam = udahrtah=ciia budhva aahi purusaih 

L. 53 para-kirttayo vilopya^ I avayam rajSa pradatt= 

L. 54 ajfia | sri aljlnnena ullekhitam | utMrnnam 

L. 65 Baddarakanadasa j t£lmrapatfcakam=:iti 

B. 56 aamvat 90,8 kartti (ka) vadi 10,3 

TE.ANSLATION. 

Ls. l-6..0m. Be it well. Let the matted hair of Sthana 
{&va) — the radiant (front) side of which shines 
with deep brown splendour having the choice of 
upward flow from the eyes (of Siva) — which 
is brilliantly white with the rays of the crescent 
— which holds excellent blue appearance in some 
place.s — which is red with the gems having the 
radiance of ruby and sapphire and adorning the 
hood of serpent, and which is as charming as the 
rainbow, on account of the holding of the 
diflerent colours — ^protect you all. 

Ls. fS-12. .In the city of new Ahgulaka — which is charming by 
(the presence of) numerous lovely women — which, 
being decorated with groups of trees, is over- 
spread with the bunches of nice flowers and 
thus looks like a garden — which is densely 
populated by learned Brahmins of different classes 
— which is crowded by the scholars, wealthy 
persons and supplicants, who have come from 
various foreign countries and which is made 
prosperous by the merchants’ community having 
an enhanced sale of commodities of all descrip- 
v" ■ tions. 

Ls. 12-21 . . Parama-mShesvara 6ri Nettabhafija — ^whose large 
body resembles (in beauty) an autumnal stainless 
blue lily— -whose couple of hands are bestrewed 
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with the rays of sharp swords taken by him and. 
who is the ornament of the spotless family 
existing on the earth — meditating on the feet 
of parents, being in good health and having duly 
entertained the feudatories, great feudatories, 
lords, chiefs, princes, sons of the king (by 
concubine), ministers, the officers of the appoint- 
ment department, and all other present and 
future officers of the Olasrnga district— intimates 
and orders : 

Ls. 21-31, .Be it knowm to you that, the village Stambakara— 
laundaka in Khandaksetra of this district, with 
the fixed eastern boundary of Battaraghata has 
been granted, according to the principle of liba- 
tion of water, to Madhavasvami, belonging to 
Vajasaneyacharana and Parasarasa school of the 
Kanva branch, for signifying the merit of the 
deceased queen Basata-devi and for the increase 
of the rewards of good acts, to enjoy as long 
as the sun, moon, earth and the holder of the 
earth (Vasuki) exist. 

Ls. 31-34. , Having noticed this copper plate there arises no 
expression, suiting the moment, in the mind (of 
mine), who has given away this gift with the 
right of collection, preservation, enjoyment, and 
distribution. 

Ls. 35-39, .Out of respect to the king and religion, this should 
be confiscated by nobody. It is narrated in the 
scriptures that the lands have been granted by 
many, such as the king Sagara' and others, and, 
the rewards of these grants belong to whosoever 
at any time possesses the earth. 

Ls. 3§-63 . . Oh kings ! ' Have no doubt of reward on the ground 
that it is another’s grant. The maintenanoe 'of 
another’s, gift has a, far greater reward than'; 

■ one’s own grant. , 'The grantor of the land enjoys 
happiness in the^heaven for .60,000 years while 
: the confiscator and, the person, ' who acquiesces in : ■ 
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SO cloiag, dwells hi ' the lielL The ra\¥arcl of the 
gift of land Is far greater than that desoribeci 
ill the scriptures . Such reward should not accrue 
to us by the gift of cow, gold, wealth, or of 
other pleasant things, such as the elephants and 
horses moving the beautiful and white piumes 
(on the head) . The preservation of another's gift 
is far better than one’s own gift for prosperity. 
No one should confiscate the gift granted by 
other than self by fully uiiderstaiiding the above 
mentioned verses and remembering that the life 
and wealth of the man are unsteady like the 
drop of water on the petal of lotus. 

■Ls, SS-ofi. .The king himself issued this order. It is written 
by N^.pna and the copper plate is iiieised by 
BaddarakanMasa. In the year 98 (90, 8), on 
the day 13 (10,3) of the dark fortnight of the 
month of Karttika. 




7 Ih 
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V. — Sobhane^war Inscription of Sri 
Vaidyanath, 

By Stidhakar- Patnaik, B.A.. 

Alio'iit 3§ miles to the south of the Cuttack towa and 
about 20 miles or so from Puri on the Outtack-Kakatpur Road 
aad on the boundary of Cuttack and Puri Districts is situated 
the viflag© of Niali which is now noted for extensive , betel leaf 
cultivation. Village Mali is sandwiched between the adjacent 
Villages of Pubakhand alius Purbakhand on the .east and 
Blajhikhand alias Madhyakhand on the west. But strange 
to say in spite of the existence of villages Purbakhand and 
Madhyakhand there is no Antyakhand or Uttarkhand or 
Faschimkhand in the neighbourhood. The villages adjoining 
Majhikhand on the west are Nuagan, Korkor, Khandasari, 
Govindpada, Subarnpur, etc. ■ 

The four 'villages Pubakhand, Mali, and Majhikhand and 
Nuagan as already said are contiguous to each other and from the 
names at least it is quite clear that these villages originally formed 
one big village which probably went by the name of MALI. 
There is a very old Brahman Sason at Mali. In village Nuagan 
of the present day there is an old Math and the important 
temple of ^obhaneswar which is the subject matter of this 
article is also situated in the same village. 

The temple is an old one. It is surrounded by a compound 
wall which Is at its greatest about 8 or % ft. high. The 
compound is about 185 ft. by 106 ft. in dimension. At thO' 
foot of the compound wall on the west was formerly flowing the 
sacred river PRAOHI which is now almost completely silted up. 
Of the temple the Baradeula sxid the Jagamohan now exist and 
in front of the latter and' adjoining it there '.was a mandap and 
adjoining it was the MuMasSli, . The mandap and Muhhasali 
had probably one roof although the plinths of the two are 
of different height, that of the Mukhasdli being about ■5- ft. high 
a'od that of the mandap less than 2 ft. . Of these two structures 
only the plinths and the stone pillars now exist. There is no 
sign of there ever having been 'a ' wall around whatT call the 
MukhmSli. A part of the plinth of the mand<^p on the south- 
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eiti side has sumkeii down to the grouad l6¥el aad some of the 
pillftfs :0'ijtbalaaced ia conseqaence. The BmuSemh and the 
Ji^amo'han are in tolerably good coBditioii. In the three 
'^p<ir&wmd€fdm- of the temple on the souths %ve8tj and north are the 
images of Ganesj Kartik, and Parvati respectively. By observfi- 
tion of the structure and situation of the temples it appears the 
main temple with the pars'wadeulas of Ganes and Kartik wws 
there from before and the Jagamohan, maiiciaps ete.^ aiid the 
pdfswadeula of Parvati were added subsequently. Tlie 
ANTABALA between the main temple and the Jaga!iiolia:ri 
is found clearly to conskt of two separate struotiires of different 
periods, as if two doorways have been placed side by side, 
no portion of the one having been dovetailed into the other 
which would have been the case had the entire antarah l>een 
one continuous structure built at one and the same time. It Is 
for this reason that about SO j^’ears or so back the joint cracker! 
and water leaked into the temple and hence it has bean 
repaired by an arch of bricks on the roof over the mifmala. 
This is the only place w^here brick has been used. Similarly 
the temple of Parvati also appears to be a subsequent addition 
m this temple as well, m the image of Parvati show’s. Whereas 
the images of (lanes and Kartik are made of ordinary sanilstone 
and are not— more particularly the image of Ganes— so gi*acef«h 
the imag© of Parvati is carved of black chlorite and is of 
very beautiful workmanship. This latter temple is not also 
symmetrically situated or constructed with tlie pamwaimlm 
■of Ganes and Kartik. Possibly, it has been subsequently 
substituted for the originally existing one for it is not probable 
that there was no parmmdmkt on the north although there are 
two on the west and south. The people of the locality cannot 
■say.,aj8 to. who built the temple. ' On- the south of the temple, 
are the signs of an old silted up -tank which is now Icnowii 
as gad”* Possibly .reference is made to this hi ntanm 

19 of the inscription. 

The most important thing regarcMng this temple 
however the two inscriptions in it, one small one on a smai 
stone post over which is carved B^'MmUngam situated within 
the eompound below the compound wall on the south side and 
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til© other a frmmti oi king Vaidyaaath the buflder, is insoribecl 
o:a a Mack stone slab embedded on the eastern externai wall of 
the Jagamohaii on the south of the entrance door. The 
sinaMer inscription has by now been completely obliterated 
by the action of wind and weather to which it is constantly 
exposed. The other one which is sunken into the body of the 
temple is better preserved. The stone slab is fixed at a height 
of about 30 inches from the floor of the mandap. The sisse of 
the stone slab' is' 32*^ x 22" and the inscription contains 30 lines 
constituting 25 slokas in different metres as noted below :~ 

J§ardulm vikrldita — 1st, 2nd, 6th to Oth, 13th, i6th, 19th, 
20th, and 22nd to 24th ; 

VasaniuHlaka — 3rd and 11th; 

PraMrsam — 4th ; 

Anustiibh — 5th ; 

Bathoddhatd—l()th ; 

Sragdhara — 12th, 17th, 18th, and 25th (last) ; 

JfSImi— 14th ; 

Mmdakranta — ■15th, and; 

^ikharinl — 21st; 

The letters are high and are quite legible. 

The inscription shows that Garuda, (stanza 3 ^ 
ffwrfir ) a Brahman by caste of Kasyapa gotra established 
a separate kingdom of his own at Kakodarapur-Bhujangam- 
puri of the pras'asti — some 10 miles to the north of Ifiali. 
From Garuda was bom Mddhav from him king flawy and 
king Vmidyanath of high battle fame 

stanza 6) descended from Mm and thus Vaidyandih was the 
'great-grandson of Baruda^ the founder- of the line. That 
'Brahman warriorS' were then found -..in. ; - Orissa and serving 
under the Ganga dynasty is -also clear - from the Ohiteswar 
Temple inscription of Cuttack 'district. - 

:y. ' thjQ proMasti it appears - the temple was built 

by the great artist ( stanza 24) Sabam who too 
was a Brahman ( Upf wpfw ) and the prctsasti was composed 
.by pne.Udayana under. orders of king Baidyanath (stanza 23). 

In stanza 21 mention is made of. maihs then exist- 
ing at Naili. Now as already said there.,, exists even now 
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a T©ry oM ^nafh thare. For want of time I bav© not been 
able to inqiiir© from there as to i.te origin or that of 
the Temple. Some cine may probably be obtained from 
there. 

;D 0 ,te— It is a pity the inscription contains no dates and so 
we have to depend for it on circnmstantial evidence only^ both 
Internal and externaL 

As already said the inscription refers to the constractioii 
of the temple (possibly the §agamohmi and the parswadenU of 
PSfM'ii), mandap and compoimd wafl. Thus it is most pro- 
bably of the same age as those structures. 

1 . From the inscription it appears that King Vaidyanat.li 
a Brahman king of Kasyapa Gotra who describes himself as 
BHUJAHGAMAPURI BHUPA (stanza 8) had built the temple, 
more probably portions of it as said above. 

2. In stanza 11 mention is made of NIALI SASON’. 
Hence the inscription cannot be earlier than the establishmentf 
of Mali sason. However, -unfortunately the residents of Niali 
cannot give any information regarding its establishment. 

3. There is another i'nsoription in the temple of Megheatmr 
at Bkufmmdmr which too was composed by on© Udayana. 
I' believe he was no other tha,n. the composer of the inscription 
under notice from the following facts. 

The names are the same and there are many similar, nay, 
identical passages in the two inscriptions as noted below. For 
purposes of comparison I shall use the abbreviation M.P. for 
MegfmwBr Prmmti and S.P. toi\ SobMmawar Pmsmii* Both 
l>egin with ' I Stanza 5 M.P. 

ptmyaikaraie mbfmbudrdhirama nmm dMmm aim- 
■itm mirSmak mmaniie mparimiiaymak pumehmdrodaySdrikJ'^ 

, * Ctsta. 17.S.P.'- * : 

Sta. IL M.P. 

Fmyodyad (mjiraji khumaikJmr(d>Mmkmrfmm bMck^krm 
sarp&t-^ ■ ' ■ 

Of.sta. 7. S.P.: ■' 

Sta. 18. , M.P, 

Udy&Migby^5ft}m aadhamAidkau Gmv^mmya 
bhujSm^^ 

Gf. 9ta. 9. S.P.: • 
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Sta. 19. M.P.. 

LaksmMebyah patirayamadlio^ nenachakre balidmt 
Gopalmya priyasuhfdayam mrbakaryye, ch‘e^yuto, ami 
Of. sta. 4. S.P. 

Sta. 25. M.P. 

Fasam mtranckhah taralima biivabaiyaikamantfah 
Padanymastribhubanagati atambhanm ambidhatte 
Mftyirambhe balayamanibM nirmitd, yatnadlpd 
sMsmai daUdatripurabijayim tena tasta mrgaksyk 
Of. sta. 18. S.P. 

Sta. 29. M.P, 

Anmidaihanihetanm imyanayoh Mmnmanh kairab 
Jyotanaughh khalu bUvalcarmanipuna bydpdra baidagdkya- 
bhuh 

Qnsmagrdaabhaydtibhlta janatd iauUryy durgdlayo 
Mugh hhitibijrmbJmnasya jayind prottambhito nmndaph,^^ 

Cf. sta. 16. S.P. 

Sta. 30. M.P. 

ApamialamaMh pathi pathi tadagSh praiipurm 
Pradipab sampumndh praUsuragfhm yas^a bimaldh 
Mathd bedadlimm dmjapwrabilidrdh pratidUm 
Birajmite satranyapicha parifk aetunibaMJf.^^ 

Of. sta. 2L S.P. 

Sta. 34. M.P. 

FabajjotmaudhamMi dharam phanipati yabadamhhojalals* 


smyau 

Yabad Yabachoh Gmgd MmadMramdJmrau yabadebamm- 


botmml 

Bugarthm ydbad^x^smimscMraimnubaaato, dvaiiampena lake 



Ct sta, 24. S.P. 


- : , From the above it 'wil appear that both these praiastis 
were eomposed by one and the same person— TJdayana. ■ Now 
the Megheiwar prasasti shows that that temple was built 
by one king Swapnmwar, the maternal uncle of the famous 
AmngubMwm Dew of Ganga dynasty, and mention is also 
mad© of Anangabhima Deva in that prasasti ; so the Megh^i- 
war pra4asti must have been composed not before the reign of 
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Anangabhima Dem and by oomparifiioii of the two prasastis the 
Sobhaneewar pras'asti clearly appears to be more flowing and 
melodious than the other and it will not be wrong to hold 
that it was later than the Megheswar prasasti and written 
in an advanced age of the poet. 

Now Anangabhima Dem is believed to have flourished 
in Orissa towards the last quarter of the 12th century. Hence 
the age of the Sobhaneswar prasasti must also be the last 
quarter of the 12th century or the Ist quarter of the 13th 
century composed as it is by the author of the Megheswar 
prasasti. 

4. IVom paJeographieal evidence this appears probable. 

As I took a photo of this inscription late in the evening 

it was not unfortunately very successful and so I could not 
append it to this article. However, it is clear that the let- 
ters in it particularly x (i), w (^), *ii, {nd), w, *r, « (It), ©tc., 
bear close resemblance to those letters of the Ballabhendra 
Charter found in Assam, of the 12th century A.D. (E. I. 
Vol. V, p. 182.) Hence as to the date of the prasasti under 
notice that it belongs to the late 12th century or the early 
13th century there can be little doubt. 

5. In stanza 9 the epithet has possibly 

some reference to this line of kings and to no outsider enemy 
of the famous Gangs dynasty. 

However some difficulty arises as to the relation bet- 
ween the Ganga dynasty and these Brahman kings. About 
the reign of Amn^Mma Dem who completed the con- 
etruotion of the Jagannath temple and the subsequent king 
Narasingha Dem who built the famous temple of Konarak, 
the Oanga dynasty had attained the zenith of its glory. Then 
how to reconcile with this the passage in the praiasti under 
notice — ‘GafigSnvaya dvesinSm’? It is very unlikely that 
thm« could then be a rival dynasty reigning so near Puri 
who could even go so far as to seduce away Udayan the 
poet from the court of the Ganga dynasty to theirs (for 
otherwise it is imiurobable that the same poet served in two 
riyikl camps) and if it he inferred that this (the enmity between 
the Ganga dynasty and this line of kings) was a mere exag- 
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gemtion of fao1« and that these Brahman kings were either 
realy some petty landlords or that their kingdom Bhnjaii- 
gampnri was outside Orissa, even then it has to bo admit- 
ted that the famous and powerful Oanga dynasty suffered 
a petty landlord or an outsider to erect a temple within 
their kingdom and to seduce away one of their officials 
(Udayan) and to leave a permanent mark of this and of 
the fact that they were rivals of the famous Ganga dynasty 
in the prasasti, seems highly improbable. No further light 
can now be thrown on this point as. to the then political 
condition of Orissa without further close investigation. How- 
ever this does not disprove, in the face of the paleograpMcal 
evidence, that the prasasti belongs to the late i2th or early 
13th century. At least the use of this proud epithet shows 
that this line of kings was ruling when the renowned Gang! 
dynasty of Orissa was waning in its power for otherwise 
it was not possible that another line of kings would flourish 
at Kakodarpur— Bhujangampuri of the praiasti — ^so near 
Puri, Bhubaneswar and Cuttack, the capitals of Orissa. 

I now give below the text of the prmasti. 

Text of the PraimtL 

\ 






! w®! I ^ vfTOiTir I 

a, I 

3 


II 

tni: i?;! ^ tn'srr^snrrqr i 
g?rw{% . 

... ... ... ... 

(?) ?r^fr b 

■’STctr^ 3Fr^nw fspsr^snrrcrarTs *i 

... ... ... cT! i 

xffJiTfapr iffo iffiarftnrfafC ^ swt sr^ 


’StTI 

«. «?r: ! 
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w; «5 ?r: s ?, * 

jf^ •q^f^ra ^3r%crt aijq 
sfUT'w twfq 

miw ss ... Ma qfqat fqsnftfi i 

?=i^jTTir t%3rq1% if?^! 50 JHirf 
l^trre fqq: 

wnfsr It. ■sucfqr^ qTif qrr?:: ii 

sawrat WT^ltscg q^urtsfr 
5Effarqs 5*W3rfiT wrerat fj^wt^itr ii a ii 

■N» .'^ 

3131^ ?W 

3rra> I 

^iT*r i iRT5T(?)’cq5 ^ 3 ; i n j 

q»3?T ^w:t it^®r 

i8iT?:q« ... q faw isqfq fqi:T^4T 

qjTf«JTw;3rm€t’ 

ftra qftq ^qrsrcr 

'ji ,, . 

mjn « *,* *..■ ^ i 

’atWtiFtT qqihwTi' flrq?n«il«TB! ■sfRl^aE^: 
few” qfissrqr? fa?ratq!^f%flsrft?*rt i s i 

aR:f%sa[ tWBfil 1 

If 'qwT=qrTBfqit{?) 1 

S ’^wr I » 1 
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«nc^ ••• •” 

iTcq (?) ftwrfEHl: ’snrg i 

to 

ii:crwt^5rf jsrgftgir! ’eni^ 

«nE*r\«> ... ... STT^^B'SI 

%«!! (o) 

JT^Tft: %*! srir? %f¥®To . 

^RTSTSf ficfe f ureft 

vTRsr ... ... ft: 

^^%f5irfcTTfS ^Tfn7 ftfST^T^ S!^ *lft3!^(?) II t II 
ftw^ ffspgi^ UW^’CftjFfWfTS^^Wwfl’^T *r’^ 

sj» 

ST ? J^WfcT JTTaraf: ^ef 'SfcJ^ fWcTOT 
^JTTTST ... sWWftr II II 

firfti^ f%4?: =nw j^ftr 

S> 

^NtinsTT’^fti 'gsr mg? w i 

W^JTcT: ^ ftlf s^RW! 

*v 

=^t5 ^H%’sr?:-Tr5r ^tftrcT! Tjftr^rr t \\ n 
TOfsT ftK ftR ftiff '^5:frftrft;s 

^ ffasT! f4 (?) ftR 

sET^srf 'erwT f t i 

T3i(?) TT#fI Xfftr arsTT! gf IfffJSI 
ssrTI?R \8 ... ... ... ... — . %!^VO 

TTwi^t ff «rftTsrw hw ii || 

<*rftfr^ ftftrfileTcTST)** tn^jqi^ftfSTT 

fti#=n3nTcTT’*^ Tretsrftr »z?t! %wws|?t 

\ g«rT'T& 1 *T I 

^ One letter has probably been dropped here. 

8 a^='i|s? (?) I 1 rrisrgrm ? I 
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n,i ... ... 5 «% I 

•twTJ %9nsr%WH!^er fa:?ihTnn! ircW^stT! 

3 dT«r irff eff (c) ^ (w ?) wrwRTm- 

I t 

5 * 1 ^ fiW 

I 

M 

’^TlfST ... icars?}’ JfW afRCR ^ 1 

fstWTfJT (?) (o) g ^ 8 I 

mii mt !RTFft^ (?) 

aT*n?;(^ ^w*fTw’5irpfTt i 

... H 

^r^rr fi ^srfcr wt arreiN? aRgrf^ l\ 4 # 

•=^ 

wtt» ... wtft fiaiiird.*im (.) 

^T?r (?) sffT*^ ^wr ??ErsfT 
srw afg 

T|tWT«iP? 


"TTfST ^ «s. ¥rg^ ^acf»ra* «rt it airctW'CT i \i t 

^criT'sra’#! ’giicff^efxR! (?) ^^IwwuTJis 
%g! 5 Ef 5 enr?: fetr) i 

5^0 sqfwtmaf! 

^fWRlWWTOTgTi?H%»r I I 
’fN®fi?g5CTTsr^ snTSfjft! TTW 

mx^ ... f ’TTert ^spi:*'? 

w ’iiw?*r whPTTfg i5f WT srifi !%af«n1%g 


X ’^tinn! ? 1 


"? 'w:*i« ? I 
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^ #*r fir^T-sri 

virgsf ... ... ... ... fijcTp II II 

^nrr s^t'cftfcr ff 'wr^rw?: 

gsrif g^si' ^icg srjrwTfw^l 

C\ 

Wtg^ ^TTfH^g ^fscuft t*Tf 

'^‘ll »»« oe» t<i> • 

%*r ftl^T*i?3TcT ?r?;?T: «>Tg gw ' w) gwr || \«£. it 

gf^il wifwwT g^wwt^or 

tiT (?) *21" lifflrtWTftr 

WT5«! 5^8 ... ... ... ... ei I 

=5g?^fw MgirHisgTsr %%*tcr 

efffTcf f^^gifar iJ^of'mS^TT ggWT Iff II II 
f?tn: fffwffcr ef^lJTr: irfwfWT 
H<rr. ^JsTTafiT 

=^yL ... ••• fff iifwffiTfrBrT gjiUPF gwp i 

?tlTTi ssrftr fflftf Hfa; Hf to: 

gwfsr gw gfsticr: « 5^^^ ii 

wTWTt: c[ wff w 

■3Ti:*T ... g ^fTg% 

g^tf gffgmm fw WHf’w€t?1%?f: I 
wT'^Tf wiwcffl g ofinftr gf«rwr% (w) 
gw^ lieT g iifcr*iT 

wTi[g ... ... ... ■^wfrggrfiiTrg: II 5^^ i( 

ggisf!^ wgww «f:ft!f (?) gfiai^r 

wrwgrt wwKf g*? (O ft^w » 

qfj® s? wff wwT wijgrfw 

l sn^wTlg I ^ gfqi^uT^s^gTfiitwT i 

^ ftgif ifg letter ^ has been dropped. 8 ®igt^ (?) ( 
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*«» ••• 

ift%! 3R^T 

'sr?l m ■gat f^w^riasr: i 
%* **0 ••• »•• ••• »•» 

Sfa^TT ^ tgsTTOT ’l^TT 
io’asr jj-# ^^fir^TTfsgef ii s^a n 
»T'f: ^rra# 

■\S 

faait® • • • • • • • • • 

^ 

^sr'sforr aia^ai 

trwf^: I! o I! * * i| p 

Tmmlation. 

L I bow to Siva. May »Siva. by ^ the storm raised by the 
.quick movement oi whose hands while playing tiie Bainaru 
.d'uiing Tiiiclava dance the entire water of all the ocean was 
disturbed and thrown, off^ protect the world. — ^Tiie Tindava dance 
by which the Blarth was so violently shaken that it gave the 
appearance as :lf tli© whole creation was- coming to an eiidj so 
that Piirvati out of respect {oiit of fear ? ^4mm} e;ml>nioed him 
seeing 'which the gods became pleased (in hope that tliere!>y 
8iva might bo pacified and might cease dantdng so terribly ?). 

2. May Kasyap, by becoming whose sons Chandra, llpen- 
draj Siiryya and other gods, Garoda, Visnki and others are 
i)emg worBhipped by the entire world and who (Kasyap) is lik’e 
tlie halo of tJie Jewels on the heads of the kings of tho Siciclhas, 
Su»Sj AsiiraSj“*-«i]cay such K^yap protect us- 

3. In liia (Kasyap's) gotra sacred in the three w'orlcls was 
bom one Brahman by name Garada (tw Pf) who was like a 


WTi:^ 


mtm 
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solitary black bee in the forest of lotus-like feet of gods and 
Braiunans^ who was the glory of Ms family and who was (very 
charitable) like the kalpabruksli in the Kali yuga. 

4. From Mm was bom Madhava who did not deviate from 
his own path, who was liked by his subjects, was surrounded 
by hundreds of courtiers and who was like the Moon in the sea 
of prowess. 

5. Overliooding the surface of earth by the beams of pious 
deeds was bom king Haray from Mm (Madhava) like the Moon 
from the sea of, Khira. 

6. 'Through nieritorious deeds was born from him Sri 
Vaidyanatli the Great whose hands which were greater than the 
Mandar Mountain were playing with agility in numerous seas of 
battle. It is strange that alt,fioiigh ordinarily fire born from the 
sea cMes it up the fire of power and strength of Vaidyanatli only 
enhanced the bulk of the sea created by the tear drops ' of the 
widows of the numerous enemies killed by him (Vaidyanath), 

7. 8, and 9. Who by the quick stroke of the hoofs of his 
reinless chargers — which strokes disturbed the surface of the 
Earth, — broke down the tusks of the elephants of the enemies 
and grew the creeper of prowess by the flow of blood springing 
forth from the cut off heads of enemies and whose good deeds, 
bright as the beams of the autumn moon, are respected by the 
three worlds, being recited by numerous singing girls and in 
whose capital the tear drops bom out of laughter have formed 
into a pond and who built the capital of the enemies of the 
Ganga djniasty adorned by the prominent busts and quick 
glances of youri,g girls and also full of playful lions, bright wild 
fire, cruel serpent, proud, and unruly , boar,, dancing peacocks 
eclipsing the brightness - of the Sun, the roaring elephant, etc.— 
such, is the king of Bhiijangampuri respected (by 'all). 

, , 10. People do ,not deviate' from their -path ,in whose hands 
there is rainfall of the, water of kindness (of this king). It is 
strange this rainfall does not make the' earth muddy and in spite 
of this raiiifaii the Sun (fif^iiif^) sends 'out Ms- rays brightly (or 
otherwise the friends — of this ,king"live happily). 

11. There is in Utkaldesa in, K’eyali-’SasoB.'the self -existing 
>^iva known throughout the world by 'the, name of ^obhane^war 
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who is like the head of all gods and whose lotus-iike feet are 
kissed hy the black bees found in bine lotuses. 

12. The great temple of this Siva the conqueror of all the 
three w'orids is compared from a great distance by the travellers 
passing on tlie way, to the Meru Mounts, the Himalayas, the 
mountain inhere the sun sets, the Kailas, the Viiiclyas, the 
Blaheiiclra, or the mount where the sun rises. 

13. There are various high hills upon the earth wMcli fail 
and rise in height but none of these mountains throughout the 
world can be compared witli this tall temple built by this pious, 
charitable and world conquering king. 

14. While at night the shadow of the moon is reflected in. 

tlie gold Icalm of the temple people think as if the gods 

a.re engaged in this temple in 'worshipping Siva with utensils of 
flint, po'wdered wheat, durba grass, and- pearls, etc. 

15. Siva coii.stantly remembering long separated Pirvati 
whose wrist is decorated with various ornaments with many 
precio'iis stones and wiiose forehead is adorned with long Ahka, 
if he goes cnit from tliis beautiful temple to Kailas mouiitain to 
adore her tliat is only very seldom (because this temple is so 
very beautiful and has charmed him so m'uch ?). 

16. For removing the e^chaustion of tked pedestrians this 
ki'ng Yaidyanatli built in front of »Siva a manciap wh'ich is the 
abode of pleasure for the eyes; the only storehouse of 'iiectar; 
the only object of praise for the to'ngue through, out the world 
and the very eocdness itself existing in the world. 

17. By tha.t king wdio was. like the wild fire unto the sins 
(if K«li yuga was luillt with stone blocks' like cMindraMmi stones 
the very high coiiipaimd wall which reached tlie skies in height ; 
wm like the roail t>c> the heavens ; like a bridge for this world- 
sea and like the mountain for the rise of the moon of prow^ess. 

IH. By him were offered to .Siva- beautiful damsels 
(l)e%au3asls ?) like the fairies of heaven in whose sweet lips there 
%vm nectar ; in the ends of who.s©. '■eyes was cupId ; in whose 
Kioi'ith and waist and other parts of the body were Mambimn, 
moimn and other charms and whose persons were decorated with 
various ornaments, 

19. Aitlicmgh the ocean has gravity and other qualities 
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they are marred by its being saline ; the heavenly Ganges has 
the defect of flowing into the nether worlds ; the lake of Manasa 
although so famous has been polluted by the mixture in it of the 
Mada water of Sarvabhaum (the elephant of the north) and so 
none of them can stand comparison with the tank dug by Siva 
(near the temple ?). 

20. This king also established out of reverence a garden 
for Siva which was resounded with the sweet notes of cuckoo ^ 
the F«*M-like note of black bee and which was also full of 
dancing peacocks. 

2L Around this temple at places there were taiilis, else- 
where mMlias, somewhere mandapas and at. other places houses 
for the supply of chinking water or rows of trees up till the 
horizon and the sea. 

22. This king who was iiire Brahma in (discipline 1 ), in 
niti like Siikra, in observing saivait rites like Nandi, in erudition 
like Brhaspati, who had performed seven sacrifices (jajnas), who 
was like Panini himself in matters grammatical and like Kanada 
in reasoning, built this temple of Vishnu and t^iva. 

23. The pra^asti which is like a channel for the flow of 
the tear drops dripping through pleasure, like the water of the 
star named Swat! unto impure oyster (for formation of precious 
pearl), like the moon beam of intelligence for the development 
of the Immtid buds of mind, and like a garland on the neck of 
wise men in an assembly of poets, was composed by Udayan the 
wise under Ms (Vaidyaiiath) orders. 

24. This beautiful temple of Siva the conqueror of cuj)id 
which is like the storehouse of all art and the play ground of 
dliarma was constructed with ease by the late Savan by caste a 
Brahman who was a great artist like Maya of old. . 

: 25* , So long 'as there are ' radiance' in. the moon, the 
heavenly ■ Ganges on the head ' of Siva, - Baksmi on the lap of 
Visnu, thunderbolt in the arms of . the king of gods, the earthen 
the head of Vasuld, the 'cflsplay . of waves ' in^'t^^ sea, may this 
prasasti decorating this temple continue to exist. 
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NOTES 

Stanza 4— King MScihava was born of Gariicia the 

founder of this dynasty. Some 4 miles to the east of Mali is 
a Tillage named Midhava where there is another iimportant 
temple of Miciliavaiianda — b Yisnii temple. It is hon'eTer found 
tliat the style of constniotioii in both the temples of Sohhaiies- 
war and Madhavaiiaiida are somewiiat similarj altliongli tlie 
temple of Madhavaiianda is bigger than that of SobliaiieswTir 
arid there are no Parvswadeiilas at Madhara and i'iei¥ images of 
Npiiighj TribikraiBj and Barilla hare been placed in the liiches 
of the maiii temple in recent years. People cariiiot sa^' if 
there were no Parswade^atas from before. Some say the temple 
of Madhavanaiida .was built by- Aiiangabliiiii Deva of Gaiigri 
dynasty. It miglit be it was realty' built by this king l¥ad- 
hava: of course the Sobhaneswa-r pr.asasti is silent; over tha-t. 
The top portio'i'i of the original main temple at Maclliava has 
long broken down'll and ivhat we find now is a si''ibsec[U6n:fc struc- 
ture, Now% the,re is placed an iron irheei at the top of the 
main temple but originally there was a sto'ne 'wheel there wiiidi 
has been displaced 'wheii the biman gave way and is now 
preserved inside the teinj>le. 

Stanza 8— Bhujahci amafubi™!' ■ have already referred to 
this. There is a village named Kakobabpub some ten miles to 
the north of Mali. It is probable .it was here that these 
Brahman kings were reigning. 0-f course no relics are now 
found there in this village except a, big silted up tank in the 
adioining village of Jaganathpur and an old stone built temple 
of Badhibaman Jiii some two .or. three miles to the north of 
Kakodarpur in village Kaunrpur where also are found some 
well carved images. People cannot also say wlio built this 
latter temple of Dadliibaman Jiu* This temple is now in a half 
dilapidated condition and the deity is now placed in the frontal 
mukh eali with straw thatched roof for fear of the main temple 
ever collapsing. 

Stanza I have already made my observa- 

tions on this. 

Stanza 18, I think there is some reference to a system of 
probably then obtaining in the temple of ^obhanes- 
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war althoiigli there are iio Devadasis there' now. However we 
find even now at the math at village Khamb4kul near Bali- 
kiidaj some 15 miles from Mali, singing girls appointed for 
singing songs before the Deity on ceremonial occasions through- 
out the year. It might be there was formerly such a system 
obtaining at ' Niali. 

Stanza 22. i — Although the temple of ^obhanes- 

war is pre-eminently a feva temple there are found inside the 
compound a small image of Baraha and a good many small 
Vasudeva images besides a large Vasudeva image of a man’s 
height ill the Jagamohan and hence it is really a combined seat 
of Siva and Visnu. The prasasti also begins with sfi?: and 

ends with two wheel marks the emblem of Visnu. In stanza 22 
also it is clearly noted firi The feva is 

also worshipped here with Tulsi leaves and Vilwapatra. 

Then again over the sakti there is placed a thick ring 
of about 9" thickness and about 1 ft. high made of a paste of 
dhuna^ chandan and other perfumes, on the Dhanu Sankranti 
day every year and is retained there for a fortnight. They say 
this is applied as the god gets fever during that, period. I can- 
not explain what this practice really signifies. 


VL — Slier Shafi^s ReTenee System 

By Prof. Paramatma Saran 

In the whole range of Muslim rule in India Slier Sliah 
was perhaps the most brilliant among administrative geniuses. 
Flashing like a meteor in the firmament of Mediseval Indian 
history, for a period which was all too short, he has still left 
a lasting stamp of his skill on every conceivable branch of 
administration. That history has not yet clone full justice 
to him is partly due to the paucity of materials for a full 
account of all that he achievecL It should not, however, be 
understood that historians have failed to notice the greatness of 
this man. Practically all pioneers in the study of modem 
Indian history have bestowed unstinted praise upon Mm in 
highly glowing terms, and at least one of them was so deeply 
impressed as to confess that ' It is impossible to avoid the 
observation, that no government^ — not even the British: — has 
showm so much wisdom as this Pathan/ (Keene in Turks 
in India,” p. 42). This universal recognition notwdthstandmg, 
until the end of the last decade of our century, wdien Prof. 
Kaiikaranjan Qanungo’s monograph . on Slier Shah w^as pub- 
lished, no special study of this great man was attenipteci 
by:.any scholar. Recently, however, some aspects of his admi- 
nistration have been .critically studied and have occasioned 
sharp differences of opinion. Among these his revenue system — 
as highly efficient as any other department of his adminis- 
tration — Is perhaps the most controversial of all. The present 
paper is an attempt to examine the different view^s held on 
this subject. 

Prof. Qammgo and Mr. Moreland are the tw^'o scholars, 
who hold opposite views on almost all the vital points connected 
with Sher Shalds revenue, administration, the conclusions of 
the former having been challenged by tlie latter who has 
made a special study of revenue systems of Moslem Incliad 

3. ‘Fid& * Agrarian Syslam of Moslem India,* pp, 6S-78; and J.B.A.S. 
for 1926. 447 et mq. 
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The cause of these diSerences of opinion is that nothing like 
an adequate account of Sher Shah’s fiscal institutions has 
been left by any authority. Such brief notices as 'are found 
interspersed in the narratives, being too -short,, lend themselves 
to different interpretations in the hands of subtle scholars. 
The main source of Sher Shah’s history, from which practically 
all other chronicles derive, , is Abbas Sarv^ni’s Tarikh-i-Sher 
Shahi, of which the few extant texts differ in several places. 
But it is a matter for some satisfaction that in their account of 
the fiscal measures of Sher Shah they all agree on the whole, 
excepting certain ineffective points. 

Before entering upon an examination of the actual problem 
in hand it will be well to state the main questions connected 
with it, viz,, (1) The mode of assessment, (2) The form of 
payment, and (3) The proportion or amount of the state share. 
These three questions in their several bearings should be 
separately studied in respect of the two periods of Sher Shah’s 
administration, viz., the period of his governorship of his 
father’s Jagir, and second, the period of his kingship. 

Now the question is what was the mode of assessment 
adopted by Sher Shah, or to be more correct, Farid, when 
he was entrusted with the administration of Sehasram and 
Khawaspur parganas by his father. There are three methods 
of assessment which have been found to obtain in India since 
ancient times, viz., (1 ) Sharing, (2) compounding, and (3)measure- 
ment. In sharing the basis was the quantity of the produce 
reaped, i.e., the gross produce, which was divided into several 
equal shares one of which belonged to the King. This then 
might be converted into cash by being sold away on the 
spot ; but its main point is that it indicated a certain definite 
portion of the gross produce. (2) Compounding, in the words of 
Mr. Moreland, was the system under which ‘ a peasant com- 
pounded for his liability to the king by a fixed payment 
for leave to occupy a certain area and grow whatever crops 
he chose (3) Measurement was based on the area sown, 

i J.R.A.S., 1926, p. 449. Note : The Compounding system was ori- 
ginally very much different from this, as I shall show in the course of this 
paper. 
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a cliarge of a certain weight of each kind of grain, or its 
eciiiivalent in cash was made on each, unit of area sown, 
and the assessment for the year was complete when the crop 
areas had been measured, though in practice it 'was foniid 
iiecessaiy to make allowances in eases wiiere the crop failed ^'* 
"Mr. Moreland is of opinion that the first and third of 
these systems, i.e., sharing and measnremeiit are Hindu systems 
coming down from ancient times, but the second one, i.e,, 
compounding, eamiot be traced before Aiiraiigzeb’s time, ‘ but it 
may be much older’.- Biit there is a XYorcl which occurs in a 
.passage in t.he Aiii4-Akbari, a correct interpretation of wdiich 
will prove that the s^mtem of ^compounding’ also existed, 
at, any rate, in early Musalman times. This W'ord is M?uqtd 

ami is regarded by Moreland as of cloiilitfiil meaning. 
I.lie passage i!:i question is as follows ^ : — 

’ijii 

find here i.s Jarret’s translation of it : ' Slier Khan aiifi Salim 
Khan, under iriiom Hindustan was released from the custom 
of divirling the grain and its apportioiiment, in measuring 
land used this gaz'h Thus Jarret rentiers 'Morelaiid’s tloubtful 
word MMuqtei,’ as ^apportionment,’ ic., assIgiiTiient of shares 

due to the parties- . eoncernecL The word is derived 

from qitai ==: g-k-j;), m,6aBing, portion’ or ®to divide 
into portions’. Now this word exactly signifios a systoin of 
‘compounding’ which should have prcvaileil side by side 
with ‘sharing’ before Sher Shah superseded them botli with 
‘ measurement/ We have seen Moreland’e definition of the 
‘ Compoimding system’ as a sort of compromise made liy 
the peasant with the ruler to make a fixed payment (prc’jsumably 
cash) as consideration for being allowed to grow crops on a 
certain area of land. But payment in cash must have been the 

I J.R.A.B., 1926, p. 449, 

» Aitt-tAkbari, Persian Text, Published by the Nawal Kishora Press, 
Lucknow, 1803 ; Book I, p, 208; in the aceount of the Ain-tGa®* 

» Jamt’s Tr. of the Ain*i*Akbari, II., 6L 
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secoiid stage iii tlie growth of the compouncling system, and yet 
it should have been only permissive and not compnlsoryg 
for we find that what I call the ‘first stage’ of the system 
was prevailing till very recently in some parts of the country. 
This first stage was that the Patwari or the Patel used to 
go to the peasant at the time when his crop was ready for 
harvesting, and making an estimate of the expected amount 
of produce offered to fix the government share. In this, 
transaction the Government entered into a sort of contract 
with the peasant to allow’ him to cultivate a certain piece of 
land in consideration for a certain portion of his produce. 
If the peasant agreed the contract 'was complete. If not 
then some other method was resorted to. This system w^as 
known as Miikata, and w’as prevalent in the Kota State 
till the end of the first decade of this century. 

So of the three systems which have simultaneously existed 
in many parts of the country since the Musalman times, Mukata 
was the name still used for what was indisputably a system of 
compounding. It is , also evident that Makata is only a sini- 

piified colloquial form of Muqataa ( ) which means, a thing 

given on contract, or a person entering into a contract. All 
these words, Muqtei, Muqtea, etc., are derived from the same root 
(see above p. 4) and must have been used in slightly varied 
forms in different parts of the country. Thus connecting up 
these facts we find that Muqtei was a system of compounding, 
in which the peasant agreed to pay a certain amount of his 
produce to the king. The custom of compounding by cash 
payment must have been of a later growth wherever the parties 
thought it to be more convenient. Thus the system of ‘ Muqtei ’ 
Incidentally referred to , in the Ain as having been replaced by 
measurement in the time of Sher Shah and Salim Shah, indicates 
none other than the very system of compounding which, Mr. 
Moreland says, was working side by side with;: the ' other,' two 
between Benares and Delhi' when the British AdministratiO'n ^ 
began On these grounds, Moreland’s surmise that the word 
miglit indicate a system of ‘Farming’ seems to be baseless. 


1 J.K.A.S., 1926., p. 449. 
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As a likely support of his suggestion Mr. Moreland 8a5?'s that 
* cleiivativea from, the same root are tapplieci In some cases to 
assignment, ' in others to Farming^ but he does not give any 
illustrations. Nor do I find any derivative of the sam,c rocjt 
being even remotely applicable to ' Farming ’ or Assigniug',. 

I turn now to the main -poiiitB of disput;e, wiiicjli iiia.v be 
sfcatecl thus : (1) Did Farid give to the peasants their dioiee as 
to the S3^st8in on which the demand should i)e ina.le, that is to 
say, as to the method of assessment, or did he give ilieni clioiee 
only aa to the mode of payment? (2) whether or not his 
esta'biisliiiig direct relations with the ryot had avry significance •! 

ilelying on the authority of Abbas Sarwairi w!iosc factss he 
accepts as correct. Mr. Moreland asserts that * Farid. .. .gave 
the peasants their choice as to the method of assessment ’ 'h 
The reading, however, in .Elliotls Translation of Ablias"' in, 

turning to the peasaiitrv, he said This day 1 give 

ym.i your dioice as to the mode erf pa^ijrmm-L "Do w'liatever is 
most a.-fl.vaiitag60ustO3Wiiii every possible why \ Some of tl:ie 
headmen asked for written agi'eemerits for a fixed money rerit'h 
others preferred paxonent in kiiici {Kismat-i-ghalla). — According- 
ly he gave leases and took agreements, etc.'' .l.h‘of, Qa!'i.U}>go’'s 
manuscript has also the same- wordiiigs as Elliot's. On pagiB IX 
of his ' Slier Shah’ he writes : Next he turned to the peasaTit> 
anti told them to make their cdioiee, as to wlmtliei' they s!ioii.W 
/Ml/ nvd in msJi or klmh >Te meant to make a settieinent 
dlrecit with the ryot and not through the iiiiHiafldnms. Abbas 
says (Abbas Sarwani, 28), '*8ome of llie eiiftivators agroeii 
to Za-rify {ije, fixing of rent b,v measuring the area nriiler 
cult i vatioii ; a money commutation is here iiieant.)* Others 
agreed to an ac^tual ilivisioii of creeps, Farid took written 
.KalniliyatH signed by the raiyats and fixed tlie nde of pa-.einont 



^ The Agrarian Hyatam of Mtmlotii India, by W. 'll, up, 


74 . 

2 J.R.A.B,, 11126, p. 4rin5 nlm hk * Agrarian ftyiUarn of Moslem liidhi \ 
pp. ea imcl 71. 

« Elliot iv. m. 

i With regard to this Elliot in a foot-note on the same }3age notes ; 
* In two copies jarib, in one, piUtU-E<^uU^aid 
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for measuring, ■ the remuneration of the tax-gatherers and the 
daily allowance of the tax-gatherers.” 

Now the words quoted above do not leave any room for 
ambiguity and in the ' face of their preciseness, it is really 
incomprehensible how^ ifr. Moreland could discover in them an 
option as to the method of assessment, instead of the mode 
of payment. But having presumed the offer to relate to an 
option for the mode of assessment he is led into wrongiy. inter- 
preting the answer that -was given by the peasants or' by the 
lieadmeii on their behalf. The reason of this misinterpreta- 
tion is clear: it is the use of the wurds zarib in some mss. 
(w'hile ill others Patta-Qabuliat is used),' and Qismat-i-Ghalla, 
ill a loose w'ay. Elliot’s rendering of these two words, as 
we have seen above, is abS'Olutely clear and admits of no 
ambiguity. It runs thus : some asked for written agreements for 
'a fixed monej^ payment’, and others preferred ^payment in 
Mnd \ Noiv zarib of course came to bear, later in Akbar’s time, 
the technical sense of ^ measurement or ‘ area etc., but because 
some manuscripts have patta-qabuliat in place of jarib, it 
appears that either it has been wrongly inserted in some copies 
or more probably the words were at that time loosely aised 
to convey the same sense. And it. was only in Akbar’s time, 
I think, that. Jarib became restricted to a strictly tec!, inical 
sens©. Before that it was used like an ordinary word. Before 
I advance further reasons in support of this iiiterpreta";ioii, 
I. should like to point out that Prof. Qanmigo has confused 
the interpretation of the word ' Zarib ’ which occurs in his ms., 
but Farid’s offer of an option as to the mode of payment and 
not. that of assessment being in absolutely unmistakable words, 
lias guided him uhimately. to' the .right conclusion. Now my 
further reasons for my interpretation are : first, that the offer of 
Farid to the cultivators being ''So:, clear. and:' ...unmistakable .there., 
could have been no sense in. their, reply if it had referred to 
something else than the question asked. Secondly, we know 
that when the peasant’s choice was made, Farid fixed the fees 
for mea usurers or surveyors, and tax-collectors, and the latter’s 
daily rations^ There is no clue in this of any other except the 

I (Prof. Qarmngo’s ms., p. 28.) 
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system of measiixemeiit,' aiid ' eommissioiis are 'ixeci for , the 
cliferetit fuiietioiiaries •under tliat system. Hail tlic other 
system, mz., siiariiig also been allowed, he woiiid surely have 
fixed the commission of the functionaries concerned, liaf liere 
again curiously eiioiigli lh\ Moreland discovers soinetbiiig wMeh 
does not exist in any of the original texts. 'He says ‘m oi’clei* 
to prevent oppression by . the headmen, Ihe fees chargeable 
iiiider each system were fixed'. It is dJificiiIt 1o see how tiie 
words I have' quoted above can be iriterprefed to refer to tfie 
systems of assessment. Fixing the fees for irieasiirer^ ain} 
tax-gatliei'ers is quite clear. ,It can never impl\ the iiviu 
systems of assessment. Thirdly, Mr. Moreland IniBseif a<:bsiif:s 
thn,t before Sher Shah’s time two systems of asaessmeiit were 
working, mz., '®ghalia bakshi', ne., ^sharing' and miild.ei the 
meaning of which is not clear to h.im, l>ut for w-.liich, lie gives 
'farming’ as a probable interpretation. Mljy tiieii did Farid 
not offe,i;‘ t'liein an o|)tion of this third system also ‘I y[or does 
lie give the remotest iiiclica.tiori tliat .he imd resolved to su|:.)- 
preas o'ue of tlie two systems then prevailing.. Fourthly, 
'Moreknd in the course of. his argiimeiits, further on, opines 
that 'Farid himself can li.ave .had no very deciiJed, opiidon at 
the outset ’ am I builds on ' 8U.p'pos.ition eoiichisions wliich 
are unwarranted, tliat .dining, the. prccecliiig f-ix eeiitiiries 
before Slier Shah ' there . wms, . in practice, not very aii.ic.li .io 
choose between sharing ■ .and measurement . . . For cine 
thing, t'i'ie opinion that hkiid could not fjave had any decided 
opinion himself, at this time, far from support irig Hr. IlIcirelancFs 
tlieory, goes against him inasmuch »■ Jicnv could he, if Ite 
were ignorant of the iroiiipaiative usefulness or otliorwise of 
the t.wo systems, drop one of them wdtlioiit giving it a fair 
trial. IHdraw from ihls the ccuKdusioii that in prarliee ihrri* 
uas not, very inuch to cdioose between the two hynlems of 
sharing and mmsiirement, during the preceiliiig six (ientiiricos 
is fallacioiiB. The system of * measurement. ' which had iieeri 
reintroduced by Ala^lIdtlm-lLhilji had long been dlscontiniieci, 
and tlio miyats of Sher Shah's time could not poH>dl>Iy have 


1 1926, p. 45L 


I 
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had : the remotest idea of how it should work. Mr. Moreland 
makes Farid take up the position of asking the peasants to 
choose between two things, one of which they had never seen, 
and hence he himself stumbles into error. It is strange that he 
passes a judgment upon the working of a system of assessment 
at a, period in which it was not even in existence, at least in 
the Jagir of Sher„ Shah. Fifthly, while Farid, who was admit- 
tedly possessed of a keen and powerful observation and was so 
well equipped by his education and training, was not yet able 
to make up his, mind, how could he expect the peasants to 
know better than himself. In determining this problem a 
study of the psychology of Farid will be of great help. He 
was conscious of his superiority of intellect over all his 
contemporaries, much more so, over the unsophisticated peasan- 
try, and his sole aim was the improvement of the prosperity 
of the peasants, and thereby that of the state. Such a person 
would never throw open to the option of the simple-minded 
ryot anything of a dubious character, such as the systems 
of assessment were. He would only give them an option which 
would afford them some facility, for instance, in the mode of 
payment. He knew thoroughly weH the oppressions that the 
headmen committed upon the ryots. He therefore fixed the 
fees chargeable for measuring, etc., and strongly admonished 
them not to charge a pie more under pain of very severe 
punishment. All these facts go to prove that he was wide 
awake to the defects of the previous systems of assessment 
which left to the official underlings considerable loopholes to 
oppress the ryots.. An exile at Jaunpur, he was not Hind 
to the numerous shortcomings that filled the administration of 
his father. On the contrary,, he had made a careful study 
of them aS' also of' their causes,- and,. must' have been -a painful 
on-looker so long as' he 'had- not- the power to remedy them. 
This is amply bom© out ,' by , the conversation he had with 
Hasan at the time of parting. In -telling his father about the 
oppression of the Mukkaddams. ffie gave: clear indication of 
his acquaintance with the working of the existing systems of 
assessment and had made up Ms, -mind to put an end to them. 
Being thus resolved to introduce the system of measurement, 
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he ,ha(i ,:i.io need to cliscuss it with the peasants, lie pi’oceedeti 
straight to the next question, viz,, the mode of pa<yiE(3iit, in 
whicih by givi:iig them option he could facilitate tiieii* worlc. 
On tliese groiincis I hold that (1) Sher Sliah from the very first, 
even in ids administration of the Jagir of his :father, ailopteci 
the syste:m of measurement in assessment of lani.i revenue, and 
secondly, that he ofiered to the peasants option iii the ;.!iiode of 
pay:ii].e,D.t and not in the method of assessment. 

Oiir seco'iid question. in this coniiectioa was wlicthcr or not 
the direct connection' established by Farit! with .Ids ryc.iN with- 
out the mediation, of the headmen had any slgiuficaneco In 
.regard to this, matter I eriti,rely agree 'witli Prof. Cjfari lingo 
'when he says: By this aiTangement the linqaddariis were 
badly hit .... . The,ir regime of tyranny came to a ii end . dir( 3 Ct 
connection 'between the ryot ai.u:i Jagirdar havivig estab- 
lished, both were freed from dependence c)'i,i the:mP 'FllioFs 
nis., however, says that the choice was inacle by the hcmiinen, 
and kabiiiiyat was take.n from the.m. iiul P'rof. 
says^, and justly, that this is opposed, to the very spii'it of 
Farid’s refo:rriiation. 'His ms. has clear, ly the ''words: 

i.e,, he too.k kiibuliats signed by 
the ryot. That i'arid evinced an intense nnxie'ty for the 
security and welfare of the peasantry and in o:rd«,n.’ to save 
them, from the oppressions of the Muqadclams, asked thei'o to 
come to him straight if t,liey had any coiiiplaint to :make^ 
shows positively how deeply he realised the need of cstiib'lishirjg 
direct eo'.iiriectioii with them, a.nd that this measure was not 
i:iiea.r'iinglcss as Mr. Moreland .makes it out to bePP He gives a 
twofold argument in support of his view : 'First*, that th© 
heaf'Imeii occupied a dual positiof'u True, that the f'leiidmen 
laid a dual position,— and this may have Iieeii the rfuiHoii r?f an 
iiiditferciit use of the words peasant anc,l headman, lacing made 
in the luss. — but they as we’ll as the peasants liiicl clealiiigH with 
the Jagirdar in the capacity of ryots and not as inturiiiediaiies 



^ Sher Shah by K. B. Qaiiimgo, pp* 
® Ibid,, fo<>t»not©, p. 18 . 

® J Ji. A.S.» l©2{b foot-note oa p. 450. 
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for any otlier party. Secondly, Mr. Morelanc! says tliat ‘the 
peasant’s choice would in. any case be declared by the head- 
men. This would mean that', in all dealings the headman, was 
to act as the iiitemediary ; but we know he called all the 
imisants ' and not the headmen ■ alone and began a direct 
coii.tracti with them and plainly told tlioin to deal 'directly with 
Mmself, 

The above discnssioii precludes the necessity of any further 
coiisideration of the, €|uestion as to - the mode o.f payment. 
Mr. Moreland,, having once fallen, into error is unable to find 
aiithoiity for the view held by Qaniingo, viz., 'that .Farid 
gave option to the peasant to pay "rent either in cash or MncL 
Flothliig eaii be said as to the amount of. FaricFs ciemancl from 
the peasant at this time, there being no mention of it in aiix" 

ifo'v ill respect of the second period of Ms administration 
when becomes Sher , Shah the King of Northern India, 

there is no difficulty about the first two questions. With the 
exeeptioii of Multan he introduced .the measurement system all 
over Ms: kingdom. Nor iS' there any- reason to suspect that he^ 
should .have here , withheld, from- the ryots the option as, to 
their inode of payment We find a' confirmation of tMs view in 
a sentence of Abul Fazaiin the Ain, In the 'Ain of the 
ckfisification of lands’, etc. (Ain XI of Jarret’s Tr. VoL II) 
Abul Faaal says at the end, that the revenue levied hj Sher 
Klian found acceptance^ and for the convenience of the cul- 
tivators and the soldiery, the value was taken in ready 
money.® TMkS is an account of the early measures of Akbar in. 

3. There is also no inention of the fees of measurers and' tax colleotors, 
cic., at this time. .Prof. Qaiiimgo’s surmise that all such items should have 
been included witMo. the . land, revenue, seems to be quite , reasonable. 
Similar m’-as the case in Akbar’s. -system, which was more or less a copy of 
.Slier Shah. . , , ; .- . . , 

2 JaiTet (II, p. 03) has wrongly translated , these words ' 

as •* geuemlly obtained’, which should. be- -‘found acceptance’. 

2 Ain. X. K. Press Lucknow ^Text, -p. 207. Here is the sentence 

TOfenred to; ^ y- 

;b j iS^y. 3 i^yy 
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wiiicli he liad adopterl the system that had lieori establMied by 
Slier Shall and was still worMiig, Its last clause iiidleAtes 
a ittodificatioii that was made in the lornier syst-em, tJnii; 
the value of the revenue was restricted to caKli payroeiil} only 
for the coiiveiiience of the people eoneemed^ tiuis sliovviiig ilmt' 
previously payment of revenue ' must ■ have heeri, inside in vmii 
as well as Mud, 

The last and moat ooinplieatecl question^ tnh., the 
share, rec|iiires fuller noticed Prof. Qa-niirigo eoiiteiids feiiat 
Slier Shall took oiie-foiirtli of the gross prodoee as liindi 
in support whereof he adcluees these argoiiierit.s ^ : {i} 
‘\laldi%aii,4-Afglia.i;ia says that Slier Shah wrote to Haibat ICIian 
to take oiiedmirtii of the produce of the land as C-kivt. re\'ertue 
from the people of Multan without measuring tlie land ” (Qiiott-d 
ill Elliot iv. 399, foot-note 1). { 2 } A'biil Fazal writes: 
Revei'iue levied by Ser lOiaii, which at tlie prt^sent clay iy 
preseiitei in all provinces as. the lowest rate of assessment b 
f-Aiii. ii. 63.) - 

From the same waiter wo learn elseifhere. that Akbar kler 
on raised it to oiie4h.ird {ibid, p. 66). So it is evicleiit tliat 
Sher Shah's demand must have been, lower than tliat 

As regards the first argument, I agree with Mr. Moreknci 
that MulLan was. the recipient of specially favoTsral)lo treatsaent, 
aiici its case cannot 'be supposed to apply to the rest of 
the king'lom. The second argument of CJanurigo also cainiofe 
hold .water. He has quoted- Jarret'e translation of t!io Aiii. 
But OB referring to the text we .find that it conveys a different' 
sense from that of the translation. . The pas, sage in question .lifts 
already been reproduced by me in a foot note alxivo. Mr. 
Moreland gives a correct rendering of it : * and tlio mj* (or ii 
ray') which 8her Khan had fixed (and at the present clay 
ill 'all provinces less^ than that is not indicated), found ac- 
ceptance. ^ Herein also I agree with Mr. Moreland that 
the worti **that'* refers to a schedule of Sher Slmlds assess- 
ment rates, and hence it only means that the assessments 


t Sli6r Shah, p. 3'IS, foot-not©. 

* H© TOfeiB to Jarrefe’s Trsnalation. 


» J.E.A.S., 1026, and 
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wKen tlie Ain was written were not less than SEer Sliah’s : 

® they may therefore have been equal or greater and the passage ■ 
cannot be used to prove that they were greater.’. I go furllier 
and think that the text, clearly says that the ray’ of SherEliah 
found acceptance, -Hence whatever rates, were 

prevailing at that time and were approved by the Emperor 
were those , which had come down from Sher Shah’s time. 
Hence Al?:bar’s rates of this period were equal to 'those' of 
Sher Shah. Prof. Qanungo’s statement that Alibar raised 
the assessment to one-third later, is to be found neither ' in 
.Janet’s translation on page 66, nor in the Text. 

Again in Elliot’s Abbas we &id that Slier Shah' ordered 
his governors to measure the land every harvest, to collect 
the revenue according to the measurement and in proportion 
to the produce, giving one share to the cultivator and half 
a share to the Miiqaddam; and fix the assessment with re- 
gard to the kind of grain This passage does not occur 
ill Prof. Qaiiungo’s ms., nor in those seen by Moreland,. It 
seems, however, to give the clue to the rate of assessment. 
The instruction to the collectors is that they should give one 
share to the cultivator and half a share to the Muqaddam, 
p,tesumably as government share. It cannot mean the share of 
the Muqaddam himself. But even if we discredit the authority 
of this doubtful passage, a confirmation of this view which 
I hold, ill agreement with Mr. Moreland, is contained in the 
passage of the Ain quoted above. All that remains to do is 
to elucidate the sense and application of the word ray’ ( 
used in this passage. It means ‘cultivation’, or ‘the income 
accruing from cultivation ’, or- the ‘ tax. on cultivation.’ In the 

Ain immediately after saying that ‘the ray’ fixed by 

Sher Khan . . . .etc.’ Abul Fazal gives , several, tables . or ' 

schedules of the "assessment rates. The, headings of these , 
schedules are, e.g., (ie., Ray’ of the Rabi crop 

1 Elliot IV, p. 413-14. 

^ Ain, Lucknow Text. 207 ; in the marginal not© the meaning of ray, 
is : given thus; jf j 
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of PolaJ land) ^ W’ Kiiar'if crop) ami so 

TMb clearly shows that these ray’s or seliediiles are t-fiosr/ 
referred to by him and which have come down from. 
time. The word ray’ also occurs in some other places ii« 
the Ain where it bears a different ineaiiing aecorclmg to the con- 
text, e.g,, ^ 'Lra, *an ! 

taking the gross produce and. estimating its valncp, -tliey deter- 

Biinecl the rates of colleetion. ’ ^ 

Thus this passage helps ns to know that; Slier Hliali iise'f! to 
charge oiie-thM of . the produce as reveiiiiO. But ■tliefo is 
another clifficnlty whieh arises out of this. Thef'Xi scliediilei-, 
base:! as they were o.ii the three different proiiiietiritifrs of tlir* 
,!an,ih were soon foniid to be unworkable for i-Iie kiiig"!o'»n of 
Akbar owing to the warying degrees o.! ferf-ilitv larc! in 
different provinces of the Empire. , This faihrre to wo •!<: tlinr 
led, to tlm so-ealled 10 year settiemeiit of ToJar MtilL Ifr, 
MbrcJaiid siiggests that the same difiionlty have arineff 

fo.r Shey Shah on. account of the cut anr! dry srlicd iiics of 
ass-essment rates. But I think these are given by Abiil Fazal 
only as illnstratioiis from the %^estiges of a system wliieii, whiit‘‘ 
it was every year regularly adjusted to the needs of t,iie sitiiat-ioii 
by , Its masterly creator, should have becfomc petrified the 

ciiiiOB following Ms- death.-. ..Mr. -Moreland forgets that Tinder 
Slier Shall the measiire.nients wnre made every yeai* and the 
revenne WTas assessed aenorcling to the profiiiGt. ■ 

There is one more difficulty which ooiilroiitrs us if we 
presiiine these scbeclu.les . to' be 8her Slialds. Did Slier Kliali 
also divido IsIb land into four kinds and was Akbar’n ckasifica^ 
tiori too a copy or' a direct adoption of Bhor Shalbs ? WV'‘ have 
110 authority to s'ay so, but;I think it ih not uiilikcdy that hr 
did so. 


p. IfO?*’. 

^ Ahc lb jh NS. 


^ Lucknow Text Ain, p. 20T. 

* Ain. Lucknow Text, Book IJ, p. 2, 


'VII.— Magical Beliefs and Sttperstitions in 
BuddMsiii 

By Dr. Math'Bralal Sliarma^ M.A.j DXitt® ' 

The sixth, ceiitmy B.G. iii India was a period of doubts and 
diseiissions. Bloodj?' sacrifices and AMmsi, grossest snpersti- 
tioiis and subtlest pMlosopMes, strong doubts, and ardent faiths 
.all existecl side by side. Wrangling was the great vice of 
tlie age and the philosophic iniiid of the country was rent into 
thousand speculations. The early Biiddliist books refer to, 
sixty- two varieties of liypotliesis wMcli the Buddha found exist- 
ing when he began to preach. They may be siimmed up 
under the modern convenient terms of animisni, polytheism, 
pantheism, and dualism. 

An atmosphere like this, was the most suitable soil for 
magical beliefs and superstitions. We, therefore, find that 
all forms of magic are referred to in the early Buddhistic works 
The practice of Magic was a regular profession of some Samana* 
Brahmans. They not only practised magic but taught it ' to 
others as a useful art, and charged fees for tuition. .The.y 
■divined success or failure in Mfe from certain marks on, the 
liiiinan body. Auguries w^ere much current, and magicians were 
approached by the credulous masses for the interpretations of 
prognostics, of dreams, and of omens, good or bad. Clothes and 
other articles gnawnd by rats served as means of predicting 
the future. Spells were practised for preserving the body, for 
detenniiiiiig lucky s.ite3, for protecting fields, for luck in war, 
.and to secure good- harvests. Magical practices to cure bites, of 
.snakes, sGorp.ions or rats, and- to counteract the effect of ' poison,, 
were quite current. Wounds were warded off or healed by 
cdianting certain formulas. The magicians pretended to possess 
the knowledge of the language of beasts, which was probably 
pressed into the service of foretelling fortune. The flight of 
hawks and the croaking of ravens were interpreted to possess 

i .Dlglia and Majjhim Xikayas. J.R.A.S., 1808, p. 197. 
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several iiidiGatioiis. TI10 eclipses of tlie ^ sun and tli© moon, 
tliek being in conjiiiictioii or in opposition, as also tlie conjnno 
tion of planets were believed to influence fcli© destinies ol inaa 
and pTodiioe various results in the world. Fredictioii.-i Fii-i© 
tlie following were very common 

There will be an abundant raiiifail, there -irill 
a- deficient rainfallj there will be an abuiidaiit liarvost, 
there will b© fa^mine, there will be traiic|'ttillitj, there will he 
disturbances, the season will be sieMy, the season »rill ne 
healthy.” 

Fery popular were- the spells to procure prosperi't}; or 'ro 
euiiMe adversity to others, to 'remove sterility, to prodiice 
fliimbness, locked-jaw, deformity, or deafness. 

A form of wha-t is now called mesmeric magic “was also 
lc;Eor?'i:i. Oraeiihir responses were obtained by the ai.ci of a 
rniiTOf or ii:om a yoimg girl, or from a god. The iiiirror in used 
even, by the present day mesmerists and yo’iing l:)oys and girls 
a'i?e fiypiiotised to serve as. mediums. 

‘Many a Sflman-Bralmiama gained his livelihood by blessing 
fields, imparting virility, and causing impoteiicy. A magiciaii’’s 
services were reciuisitioned in choosing the site of a house or 
porfoTming a iiouse- warming. He gave lessons to the laity 
on the spells to be used when cleansing the ■moiitli, and when 
batliing. 

We have clear references also to beliefs in gliost-s, goblins, 
evil spirits, and other supernatural behigs mecidiing with iiian^s 
aliairs. Spells were practised to ward olf their influences and 
schemes^. Some of the spirits live on the oartin and some in 
the air. People stood in constant terror of tliem jiiitl appeascvl 
them by offerings K - 

The belief in the powers of magicians was widespreacl, 
Blmred even by kings and ministers. Once the following story 
came to the ears of Seniya Bimbisara, king of Magadha : — 

®^They say that in the city of Bhaddiya, which is 
in our territory, there dwells a house-hoidc^r named Men- 
flaka. And his magical power is such tiiat if he bathes 

t %vigga Sutta Tr. In Vol. XI, pp. 100-200. 

2 Knlavagga. 1 and 2 Tr. by E, Fauaboll in S.B.E,, VoL X. 
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, Ms' lieadj iias his granary . swept ont, and sits outside 
by the door, a show'er of grain will fall from tlie sky and. 
fill the granaiy. ' Of Ills wife the magical power is siieh that 
if slie sits down hj a pint-pot of boiled rice and a dish of 
sauce and ciiiTy^ she can serve a meal to the slaves and 
serving men; and as long as she does not get up, the food 
is not exhausted. Of the son the magical power is such 
that with only a purse of a thoiisaiid pieces of ' money lie 
can pay six months^ wcages to- the slaves and serving men ; 
and as long' as the purse is in' Ms hand, the inane j is not 
exhausted. Of the daughter-in-law the magical power is 
siieli that if she sits down by a four bushel basket, she can 
give six luontlis’ rations of rice to the slaves and serving 
Men, and as long as she does not gat up, the rioe is not 
©xliaiisted, Oi the slave the magical power is sucli that 
with one plough lie can plough sevaa furrows at once ” 

The story goes on to say that the Sing took it quite 
seriously and asked one of his, ministers to go 'Uiid find out the 
truth ' C'f it. The minister started and reached the magician 
Mendaka, who with other members' oi his family, gave a practi- 
cal demonstration of Ms magical feats. The .minister returned 
and, related to the king all what lie had seen. ,■ 

ITie , story 5 of oourse, carinot be a. serious history, but even 
as a legend it reveals the xiopiilar beliefs in magic wii'icli liad an 
access even to the royal courts. 

The iiiove.ment of the Buddha was an. emphasis on an 
aspect of Hindu religion and morality. It v-as a. re volt in the 
sense that all fruitless and endless discussions on. God and soul 
\re.re denounced as unable to help man- in leading a good life. 
The Buddlia protested equally , against superstitions and meta- 
pliyaios. His teaching esse,!itially U'as : Do good and be good. 
Til© leader of such a Bioveinent cannot be expected to oounte- 
iiaiice the practice of any 'magic. This is why we find the 
Biiddha preaching to his disciples that it was a low art to live by 
practising magic, or fortune-telling and teaching spells But 

3 Mahavagga. vi. 34. 1-8. Ti*. in H.O.S., VoL 3, pp, 448-451. 

^ VoL Xbpp. 1 96-200',' also Kcvaddha Biitta and Brahma Jala 

Sutt-a. 
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lie is reported to believe in faiiies, and miracles Ijy liiglili' 
evolved beings. Sometimes it is said, lie liimself caiisetl aiira- 
cles to' win people to Ms faith, 

^ When the chief minister of Magadfaa was liuiidiiig u 
tlie Blessed one, with Ms great and clear vision, snrpassc li iVliat 
of ordinary men, saw tiionsaiids of fairies Iiaimtiiig the ;oi and 
he predicted to Ananda as follows : — 

“Among famous places of residence and I.- of 
busy men, this ■ will- become the cMef, the city c-r iditalU 
pntra, a centre for the inter-change of all liiiids oi 
Blit dangers will hang over Patalipiitra, tliat of !ire, da.J 
of ivater, and that of dis-seiision ' 

The Bnddlia is reported to have once cause? I. a !isij\urile b.i 
w'iii a Brahmaiia to his' faith. The man came to the 
one and offered Mm some rice-milk, bat the Biiddlia refuisc:! it 
saying that it v/as ill-gotten, whereupon the llrfihrnana Mirctvr 
the rice-milk into irater. ' ilt once the rice-milk spia dieii, 
'hissed and smoked in volumes, at which 'the 'Braliiiitiiia 
■estremely' alarmed and fell at Bliagavat’sieet^. By tlie 
stitioiis masses the Buddha was aiwws regarded as a great- 
magician. A super-human being, Hemavata Yakslia, is report- 
ed to have approached, the : Buddha and. listened to liis dis- 
course at length. At the conclusion he said : 

“ These ten hundred Yakshas, possessed, of siijieniiit-urii I. 
power and of fame,. they all take ■ refuge in tliee, t;]>ioii art 
, our iiicomimrable master • 

As to how the popular beliefs .creep into religion is iilus- 
.trated .by the fact that even in the earliest Buddhirtt tc‘xts tiie 
B.uddha is reported to have a belief in .the iMmcdes.r^oaiiei^tetl ' 
with the .life of. an Arhata., Once he told „liis fa^voiiritev, disciple 
.'.Aimnda, that a Samana,/or, a, Brahmaua of great.po'wer, w.li.c>. 1ms 
his feelings ,or,;a, god:':o.r:" an .'angel (devata) under liw control 
eouklmake this earth move: and tremble and be',shakeii' vi,o,foii,t- 


I Maha-Pannibfo£«ia-Butta. Tr., by Rhys Davids in S.B.E., Vol 
■page 

^ IJmvagga Hemavat-a SnittaTr. in S.B.E., VoL X, page 211 
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ly; and that when a Eodhisatta descends into Ms niotlier's 
woml) then is this earth made to quake 5 and tremble and is 
shaken violently Similai* miracles take place when the Bodlii" 
satta quits Ms mother’s womb or arrives at- the supreme and 
perfect enlightenment or founds the siiblime kingdom of right- 
eousiiess or when he dehberately rejects the remaiiider of his life. 
We are told that whosoever places at the dagiia of a Tatiiagata 
.garlands or perfumes or paint, or make salutation there, or 
'hecoiiie iii.its presence . calm in. heart, ' shaJi be^ profited and, 
enjoy happiness,^. 

The yogic practices for controlling the bocty before con- 
trollmg the mind v/ere the chief feature of the ascetic life in the 
Buddha’s time. These seif -torturing exercises which must have 
'had useful and harmless beginning, were carried to exaggerated 
^■extrenies and were believed to lead to marvelloiis results, both 
material and spiritual. The Buddha , liimseif ' pra.ctisecl veiy 
i^ustere yoga after liis. departure from lioiiie' in quest of tratlu 
While relating his life- experiences, the Biiddlia said to Sari- 
putta ; , . 

'' To such a pitch nf asceticism have , I -gone that naked 
was Ifioiitiiig life’s decencies, licking inj" hands after iiieais,, 
never heeding when folk 'called to me to come to stop, never 
accepting food brought to me 'before my -roinicls or cook<ecl. 
expressly for me, etc. ' My sole diet has been herbs gatlierecl 
green, or- grass or cowdung. I have piiickecl out the hair 
of my head, and of my beard. On my body I have 
aeciiiiiiilated the dirt and filth of years till it dropped off 
of itself even as the - rank growths of years fall away from 
: the stump of a tinduka tree ^ ■ 

The prevalent beliefs. about" these practices were that a 
person who could Buooessfully go through such severe austerities 
becomes all-knowing' and all-seeing and there was nothing 
beyond his ken . or . vision. . - Wh'-ether asleep- - or . awake, . %?hether 

i Maha Parinibbana Sutta, Chap. Ill, 14-20, Tr. in S.B.E., VoL XI, 
pp, 40-48. 

Ibid., V. 20. 

‘*5 Maha Sinhanada Sutta in Dialogues of Buddha, Part I, pp, 5$ -04, 
Alalia Saceakn Sutta: Jbid., -i[}p. 170-174. 
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walkiag or standiiig, such a person knew all tliat went on 
roiiiici liijB ■ 

These self -tortures, as we know, did not lead tlie Buddha 
to truth. B;y personal experience h© came to the coiiclTisioii. 
that the middle path of avoiding both extreme self-torture^ 
and extreme self-indulgence was the only right path. Yet 
ciiiioiLisIy enough, though he disbelieved in yogic exercises, lie is 
reported to believe in yogic powers. He only clxxiged the 
cause, and retained the ©Sect. If not he, at least lik early 
followers who have ascribed it to him, believed that a Sodlii- 
satta was capable of causing miracles and wm iii posse.;^sK)ii of 
supernatural poivers' wliioli :lme"w no physical impediments. 

Once in course of Ms address to the Bikklius is tlie Biidclha; 
reported to have delivered iiimself as follows 

An almsman, who calms his heart within liim, ouiti* 
vates ecstasies, fosters insight, and perfects hiinseif in iii- 
'warcl detachment, -ean enjoy every form, of psyciiici power, 
namely, from being one lie can become niaiiy^ from being 
many he can become one. He can be visible or invisible, 
at will, and pass through fence or 'liill as if tliroiigli air. 
He can pass in and out of the solid earth as if it were 
water, and walk on the waters’ unbroken surface as if it 
were the solid earth. Like a bird he can fly .in the a.ir and 
can even touch and handle the moon and the sum H,e 
. can hear both heaventy and .human sounds, w^hether far or 
near, etc/’ . 

After his death, 'the Buddha, 'as the central figure of the 
system, soon became invested with supernatural and legendary 
attributes, and his counteracting influence having disappeared, 
magical beliefs and practices and superstitions began to go 
unchallenged. Magic invaded the realm of religion and popular 
beliefs came to be regarded as a part of Buddhism. An evicl- 
enoe of the prevalence of magical rites to secure health and 
happiness during the period when Buddhism was the state 

I .'Dialogues of Buddha. , ,1. 92-93. 

» Akaukheya Sutta, Tr.,by Iiord Chalmers in S.BX4*, VoL V, page 24, 
and also by Maxmnller.ln 'xi, pp. 21.2, 215, 
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religioii is afforded by the Rock Edict IX of Asoka. . The great 
king says : 

People perform various rites in sickness, at marriages, 
on the birth of sons,, and on jonmey. Lucky rites should 
undoubtedly be performed but a rite of this kind bears little 
fruit/' 

Remarking on this. passage Dr. Bhandarkar ^ says that this 
points to the continuance of the worship of, Yakslias, Chaityas, 
Gandliarvas, Ni-gas and so. forth about whom we read so much 
in the BiKlclHst Pali. Scriptures.- Besides this, I think, it also 
shows that the streams of Sutra magic continiied flowing --diiTiri,g 
the reign of Asoka, because lites. performed at iiiamages, on the 
birtli of sons, and on journey must have been those described in 
the Sutras. 

As Biiddliism eictended its range and influence, and enjoyed 
princely padroiiage and ease, it lost its simple morality, agnostic 
iciegJism and became more metaphysical and ritualistic . Heresies 
and discords, schisms and . differences cropped up, out of which 
grew Malmyana, a speculative theistic system with a mystioisin 
of .sophistic iiiMlism. in' the background. It developed, the 
supernatural side of Buddhism and its objective symbolism. 
It substituted good words .- for ■ good deeds and ' thus ' appealed 
more. powerfully to the multitude and secured ready popularity. 
The theistic tendencies, led to the creation of metaphysical 
Buddhas and celestial Buddhas, and. to the introduction of 
iiiniiinerable demons and deities, with attendant superstitions 
and sacerdotalism. 

About 500 A.D. was- imported into BiiddMsni the cult of 
Yoga, the ecstatic union of the individual with the Universal 
spirit. Yoga was an ancient .institution in India, and though 
the Buddha denounced 'its-, extreme and exaggerated forms, he 
attached much importance 'to ' the practice of abstract medita- 
tion. After the Buddha' these practices relapsed into the 
Bralixnanical cult of Yoga, and those who mastered this system 
were known as the YogachSrya.:. Buddhists. The adoption of 
Yoga meant the adoption of' Tantiism which, by this time, had 
intermingled with' it. ■ , 


i .Dr. D. B..B'handurfe;ar~» Asoka-. 
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MAGICAL BELIEFS IN BFBDHISM. 

About the end of the sixth century A.D., Taiatrism began 
to 'dominate both Buddhism and Hinduism and iiitrodueed laic-' 
these systems a legion of goddesses and lieiiclesses of wilri, 
terrible form and malignant nature, who, when siifficioiitb:, 
appeased, bestowed supernatmal powers on their folio 
During the three or four succeeding ceiitmies Buddhism be- 
came still more debased and deterioriited, and its inysl'icisin 
became a silty miimrneiy of unmeaning Jargon and magic 
circies’^ dignified by the title of Mantraj^an, or the spell 
Yeliicle^. 

In the tenth centur}" A.D. Maiiayanisiii de^^eiopecl into 
the Kalacakra cult, wdiich introduced the ■ doctrine of demoniac 
Buddhas and came to be known as Vajrayana, or the lliuiicier- 
boMr vehicle ’ and its followers were called ^ the '^Vircai'yas'-^. 
The latter development of Vajrayana into Natliism, Haliajiya- 
ism., Avadhiitisni, Chandaiism. and Domisiii'^ are more) magical 
than religious. 

In these later phases of Buddhism, the , Maliayanism,, the 
Yogaoara, the Kalachakra or the Vajrayana, we find a coiiiplete 
tdeiid of religion and magic, faith and superstition. If religion 
was desired to be imiversaliy popular a.-moiig the iiiasaes consist- 
ing not only of the Aryans and the enslaved aboiigine^s, but 
also of the foreign' elements like the Sakas, Kiisliaiis, and the 
Hunas who were being assimilated in the population its origincii 
.siinplicity and purity ' had ; to, he sacrificed, Biiddliist writOi’s 
consciously or unconsciously accepted the popular superstitions 
and magical beliefs and treated them as serious elements of the 
faith. ..In this new world 'of Buddhists we find everything 
surcharged with magic.. Anything extraordinary or woiiderfuL 
or any event or action for which the masses could not acooiirit- 
;was ascribed to magic. The Buddha -saw tlie truth and acquired. 
;:suoh,;a big following because he' was a magician, Iiis disciple 
Maudaga-la-Mandagalayam was bo successful because he also 
a magician.^ Birds. 'fly intyhe' air'^and gods wield great powers 


1 1891 and J.E.A.S,, 1894, artide by Waciddl. 

^Waddell Lamaism,: pagelS..' 

^ H. P. Shask’i Introduction to Modem Buddliisiii/* i5-7. 
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because they know magic, and it is with the help of magic that 
emperors rule over vast dominions 

IDining this period of ramifications, the Buddha was 
worsliipped not' so nanch for Ms agnostic idealism, or the 
simplicity of ■ his teaching, or even for Ms touching renunciation 
of Ills high estate, of Ms beloved wife, and child, as for . the 
magical powers which he was; supposed to wield. What an 
irony of fate that the Buddha who so vehemently opposed 
the practice of magic was himself branded as a great magician. !! 

The Lord is reported to have 'told liis disciples that by 
his magic power he cleared many worlds of their, sins, and 
t,ri¥iisported a.l! creatures Once, . no sooner had the Lord 
iiyiislied his speech than the world burst open on every side, and 
fi-Ciriii wi-thiin the clefts arose many hundred thousand myriads of 
ko'tis oi' ]3odiiisattavas with gold-coloui’ed bod.ies. Each of 
Boclhisattavas had a train of thousands of BodMsattavas 
siriiilar to the sands of sixty Ganges rivers. And while these 
.Riodli Isa^ttavas who had emerged from the gaps of the earth 
were saluting and celebrating with various hymns, fifty interme. 
ffiiate kalpas in foil rolled ^ away during which the Lord 
8akyamiini remained silent, and the Lord produced such aii' 
effect of raagicai power that the four classes fancied that it had 
been no more than one afternoon 

The daughter of Sagara and the Naga-Kiiig believed that it 
was dae to laagic power that the lord., arrived at supreme, per- 
fect crilightennient,^. 

Tlie magical powers which the Buddha -wielded -were be- 
lieved to be the result of his transcendent knowledge, but he 
employed his jjower alivays for beneficial purposes®. Happily 
no witcliora-ft is ascribed to him even by the Tantrio Buddhism. 
ll.ie BodMsattavas,' the disciples of the Buddha, the preach- 
and the sages all are in vested with magic powers. In the 
ideal work! of the later Buddhists, the beings can move In the 
llmiaineiit with their magic ■ ■ Anand-Bhadra, the keeper of the 

i Saddharm PimdarikarivC. ^ ^ Ibki,^ XIV. 

•' ^acMlmrma'Puiirlaiika.xiv, ■(). ■■ 

4 Ibid,, XI, page 253. 5 Ibid,, XX, page 1. 

« VIII, page 10L Vol. XXL 
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.Buclclliistio' law is conceived as a great Gina endowed witli 
magical power, whose word shall widely resound in all quarters 
of the world h The eighty thousand Bod'Msattvas who oiice 
appeared before the- Lord were all gifted with magical spells 'I 
A Buddhist sage, besides many other virtues, possesses also tlie 
knowledge of magic spells which he obtains in a dream Tlie 
Sramanas were well-known for their magic arts. When King 
AJatasatru put his father into prison and the latter did not die 
when he ' was expected to die, it was ^ believed that his death 
was delayed by some magic arts. The warder of the Jail told 
the king that Mahamandgaiayana and Piirna approached his 
father through the sky to preach the law to him. AJata-satrii 
readily believed that it' must be their art of spells causing 
illusion and delusion that delayed the death of Ills wicked father 
for so many days . 

In the form of riddhi, or the acquisition of superiiatiirai 
power, magic is a recognised attribute of the Arliats. Asanga, 
a great Buddhist scholar of the fourth century A.D., on the 
basis of Yoga doctrine of ecstatic union of the individual with 
the universal spiiit, which had been introduced into Hinduism 
by Pataiijali about 150 B.C., taught ' that by means of mystic 
formulas, dharanis and mantras, a state of mental fixity can be 
reached®. The recitation of the Dharanis and Mantras was 
accompanied by music-, and- certain distortion of the fingers 
known as mudras which figure so prominently in the Tantric 
magic. Allied to Iddis is- the piriti® form of magic, which as 
practised by the Hinayanists, is a reading of certain scriptures 
as an exorcism against evil spirits in sickness. It addresses it- 
self to all spirits here assembled,’’ and says : — 


^ Saddharma Pundarika, ix. p. 1-3. 

2 Ibid,, XII, page 258. 

^ J6id,Xin, page 278,1: 

^ Amitayur dhyana Sutra, part I. 

» Yogicarya Bhumi Sastra. 

® Ttoo particular suttas used for this purpose are Bataua Sutta, 
Khanda-Paritta, Mora Paritta, Dhagagga Paritta, and the Atauatiya 
Paritta, and the Anguli-mala Paritta all of which are found in the 
Pirakas, 
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Therefore, hear me, O Ye spirits, he friendly of the 
race of men, for every day and night they bring you their 
offerings, therefore keep diligent watch over thee 
The Naths, the followers of Nathism. which according to 
MM, H. P, Shastii is an off -shoot of Vajrayanism, are still 
■employed in some Rajpntana states as professional magicians 
for averting locusts, and causing rain. In the states of Kotali, 
Biindi and Jhalawar there, is a Nath for every three or four 
villages, holding rent-free land as fee for his performance of 
magic for the public good. 

The development of belief in the power of magic formulas 
is distinctly traceable in the texts of the later Buddhism. The 
Suttas or the sermons which were traditionally believed to be 
pronounced by the Lord were naturally regarded as sacred, and 
in course of time a mere unintelligent recitation of them came 
to be regarded as producing various good results. If one recites 
or even listens to the Dharma Pariyaya Siitta, for instance, he 
shall never have a mouth disease, his tongue is never sore, his 
teeth shall never fall out, never be black, yellow, unequal, his. 
lipa never become loathsome^. Further, by the study of this 
Sutta, one can discern the gods and demons, and the daughters 
of demons. He can also infer whether the child that a woman 
bears in her womb is a boy or a girl. He can also infer if 
a woman is big with a dead child. He can smell treasures 
hidden in the ground, money, gold, and jewellery 

If the recitation of what was supposed to be the sermon of 
the Lord could produce such marvellous results, was' it too 
much to expect that the recitation of his or any other Buddhist 
deity’s name could also bring forth desired results ? The 
smaller Sukhavati Vyuha lays great stress, on the fact that 
people can be saved or can be born in the land of Bliss, if only 
they remember and repeat the name of Buddha Amitabha two, 
three, four, five, six or more nights before their death, and it 
distiuotly denies that people 'are born in the Paradise of Amita- 


Hardy’S: Eastern, Monacbism. 

'2 Saddharma Fmdarika, XVII, page 10, 
s XVIIl, pages 33, -38, ’ ' 
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bha as a reward or necessary result- of good works performed in 
the present life. The new religion is not that as a man sowelli, 
so li„e shall reap, but that as a man prayeth, so he shall be saved. 
Now if such a thing as Nirvana was possible through mere 
recitation of a name, what difficulty could there be in obtain."' 
itig considerably smaller desires ? Accordingly we find that if 
one utters the name of the Buddha all his sins are destroyed 
and expiated h We are assured that if a man given up to^ 
capital punishment recites the name of Avalokitesvara, the 
swords of the executioners shall snap asunder, and th;e teeming 
goblins and giants shall lose the faculty of sight in tlielr wicked 
degi„giis^. Mighty >spells, witchcraft herbs, ghosts, and spectres 
revert thither whence they come, when one thinks of Avalokites- 
vara®. If a man is surrounded by goblins, Nigas, demons,, 
ghosts, or giants, 'wlio are in the habit of taking away boci'i.ly 
vigour, he has but to think of Avalokites"va.ra, and they shall 
not be able to hurt one hair of hi,s body ‘k 

T.iie next step must have been the reci'tatioii of dharanls 
'wliich are classified as Atmadliaini, GranthadharaiiL Dhaima,.- 
clharaiil, and Maiitradharaii! Burnonf ® in his Introduction to' 
Indian Buddhism distinguishes between Mantra and Dhara'iih 



whi,ch were : pronounced or repeated for the obtainment of 
various desires. 


The tend.eiicy culminates in regular spells employed against 
snake bites or demons - and sorcerers The Buddhist preachers 
were in the constant apprehension of an attack by a demon, 
.giant goblin, sorcerer,, imp, or ghost, to g'uard against which 
they were recommended to employ certain, talismaiilc words or 
spellR, These charms were first given to men by Bodhisattava 
Mahasattava .BhaiahagySoarya with the approval of the Lord, 
I reproduce below the smallest of them :~ 

1 .Aimtayurdhyaii-j^utm, page 2S. 

2 Saddhanna Pundarika, xxiv, page 407. 

3 Bid., page 414. 4 Bid., XXIV, page 414. 

6 Bharmasangrah in A.O. Ancient Palm Leaves Series . 

« Introduetional Hisfeoire’du Buddhism© Indien, page 540, 

7 Mora Paritta. 
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Gvale Mahagvale, Ukke Mukke, 

Ade, adavati, tritye trityavati, 

Itini vitini kitini, tritye triyavati 

SvaM^. 

The spell is uiitranslatable and unintelligible. 

The superhuman beings mentioned in the Buddhist texts 
are Nagas, Goblins, Gandharvas, demons, Gamdas, Kinnaras, 
greatserpents, men, and beings not human. They are always 
mentioned together but there is no reference to their distin- 
guishing features. We have seen that the study of particular 
Suttas reveals them to a man and the recitation of the name of 
Avalokitesvara protects a man from their attacks. A party of 
giantesses named Lamba, Vilamba, Kutadanti, Pushpadant!, 
etc., with their children and suits are reported to have once 
gone to the place where the Lord was residing and offered him 
the help of their spells to protect the Buddhist preachers from 
hostile attacks, which the Lord accepted. The following is the 
charm ascribed to the giantesses : — 

Iti me, Iti me, Iti me, Iti me, Iti me, 
nime nime nime nime nime, 
ruhe ruhe ruhe ruhe ruhe 
stuhe stuhe stuhe stuhe stuhe 

Svaha 

^ Saddharma Piindarika xxi, page 372. 

2 Ibid., XXI, page 374. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


Proceedings of an Ordinary Meeting of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, held 
in the B.A. Lecture Theatre of Patna Col- 
lege on Saturday, the 31st January, 1931. 

Present, 

The Hoii. Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, Vice-President of 
the Society, presided. 

Dr. Stella Kramrisch delivered an interesting lecture on 
Orissa Sculpture’' and illustrated her subject with 
excellent lantern slides, 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer was inovecrby Mr, IC. P. 
JayaswaL 

J. ,L. Hmu, 

Honorary General Secretary. 


Proceedings of a meeting of the Coencil of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society held in 
the Society’s office, on February 22iid, 

. 1931 . 

Pbbsent. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. F. W. James (in the chair). 

Mr. G. E. Fawcns. 

Mr. D. N.Sen. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri. 

IMr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastri. 

Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

Mr. J. L. Hill. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the Coun- 
cil held on December 7th, 1930. 

2. Read and approved the Hon. Treasurer’s submission of 
the accounts for the months December, 1930 and January, 1931. 

3. Read a letter, dated December 10th, 1930, from the 
Vicer Chancellor, University of London, Institute of Historical 
Research. 

Resolved: that Sir Edward Gait, Sir B. K. Maiiick, and Mi\ 
C. E. A. W. Oldham be invited to represent the Society at the 
Anglo-American Historical Conference to be held in London in 
July, 1931. 

4. Read the Mithila Pandit’s Report," dated January 5th, 

about the acquisition of Manuscripts. ■ . .. 

Resolved : that the Pandit should report, and recommend 
for purchase, specific MSS. of excellence. 

5. Read the Oriya Pandit’s application, dated December 
10th, 1930. ” 

Resolved: that since he is unable to attend at Patna, and 
since Government requires the cataloguing of MSS. to be com- 
pleted within a year, the Society dispense with his services. 

6. Resolved : that Pandit Chintamani Misra be offered the 
post of Oriya Pandit to the Society for the period of one year. 
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: Resolved further : that, in accordance with Government’s 
letter No. 804-E, dated February 18th, 1931, Dr. A. P. Banerji- 
Sastri and Dr. Hari Chand Sastri prepare a programme, to which 
the Oriya .Pandit shall strictly adhere, so that the work may be 
completed within the time allotted. 

7. Resolved : that the Society’s lectures be advertised and 
persons desirous of attending be invited to apply to the Secre- 
tary. 

8. Resolved : that the Secretary write to H.tl. the Maha- 
raja of Hutwa to repeat the generosity of his previous donation 
to the Society. 

9. Read the Office Pandit’s application for leave, dated 
February 7th, 1931. 

Resolved : that he be granted two months Privilege. Leave 
as from April 7th, 1931, and that he be allowed to prefix Good 
Friday and the Easter Holidays to the leave granted. 

10. Resolved : that Pandit Eamkumar Chaube l)e elected 
member of the Society. 

11. Considered the request of the Bombay University Li- 
brary to be allowed discount on Journals ordered. 

Resolved : that 10% discount be allowed to all Libraries on 
Journals purchased. .. 

J, L. Hill, 

Honorary General Secretary » 



Proceedings of a meeting of the C ouncil of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society held in 
the Society’s office on March 15th, 1931. 

Pbesent. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James (in the chair). 
Mr, K. P. JayaswaL 
Rai Sahib M. Ghosh. 

Mr. H. R. Batheja. 

Rai Bahadur Ramgopal Singh Chaudhuri, 

Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

Mr, B. N. Sen. 

Dr, Hari Chand Sastri. 

Dr. A. P. Baiierji-Sastri. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy. 

Mr.J. L. HiU. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the Coun- 
cil held on February 22nd5 1931. 

2. Read and approved the Honorary Treasurer’s sub- 
mission of the accounts for the month of February, 1931. 

3. Passed the Agenda Paper for the Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Society to be held on March 27th5 1931, 

Resolved : that the following be proposed to the meeting as 
Office-bearers and Members of the Council for the year 1931-32. 

President — His Excellency Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson* 

K.C.S.I., K.O.I.E. 

Wice-President — The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F,' W.' James, 
Barrister-at-Law. ^ 

Secretary — ^Mr. J. L. Hill, m.a. (Oxon), 

Joint Secretary — Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, m.a. 
Treasurer — Mr, Sham Bahadur, Barrister-at-Law. 

Librarian — Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, m.a. 

Editorial Board : — 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal* m.a., Barrister-at-Law. 

Dr, A, P. Banerji-Sastri, m.a., m.n., Associate Editor. 
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The Hou’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, m.a., Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Members of the Oomicil .(in addition to the President,. Seore* 
tary, Treasurer and Librarian, who are ex-oflicio members) 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, m.a., Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Mr. G. E. Fawcus, m.a., c.i.e., o.b.i. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, m.a., Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr. P. C. Manuk, m.a., Barrister-at-Law. 

Rai Bahadur Ramgopal Singh Chaudhuri, b.a., b.l. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri, m.a., ph.d. 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastri, m.a., b.litt. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, m.a., b.l., m.l.c. 

Mr. H. R. Batheja, m.a. 

Mr. D. N. Sen, m.a. 

Mr. H. Lambert, m.a. 

4. Read a letter, dated January 28th, 1931, from the 
Secretary XVIII International Congress of Orientalists, Leiden. 

Resolved: that Professor Sten Konow and Sir Edward 
Gait be invited to represent the Society. 

Resolved further : that in the event of Professor Konow 
and Sir Edward' Gait^ proving unable to attend the Congress, 
Professor J. Ph. Vogel "be '.asked formally to represent the 
Society. 

' S. ■ Read the application of the Office Pandit for additional 
remuneration for having made three typed copies of the Cata- 
logue of the Society’s Library. 

Resolved : that the Pandit be granted the sum of Rs. 60. 

Resolved further : that the Catalogue be printed at the 
discretion of the Editorial Board. 

6. Elected Mr. R. Oh. Panda, l.k.p., a member of the 
'"Society,..; 

7. Read the letter, dated February 17th, 1931, of the 
Superintendent of Archseology, Gwalior State. 

Resolved : that the, exchange of Journals with the Archao- 
logical Department of Gwalior be permitted. 
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8. Read the letter, dated February 2nd, 1931, from the 
Rama Verma Research Institute, Trichur. 

Resolved : that no exchange of publications was possible. 


J. L. Hill, 

Honorary General Secretary. 



Annual Report of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society for 1930-31. 

I. Membebship. 

The total iniinber of ordinary members and subscribers to 
the Joinml on the 31st December, 1929, was 177. In the 
course of the ensuing twelve months the Society lost three of 
its ordinary members by death and two by resignation, and five 
subscribers to the Journal, a total loss of ten. On the other 
hand the names of five new members and of two new subscri- 
bers to the .Journal were enrolled. The total number of 
members and subscribers on the roll on the 31st December, 1930., 
was accordingly 174. Among the life-members there has been, 
no change. The number of honorary members and life-m, embers 
on the roll on the 31st December, 1930, was 13 and 15 respect- 
ively, making a grand total of 202. 

n. 

Diuing the period under review Volume XVI (Parts 1, 2^ 3, 
and 4) of the Society^’s Journal was published, containing 487 
pages and three plates : one of the Barli (Ajmere) Stone and 
two others of the Hindol plate of Subliakaracleva. Part 1 of 
Volume XVII' is in the Baptist Mission Press. 

The Editorial Board is the same as that of the year 1930. 

IIL Meetings. 

;■ The last .Amiuai 'General Meeting was held on the 28th 
March, 1930, in the Wheeler Senate House. His Excellency 
Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, President of the Society, 
presided. After the transaction of formal business the Vice- 
President, the Hon’Me Mr. Justice J. E. W. James, reviewed 
the work of the Society during the past year. The Rev. 
Heras, s.j., Director of the Historical Research Institute, 
Bombay, then addressed ■ the ^ Society. The subject of Ms 
learned address, was Ramadeva Ray II, an unknown Emperor 
of Vijaynagara 
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An ordinary Meeting of the Society was held on the 31st 
January, 1931, ■ Dr. Stella Kramrisch of the Calcutta Univer- 
sit}^ delivered an interesting lecture on Orissa Sculpture ” and 
illustrated her subject with excellent lantern slides. 

Meetings of the Council, elected at the last Annual Cleiierai 
Meeting, were held on the 6th April, 27th July, ■14th Septembeiv 
19th October, 7th December, 1930, 22nd' February, "and iStli 
March, 1931.' 

IV. Libbaby. 

During the year 210 books (298 volumes), of which 12 were 
Sanskrit and 4 Pali works, were added to the Library. Of the 
total 48 were presented while 132 were obtained by exchange 
and 30 by purchase. On the 31st December, 1930, the Library 
contained 5,110 volumes, as compared with 4,812 at the end of 
the previous year. Out of the Mayiirbhanj donation to the 
Library the sum of Es. 206-12-5 was spent on books during the 
year. Books worth £226-17^. have arrived from England and ,■ 
books worth £25-1 1^. are on the way. 

V. Seaboh fob Makfscbipts. 

The search for manuscripts proceeded steadily throughout 
the year under the supervision of Mr. K. P. Jayaswal and Dr, 
A. P. Banerji-Sastri. Pandit Vishnulal Sastri was employed in 
the Bhagalpur district and catalogued 156 manuscripts during 
March and April, 1930. He also brought to light some old 
judgments. He was employed at Headquarters from April 24th 
to February 14th, to help Dr. Hari Chand Sastri in writing out 
the Introduction to VoL II of the Catalogue of Mithila manu- 
scripts and to make some alterations and additions to the 
Jyotisha Volume of the Catalogue. The Pandit was on leave 
from July 28th to September 5th, 1930. The Oriya Pandit 
worked in the Jajpore and Baramba districts, cataloguing 426 
manuscripts and discovering two copper plate grants. Only 
unpublished and little known manuscripts have been recorded 
as a rule, and of these many have not been described in other 
catalogues. 

The services of the Oriya Pandit were available up to 'the 
30th of September, 1930, on which date the Government Grant 
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of Rb. 1,CI20 a year for his maintoaiice expired* ; But in anti* 
eipation of a further grant he 'was engaged in Patna in prc* 
paring his work for the press till the 17th of November,, when lie 
went away on leave, and since he expres>sed his inability to join 
ill Patna, the Council found itself forced to dispense ' with liis 
.services* 

A mw Oriya Pandit, Pandit Chintamani Misra, lias been 
appointed in his, place and joined duty in Patna on the lOtli of 
■March, 193L 

The Society still awaits benefactio.iis on the part of some 
enlightened patron by whose financial aid it may undertake the 
publication of the Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in Orissa* 

VI. Gekeeal. 

The Society lost two of its keenly interested iiiein'liers hv 
death. One was the late Honorary General Secretary, 

E. A. Horne, i.e.s., w-’ho vacated his office in the year 1.921) on 
his departure to Aligarh as Vice-Chancellor of the Muslim 
University.. The other was the ivell-known .historian, I'¥of. 
H. D* Banerjee, of the Benax’es Hindu University, wiio was on 
our Editorial Board for some time, but resigned owing to ill 
h.ealth.. 

The Sixth All-India Oriental Conference met with great 
Biiccess in .December, 1930 under the auspices of the Sodetj^ 
His Excellency the Governor of Bihar and Orissa kindl,y accep- 
ted the office of Patron and contributed much towards the sue* 
€es.s of the Conference. ^ 

The following were added to our exchange list : — 

'‘Rocznik Orientalistyczny, Polish Archives of Oriental 
Studies ’b University of Lwow, Poland. 

India House, General Department,*' Aldwych, London. 

VIL 

The annual statement of accounts is being presented by the 
^ Honorary Treasurer. 

J. L. Hmn, 

IHth March, 1931. Honorary General Secretary, 



Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

Statement of Accounts from April, 1930 to February, 1931. 

A. The actuals for 1929-30 showed a closing balance of 
Rs. 5,994-9-1 with the amount transferred to fixed deposit, viz., 
Rs. 8,600-0-0 the total balance to the credit of the Society was 
Rs. 14,594-9-1 at the end of 1929-30. 

B. As regards the actuals up to the 28th February, 1931, 
the current account closing balance was Rs. 5,522-0-3. To this 
must be added the amount on fixed deposit, viz., Rs. 9,781-12-0 
which gives a total of Rs. 15,303-12-3. 

The position of the Society is, therefore, financially sound. 

0. The chief sources of income are the Government grant, 
subscriptions, sale-proceeds of the Society’s Journal and interest 
on fixed deposits. The subscriptions realised up to the 28th 
February, 1931, amounted to Rs. 1,967-11-7. Up to the 28th 
February, 1930, the realised amount was Rs. 2,906-13-10. The 
estimate for the whole financial year was Rs. 2,000. 

Our realisations from the sale-proceeds of published litera- 
ture amounted to Rs. 1,899-15-0 up to the end of February, 1931. 
For the same period last year, the amount was Rs. 749-15-0. 

The interest on fixed deposits amounted to Rs. 135-11-9 up 
to Febriiar}^, 1931, which has been taken into current account. 

Large balances out of budget allotments are again a feature 
of the year which is drawing to a close. 

■ , ■ S. Bahadub., 

1 8IA if arcA, 1931. Honorary Treasurer , 
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Actuals up to February 193L 

Income. 

Actuals. Bevised Budget. 



Rs. 

A. 

P, 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Subscriptions 

1,967 11 

7 

2,100 

0 

0 

Sale of Journal 

1,227 

7 

0 

750 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous (u) . . 

5,138 

0 

9 


I • • . 


Postage Recovered . . 

27 

13 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Sale of Catalogue of Mithila 

Manuscripts 

22 

8 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Sale of Buchanan Pumea Report 

660 

0 

0 

G50 

0 

0 

Government Grant . . 

6,623 

0 

0 

0,623 

0 

0 

Government Grant . . 

1,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

Opening Balance : 

Hathwa Fund 

3,812 

5 

i 

3,812 

5 


Darbhanga Fund . . 

42 15 llj 

3,370 14 

61 

Mayurbhanj Fund . . 

962 

13 


5,101 

9 114 

General Balance 

1,176 

6 


2,364 13 

3 

Gband Totai. 

22,651 

1 

5 

25,912 

10 

H 


(a) This includes Rs. 5,135-11-9 received from Allahabad Bank 
(Fixed Deposit realised with interest). 


18^^ March, 1931. 


S. Bahadijb, 
Honorary Treasurer. 
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Actuals up to February 1931. 

Expenditube. 


Actuals. Revised Budget, 



Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Estabiishment 

1,154 

2 

B ■ 

1,284 

0 

0 

Mithiia Pandit ... 

989 

S 

8 

1,353 

0 

0 

Oriya Pandit 

^ SIB 

15 

0 

770 

0 

0 

Telephone . . . . 

260 

14 

0 

225 

0 

O' 

Paper for Journal . . 

288 

4 

6 

342 

3 

0 

Printing Charges . . 

1,932 

12 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

Postage . . . . . . 

233 

14 

6 

425 

0 

0 

Stationery 

87 

12 

a 

100 

0 

0 

Library . . 

603 

11 

3 

1,000 

0 

0 

Electrical Charges . . 

300 

12 

0 

360 

0 

0 

Out of Hathwa Fund 

3,818 

6 

1 

3,710 

14 

0 

Out of Darbhanga Fund 

. . 



1,025 

0 

0 

Out of Mayurbhanj Fund 

206 

12 

5 

5,161 

9 

114 

Furniture . . . , 

55 

12 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous (a) . . 

6,382 

8 

0 

550 

0 

0 

Total . . 

17,129 

1 

2 

21,406 

10 

114 

Closing Balance (b ). . 

5,522 

0 

3 

4,605 

15 

10 

Geand Total . . 

22,651 

1 

5 

25,912 

10 



(а) This includes Rs. 6,000 sent to fixed Deposit. 

Rs. A. P. 

(б) Closing Balance Mayurbhanj Fund . . 3,891 13 J 


Darbhanga Fund 

65 

7 

ill 

Hathwa Fund 

455 

8 

1 

General Balance 

. . 1,109 

3 

3 , 

Gband Total 

. . 5,522. 

0 

3 

Genera! Balance in Fixed Deposit . . . 

... 4,135. 

6 :, 

O'-, 

Current Account 

. . 1,109 

3 


Gband Total 

..,,,5,244.' 

.0; 



S. Bahapub* 


18^li March, 1931, ' Honorary Tremurm 
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Transliteration of the Devanagari Alpha- 
bet adopted in the Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society from 1925. 


Bevanagari. 


a 

a 

i 
! 
u 
u 

r or ri 

f or rl 

I 

1 

e 

ai 

o 

au 

k 

kh 

g 

gk 

ii 

OlOL 

chh 

j 

jh 

£i 

t 

th 

d 

dix 

n 


n 

t 

w 

tk 


d 

u 

dh 

if 

n 


P 


pk 


b 

¥ 

bb 


m 


7 


t 


1 


V 


s 

w 

s or sli 

m 

s 


' la 

m . 

L 

* {Anmmra) 

. in 

\{AmmMka) 

& 

t {Visarga) 

, h : 

X (JihvamuUya) 

'fe ' 

\ ( (Upadhmamya) 


^ {Amgraha) 

V 

» 

Udatta 


Svarita 

A . ■ . 

Anuddtta 



Boman. 


Devanagarl. 


Roman. 


WT 

t 

W 

t 

w 

m. 

3T 

¥ 

w 

W 

z 

z 

¥ 

M 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 

I. — Maiidasa Plates of Aiiantavarinacieva^ 

Saka 913. 

By G. Ramadas, B.A., M.R.A.S. 

These plates form one of the sets of copper plates lent 
to the Assistant Archaeological Superintendent for Epigraphy, 
Madras, for examination by the Raja Bahadur of Mandasa, 
a zamindari in the District of Ganjam. They are reviewed in 
the Epigraphical Report for 1917-18.^ I edit the inscription 
engraved on them with the help of the excellent ink impressions 
supplied to me by the Epigraphical department. 

The set consists of three rectangular plates measuring 7^ by 
Si-*". Tn each plate there is a hole about f'' in diameter, appar- 
ently intended to pass the ring which held the plates together. 
I have not seen the ring itself ; but the following account of it 
is given in the above mentioned Epigraphical Report.® ‘^The 
set is hung together on a ring which carries a fixed circular seal 
(1 inch in diameter) on the surface of which are cut in relief, 
in the place of the bull, usually appearing on the seals of 
the Eastern Ganga Kings, the 'crescent at the top; a fish in 
horizontal position in the middle and an elephant goad in 
similar position at the bottom. No legend is engraved on it/* 

It may be mentioned here,, in this connection, that the 
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cresceiit and the elephant goad are found along with a bull on 
the seals of the Nadagam plates of Vajrahasta/ of the copper 
plates of Narasimhadeva II, ^ and of the Chicacole plates of 
Maharaja Satyavarmadeva.^ The fish, carved in the place 
usually occupied by the bull, was probably the crest of the 
Kadamba dynasty, the family to which the donor belonged. 
But Dr. Fleet in his Kanarese dynasties, p. 560, mentions the 
lion crest of the Kadambas ; yet, the seals attached to the 
grants of Vajrahasta III ^ '(s. 971) and of Devendravarma, son 
of Eajendravarma,^ contain the fish together with the bull. 
Perhaps the crest on the seal of the plates under examination 
intimates the union of the Kadamba family with the Ganga 
dynasty,” 

The edges of the plates are raised in rims to protect the 
writing from wearing out. The inner sides of the first and the 
third plates and both sides of the second are engraved. The 
size of the letters is about and the whole inscription occupies 
37 lines. The letters are all rectangular in shape and the 
engraver seems to have tried to reduce all curves into rect- 
angles. 

The characters present a curious mixture of Nagari (as 
OTitten in the south) e.g., ^ in w in ; w in w in 

in 1. 1. m in wm 1. 2 ; 1. 3, etc., Grantha, e.g., w in wwifww 
i. 2 !5?, ^ in mdm 1. 7 ; etc., Telugu, e.g., ^ in 1. 1 ; ^ in 

1. 3 ; in 1. 8 in 1. 3, etc., and Oriya, e.g., ^ in in 

1, 1 ; ^ in 1. 2 ; -sf in i. 3, in L 4, ft in 1. 3. ^ in I. 5, 
etc. Of the 738 letters forming the charter 199 are Nagari, 59 
Telugu, 101 Grantha, 157 Oriya, and the rest are similar to 
those that are found in the charters of the earlier Ganga Kings 
ofKalinga. 

The addition of vowel signs to consonants is as in Oriya, 
e.g., ww (1. 4), gfr (1. 4), (1. 8), (1. 8). In 

some cases, the long vowel sign found in the earlier Kalinga 
plates is found, e.g., (1. 3), (1. 8), (1. 20). ^ is Oriya all 

9 Ind. Ant,, Vol. XIV, No. CLII, 1885. 

^ Dcp. Bep, App. A* No. 3, 1918-19. » Ibid, No. 7. 
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throiigli, e.g., (1.9), fwT (1. 13),^iI%wt(L 17),f^T(l. 28). ^ 

is'Oriyain^^^ (1. 24), 29), ands^snijir (1. 27). wis Oriya 

in (1. 2), (I. 23), (1. 16), i?^w (1. 18), %WTW 

(1. 37) ; % is aaiother Oriya letter found used in the documeiit. 
R after a consonant is written as in Oriya, e.g., (1. 2), 

(L 16), mim (1. 7), (1. 8), WT (1. 8), (1. 23), 3T in mmm, 

(1. 14), (1. 3), (l.'-5), is' an Oriya letter. ^ stands both 

for m and ba, e.g., (1. 25), (1* 16), (1. 17), 

(1. 23). In the beginning of a syllable the Oriyas use jn for ya.' 
In this document this distinction in the use of ya is foiiiicl, e.g., 
(1. 6), (1. 29), (1. 34). But the same sound sym- 
bol is used for the palatal m in (L 21), (L 16), 

vm (L 20), (1. 35) cf. xv^ of the Andhra inscTi]3tioiis. 

Similarly w is dental in the beginning of a syllable and fjalatal 
in other places. To represent the latter sound the Nagari w is 
used as in (1. 2), w (1. 11), (h 12), (1. 12), 

mixw (h 29), (11. 31 and 32), (1. 37), WTW (1. 37). The 

Telugu ^ is used to represent the dental sound, e.g., (1. 1), 

(1. 2), ftxWTl%?rWT (1. 2). But the engraTer w^as not con- 
sistent in the use of these two sound symbols. The Telugu ^ is 
used for the palatal sound and vice versa, cf. ftr^i (11. 31 and 
32) and fwT (1. 33). But he draws a difference between the 
Telugu and the Grantha if. The latter he uses when it does 
not coalesce with consonants, e.g., (1. 1), (1. 3), 

(1. 4), (1. 5), (1. 6), (1. 7), (1. 7). In conjunc- 
tion with consonants the Telugu ^ is used, e.g., (1, 3), •^m’srr 

(1. 8), (1. 14), (1. 15 )^ and also before x, e.g., ifww (1. 5), 

mifk (1. 3),'^^t. Except in (1. 36), where the Telugu w 
is used for in all other places the palatal sound sign is rightly 
used. ^ in (1. 8) ; w in ' ww are written as in Telugu. 
Four sibilants are used ; ^ in srftrfer (1. 4) and in (1. 35) is 

written as in Oriya. But in (1. 18) the Oriya n is used for 
In (1. 26), ftw?: (1. 3), (1. 7), (I, 15), and imm 

(1. 15) the correct symbol of the sound is used; but in other 
places n stands for ^ e.g., (1. 1), (1. 1), ww (i. 2), etc. 

The Grantha w also is similarly dealt with, e.g., ^ in (1. 2), 
wmm (1. 3), wmw (i 8), etc., and nm (L 5), ^ (L 12). The 
Nagari w is used for ^sr in ww (1. 1) ; for uc in wmmwx (1. 8} 
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(11. 31 ami 32) ; in it'iTT (1. 33), 35), and (1. 36), it 

staiidB for its natural sound, ^Grantha sf is used to giTe the 
pure palatal sound in (1. 7), 7), (1. 8), etc., 

but the letter for the antmtha ya is used in places which , have 
been shown already. ^ for w is used in (L 5) . w is every- 

where grantha and ^ and ^ are Nagari. In f (1. 36). the 
final vowrel has the Oriya sound of short It should be pro- 
nouiiced like o in no. The nasal before a consonant is changed 
to mimmm as in Telugu, e.g,, WWTW®W,(1. 2), (1. 8), 

(1. 10), w (1. 14), (ii. 18 and 20). In some places the 
nasal is changed to correspond to the consonant following it, e.g., 
(1. 3), 14), mmmm (1. 24) ; both ammara and the 

nasal are used in Kadammva (L 16). 

.. It . is believed that the copper plate grant of Narasimhadeva 
IV of Orissa is the earliest - epigraphieal record that contains 
Oriya words. But it has been shown above that Oriya letters- 
and modes of spelling are used in this Kalinga grant, 

(1. .36), '5rr^^ (L 24), (L 34), firgi (1. 33), are Oriya words 
found in the grant. From the observations made above with 
regard to- the confusion in the -use of % ’9’, -it may also be 
inferred that Oriya was . the spoken language at the time of this 
charter. For, the confusion amongst these sibilants is found 
when the Oriyas speak. The same kind of confusion is also felt 
between the dental and palatal w. Distinct sound symbols for 
antastfia and mwdlianya ya are found used as in Oriya. It 
appears, therefore, that the Oriya had been in use, though not 
wholly in public documents, even in the early part of the 10th 
century, when this document was written. It must have been, 
the home language of the people. 

Similarly the scribe does not appear to be consistent in the 
rules of Sandhi and grammar. In and 

(L 5) he changes the visarga correspondingly; but in <«!?r 
(U. 8 and 9) he drops it. Such vagaries are too many to mention 
here. I, therefore, corrected them in the foot-notes to the text. 

ANANTAVARMADEVA was the sovereign king at the 
time of the charter and he was identified with the ANANTA- 
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VARl'fA VAJRAHASTABEVA, TrilcalingarlM’paii of the Narasi- 
patam/ the Madras Museum^ and the Nadagam^ plates. The 
CMkkali/ and the Boddnpadn^ plates a.re two other charters 
of the latter king recently discovered. All these five char- 
ters uniformly difl’er from the plates under review, ' not onty 
in style but in composition of letters as well. The gotra and 
the genealogy of the family found in the five sets are cons- 
picuous by omission in these Mandasa plates. Above all, the 
king of these ' five charters ■ was a 3IaJiarajadhiraj, and Triha- 
Ungddhipati while the king of our plates was a simple Makarova 
and did not possess the title TrikalmgddMjxiU, which title was 
much coveted by the Gangas of Kalinga in the east and the 
Kalachuri and Chedi Kings on the west.® 

In spite of such differences the mistaken identification w^as 
caused by the mistaken interpretation of the passage intimating 
the Saka year. ' Sdhabde nam-mtaha sapta-rasa tama ’ (i. 15) 
ivas understood to mean Saka 976 ( 1 . 34). In the expression 
mentioning the Saka years, the addition of ' Pataka ’ to mva 
clearly denotes that 9 was in the hundreds place ; but no such 
index is attached to sapia. Therefore sapta-msa means 7 and 6 
units, i.e., 13. So the date of the charter is Saka 913 clearly* 
If it had been intended to mean 76 , the place value of sapta 
would have been given. If the place value of ' nava ’ had not 
been given, the figures had to read backwards. 

Then the expression giving the regnal years requires a little 
elucidation. In line 34, they are expressed by ' SarmsiJia 
padndra 15 b ^ Samastha^ is an Oriya word used to express 
the regnal years in documents the figure 15 clearly indicates 
the meaning of the word ‘padwro’, which is a mis-spelling for 


1 Above Vol. XI, No. 14. 2 Above Vol. IX, No. 11. 

3 Above Vol. IV, No. 24, 

4 Bharati, Vol. II, No. 2, p. 138 ff. 5 JUd., Vol. Ill, No, 5, p. 83 ff . 
® Journal of Andhra Besearch Society ^ Rajamandry, Vol. 1, Part J, Tri- 

kalinga. 

7 A large number of documents in Ganjam District given in Ranga- 
chary's Topographical lists give the date in Samastha years. The Oriya 
inscriptions in Mukhalingam and Simhachalatn temples also give the date 
in Samastha years. 
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* pandraro ^ the Oriya woFcl for 15 ; the final ■ ra is the ordinal 
termination. The charter was, issued in ' samastha pcmclmro 15 
and it is now necessary to explain this system of reckoning. 

This Samastha system is similar to the Anka reckoning 
explained l^Ir. M. Chakravarti in his article on the Eastern 
Ganga Kings of Orissad The chief special characteristics are 
given thus : — 

‘^(1) 1 and all figures ending in 0 and 6 (except 10 ) 
should be omitted. 

(2) The last . year of one king and the fii'st mha 
year of the succeeding king (i.e. 2) fall in the 
same jesbV.^’ 

This system is still in vogue and in Almmiacs and horoscopes 
the regnal year (Samastha or Anka) of the reigning prince of 
Puri is given along with the Kaliyuga and ^aka years. 

According to this reckoning, Samastha 15 gives only 13 
years of actual reign. The donor must have been crowned in 
Saka 90L This is 59 years prior to the Anantavarma Vaj- 
rahastadeva that was crowned in Saka 960. The king that was 
reigning over Kalinga 59 years prior to the donor of the Nada- 
gam plates was Kamarnava IV. According to the Vizagapatam 
plates of Anantavarma Choda Gangadeva, Kamarnava IV ap- 
pears to have reigned from Saka 895 to Saka 915 ; but according 
to the Nadagam plates he reigned from Saka 888 to Saka 915. 
In both the final year is the same. On the authority of the 
plates under study, the donor seems to have come to the estate 
in Saka 901. 

Anantavarma by which the king of our plates is mentioned, 
is not a name but an imperial title. Copper plate grant of 
Narasimhadeva II, ^ informing about Kolahala, mentions that 
Kolahala became the first Anantavarma. *GSa=eva=nanta- 
varma = bhavat.” Then came Kolahala and he became the king. 
Trikaiingadhipati Vajrahasta was Anantavarma ; his grandson 
Choda Ganga was Anantavarma, Raja Raja, the father was 
called the Devendravarma in the copper plate Ko. 4 of App. A. 


I Vol. LXXII, Part 1, No. 2 of 1903, p. 100, 

^ Ibid., Voi. LXV, Part I, No, 3, 1896, L 16. 
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EpigrapMcal Report for 1918-19. This is the only set yet clis- 
covered of this king ; yet it may be asstimed that an Anaiita- 
varma Is succeeded by a son, Devendravarma, who is, in Ms 
turn, succeeded by an Anantavarma. Working on this dis- 
covery backwards, Gnndama II was an Aiiantavarma and 
before him Vajrahastadeva IV, alias Anayankabhima, was an 
Anantavarma and Kamarnava IV was an Anantavarma. ' " Beva * 
is added to the imperial title when the name of the king is not 
given; but when both the title and the name are given, it is 
added on to the name alone, e.g., Anantavarma Vajrahastacleva, 
Anantavarma Choda Gangadeva. As the j^lates under review 
contain a charter issued by a vassal of the king, it is but meet 
that the king is mentioned by his imperial title only, and iem> 
is added on to it. So we have Anantavarmaclem. 

The inscription gives two other titles of the king, Parama- 
bhattaraka and ParamamahMvara are the two titles which are 
not found in the charters of the earlier Ganga kings but are 
found in the grants of Vajrahasta V, and Choda Ganga. Perhaps 
these titles were assumed when sway over a greater country 
had been secured. Western Chaiukyan Satyasraya assumed 
Parameivara m a special title after his victory over Harshavar- 
dhana of Uttarapatha. The Kalinga kings Prithivivarmadeva,^ 
Trikalingadhipati Vajrahastadeva and Choda Gangadeva^ are 
the rulers, subsequent to the khig of our plates, that bore these 
two titles. The Vajrastadeva of the Parlakimidi plates was 
neither a Trikalingadhipati, a Parameivara nor a Pammabhat- 
idraka,jet Dr. Keilhorn identified him with the Vajrahasta of 
the Nadagam plates. In this connection it may be mentioned 
that such mistakes are unavoidable when the identification 
is entirely based on synchronism.. 

From several points of view the Parlakimidi plates appear 
to be older than the plates under review : — 

1. The shape of the letters and the proportion of Nagari 

and other characters used. 

2. The letters cha, dha, bha, and sa, which have been 


1 Above Vol. IV, No. 26. 2 ind. Ant. Yol XVII, Nos. 178-180. 

8 Above Vol, III, No. 31. 
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considered by scholars like Dr. Iliiltclisz to test 
the period of an inscription^ are older than those 
employed in onr plates. 

The Oriya influence, so much felt in our plates is not 
to be found in those of Parlakimidi, except in a 
few letters, e.g., ^ (1. 8). 

IJgrakhedi of the Kadamba family mentioiiecl in the 
Parlakimidi plates must be an ancestor of Bhar- 
makhedi of our plates. Bhamakhedi was the 
father of the donor of these Mandasa plates ; Ugra- 
khedi must have been at least the father of this 
Bhamakhedi who was only a village fMaha. By 
their prowess and faithfulness to their king, they 
might have risen from generation to generation, 
from the position of a village head to that of a 
MaJiamandaleSvara. 

So the Vajrahastadeva of the Parlakimidi plates may be 
iclentifled with Vajrahasta III, who was about 75 years earlier 
than the Anantavarmadeva of the Mandasa plates under review. 

The donor of the grant was Bharmkhedi, the son of Bha- 
makhedi of the Kadamba family. He had subdued the enemies 
in the west of the mountains by the five kinds of sounds (I. 
pancha-mahasabdaneka-turyarav5trasita=:rati satruh) and (be- 
came) the MaJhdmaTidaleivarah and pancha vishapd^dhipaf-ilK 
The province over which he ruled was called the district (vishaya) 
of pancha-patra. This grant records the gift, by this Dharma- 
khedi, of the village called Madhipatharakhanda in Maliendra- 
bhoga, a part of the district, to an individual called Enikala- 
jadaii, the dark grandson of Bharmaka and the son of Kesara. 

The village is said to have been situated in Maliendra- 
bhoga. Bhoga ^ means wealth or property. So Mahendra-bhoga 
means the property or region of the {mountain) Mahenclra i.e., 
the region around the Mahendragiri. Such mountainous regions 
are indicated by the addition of the word ‘ bhoga ’ in some old 
records. Hamani-hhoga in Dhanantara® plates and Maiidi- 


182 , 


3 . 


4 . 


1 Ihkl, Vol. X, Xo. 10, pam 4. 

2 Sahdakalpadmma, 


3 Above Vol. XV, No, 14. 
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bkoga in the Bodra^ inseription may be cited as examples. 
.She region around Mahendragiri now forms the zaminclari 
of Mandasa where the plates are also discovered. It is in this 
region that the village of Madhipatharabhanda should be sought 
for. Patharakhanda (84°34' E. Long. 18°54'dN'. Lat.) of the' 
Indian Atlas sheet 108 may be identified with this old. 
village. 

Pancha-patra-vishaya is- said, in the present grant, to 
include the- region of Mahendra mountain ; and the Parlakimicli 
plates say that Lanka-kona was in this vishaya. The latter 
may be identified with the village Lanka (84°57' E. Long. 19°4' 
N. Lat.) in the Jiirada estate which lies to the north of the 
Mandasa zamindari. Considering the physical aspect of these 
two estates, the remaining three parts of the vishaya may be 
presumed to be hilly or rocky. The word ‘ pair a which must 
have been used to denote the rocky nature of the country, is a 
mis-spelling of the Oriya word ' pathhara ’ which means 'a rock 
* Pancha-pathhara ’ in Oriya means the five rocks. The present 
plates also inform us that the donor had subdued the enemies 
in the west of the momitaim parmfa-2M<seMmata4$re pmlcha- 
maMMbda==:nelca4uryaravdtmsita==:mti chakrah (11. 16-18). So 
he' was the lord of the hill tracts during the time of Kamarnava 
IV, as there was a manya-sultmi (the lord of the hills) during 
the time of the Muhammadans and an Agent to the Governor 
of Madras in these days. The control of the hill tracts of 
Ganjam and Vizagapatam has been, necessary even from the 
tenth century, if not earlier. 

Since this pancha-pathhara vishaya is found to embrace 
within its limits the five rocky regions now known as the estates 
of Mandasa and Jurada, it must have extended from the river 
Mahendratanaya in the south to what is now called the Chikati 
zamindari in the north and from the sea in the east to the 
Vamsadhara river in the west. Jayantyapura said to have been 
the chief seat of the vishayadMpati^ must have been situated 
within the limits of this Vishaya.' Jallantra-cottah (84 '’36^ E. 
Long., 18®57' N. Lat.)^ is an old place and its port Barwah is 


I Eep. 1921, Part II, p. 96. 


2 Indian Atlas sheet. No. 108, 
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mentioxied by Ptolemy as the point whence the sailors struck 
across the. Bay of Bengal in sailing to the opposite coast. ^ 
Jallaiitra-cottah and its surroundings contain relics of antiqua- 
rian interest,^ So the Jayantya-pura of old may be identified 
with the modem Jallantra. Subsequently I learnt that, near 
this Jallantra- cottah is a village by name Jayantyapura. 

The chief residence of the king was Kalinganagara which, in 
this charter is, written as KaUnga-^iam^dhivasaka, the head- 
quarters of the people of Kalin ga. 

The royal order was attested by P^ianaka Vetti-kiirao and 
it was transmitted to the parties concerned by one Sdmanta 
Nala Ciiandala Sanda. The word Chandala indicates that the 
messenger was one of the untouchable class. Amongst the 
Oriya untouchables is a sect called the Sdmmitiya^ a corruption 
of which is Sdmanta, Sanda, Sanda, or Shanda means an emas- 
culated attendant.^ In Ganjam and Vizagapatam an attend- 
ant of the untouchable class is maintained in every village and 
his duties are to go on errands sent by the village headmen and 
to watch the village at nights. He is called bdriki in Telugu and 
dancldsi in Oriya. From this document it appears that this 
system of maintaining a village watchman is not a modern insti- 
tution hut has been in vogue from the tenth century a.d. 


TEXT. 
First Plate. 


2- «isrgTOT?E: 

3- fr 


1 Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, Vol. II. 

2 Sewells' Lists of Antiquities. 

^ Ganjam District Manual, p. 169. 

^ Monier Williams Sanskrit Dictionary. 

S Read ' 6 Read or 

7 Read ® Bead 
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o-TgT^[;^] 'SfirtcSi wjrfcr> aft^tr ^- 

6 - auff^ar^f ^araEraffTanft^JrtfSRfsf^^stM^- 
7— si^mfsrsr- 
S - ^jT^i 0 xaq*«TfTSsfi^’’^<Tift?r«TaTt® 5 ^i 3 ra; 3 r» 3 [> ] 

9 - ^5r^r^iI'g^i?>q^^“5r*r?r2R5S5|f^aiTf?T?:T3r^ ‘ 

10 - ^a;tfa;fKa!r^^?r^w^f%ci^ 5 RT 5 f^?:-y^r- 

1 1 - fa:cr|vw['sf^> 


Second Plate — First side. 

12 - 5 t^t^t 3 C»S: 

13- cll' tT5:?TJTTt^?;[t]tR:?T»TfT?;gs[\ ]3?TcrTftT^T“^rT?TlWTcT[!] 

14- TR%3g3E;['^ ]jfan?T®f 5rfor®5R[ gL]^«r^*rnif3C^^aTt^^ 

15 - ?;t^ gicifToc^^® sr^gicTWi ’ETw^E’EW'or” 

16 - H[!]tra;WfrTt^r:]®f 5ra(»JT®®mfjs[!]i1TW^ ®[ <t]’IT 

17 -'gjT[cr]#t^:^* 

19 -®® TTT^Taj; fTSt 

21 - ®*rtr^T ■g^rft'^ftaTTanrrcf wtsnrfcr ®;®t- 

22-TT-5rf^ wc?t[i] Tr%®[aTfir 


, ^ Read 
i .Read 
7, Read 
.^0; Read 
1,2 Read 
15 Read 
18 Read 
20 Read 
■ 22 Read 
24 Read 


«N 


2 Read^JIoJ 8 Road fflTW 

5 Read o Read 

8 Read WW^t* ® J^ead 

or; ^TftWrf^W Read 

18 Read '' ' 1^ Read ■ ■ 

W . 1® Read WT^ps^ ■ 'U Read ; 

19 Read^tt 

of^isr'srifWirf^ 21 Read 4^1 

23 Readf^^ 
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Second Plate — Second side. 

24- ^ u;^^5rr^^ f ^ 35015 % cT^T?r3T[°1- ] 

25 - wn 3En%2HT^e ^- 

26- IT%SBf ?ifj7fl|^®f^rETT3gT^[nT]’W^T4f^ ^PTSffT- 

27 - wr xj4*TT[*]JTTc(Tfif^®?:T?*i3rT ^rm*rT 

28 - 

29- Jr4[:] «fro[3;]'!TT aRT?:fig^[_!] WT^Jn^TT ^n- 

30- ®?: fqtr^srfl’^^rf^rf^T^l'fticT 

31- 5ft“^T[l]?T^5Qt ^• 

32- ^®m[i]^fNT ^ 

Third Plate. 

33 - 3TTg^m[i]^*3j:cf=^ ^ftg?[[i]’6rwT- 

34-“)® qfRT 3fr 

35 - “^^?:T[i])5f3 ^iWTfar wv^ 

36 - ijiTl:![ii]%f| ?iJii:^[rj%crfrT ^rmsffST- 

37-^ ^rai^)[||] 

J Read'srrWJS’?! 

2 Bead arfft^ ^ note the difierenoe of BI in S}T3[^ and arsf'*^ 

3 Bead « Bead *t? 

3 Bead VTSTSSTT^ cf. E.P. Ind. Vol. XI, No. 14, 11. 55-56. 
0 Bead ftN^rsrffg 1 Bead 

3 Bead ^T)Rjr!rt sg W mr »Eead?rf%W«^ 

10 Bead 

11 Bead iwr[i]^T^<BT)fiPm ftwr 

1* Bead ^r[|] ^lJS(T «rt UTf 'fl«T[Q?WCT!t if’it 
13 Bead JrRrfNT[i] 

11 Bead fil'nt here pr?rt is Oriya. 

16 Bead ^ tp^rtr l>i, I ^?esw<^w*3tT q*r 
16 Bead g f? 

11 Bead -ft aif«! B 
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Abstract of Contents, 

The illustrious Anantavarmadeva of tlie family of the 
Gaiigas' who had the stains of Kali washed by making obeisance 
to the lotus feet of the Gokarna established on the golden sum- 
mit of mount Mahendra ; whose feet were brightened ' by the 
lustre of the crest- jewels of the- circle of ' chieftains subdued by 
his valour ; who was the devout worshipper of Mahesvara' ; who 
meditates on the feet of his father and mother ; and who, was, 
the over-lord of the whole Kalinga ; was reigning at Kaliiiga- 
nagara^ -where in rows of white palaces abided the valaroiis and 
the learned. 

Ill the Saka year 913, Eanaka Dharmakhedi, the son of 
Raiiaka Ugrakhedi, the devout w’orshipiier of Mahesvara, (born) 
ill the spotless family of the Kadambas, who had terrified^ a 


^ Paiiclia-maha-^abda is an expression generally found in Copper- 
plate grants. Yet it has not been satisfactorily, explained. In Rainayana 
{Knmbakonam, Madhava Vilas Edition VI, 96. 35) 

?r?r i 

A great sound was then made by the rakhasas with the Mrdahgas, 
patals, conches, and trumpdts and also with the arrows let fly hither and 
thither. 

It may foe an accident that only five sound producing things are men- 
tioned here. Not only five sounding instruments were taken into the 
battle-field but many .more. In Mahabharata we read of the warriors 
striking terror into their enemies’ hearts by blowing on their conches. So 
the expression cannot be taken to mean the great sound produced by five 
instruments. In the Ramayana the sound of the flying arrows is on© of 
the five mentioned whereas in the documents the tunl-rava is not included 
in ‘pancha’. It appears that ‘pancha’ in the compound has the same 
signifioanee as the ‘ pancha’ in /panchasya’ which means a lion. Pan- 
chasya=pancha (spreading) and asya=:mouth. (H. H. Wilson). In like 
manner Pancha-maha^abda means pancha=spreading; maha;=:great; sab- 
da==sound, i.e., the great spreading sound. This appears to foe the correct 
sense conveyed by the compound ; for, if the war sound does not spread 
over the whole field how can it terrify the enemy ? The right significance 
of the expression is * the great war sound The word ‘ pafichaka’ means 
a battle-field. The pailcha-maha-^abda signifies the sound that fills the 
whole battle-field and makes all other sounds suppressed. The expression 
® Pancha-maha^abda-tunlravotrasita ’ means the great (maha) and the 
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host of enemies to the west of the moniitams and who was the 
governor of the five mountainous districts (Pmichapatm VisJiaya) 
issues (the following order) to the chief and other servants of 
the king (as well as) to the freemen (jetnapadah) of the district. 

Be it known unto you (that) for the favour of all beings 
towards our father, mother and ourselves, the village of 
Madhipatharakanda, in. the region of Mahendra, free from all 
obligations and taxes/ has been granted by us to one Era- 
kalayadava, the son of Kesara and dark grandson of Dhamaka, 
with libations of water, by means of a copper-plate charter that 
it might last as long as the son, the moon and the Earth last. 

Then the boundaries of the village are given. 

The charter is dated in the Samasta 15 (the regnal year). 

Then an imprecatory verse. 

The charter was attested by Vettikurao, and Samanta 
Nala Chandala. Sanda transmitted it (to the parties con- 
cerned). 

spreading (paneha) sound of the flying arrows. In latter times th© vassals, 
according to their deserves were granted by theii' siizereign lords the par- 
ticular drums that each should sound whenever he goes out ; or at parti- 
cular times in the day at his headquarters. During the Mahammadaii 
times these were the phahka (a big drum) and Now-bath (th© nine kinds of 
drums) and the vassals of the Nabob were allowed to use them as an 
honour ; considered in this light the Pailcha-maha-^abda may mean the 
five kinds of war drums ; these are, as seen in use now, the kettle-drum, 
the gong, the trumpet (kahali), the horn (it is a brass tube curved like 
horn) and th© conch. It is a great honour conferred on a vassal if he is 
allowed to use these five kinds whenever and wherever he goes out, either 
to do homage to his suzereign or into the battle-field. 

* — No assessment is to be made on the land just like 
unarable land. R.A.S., July, 1926, pp. <488-9, So I translated into ‘‘free 
from taxes”. 
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il.— Studies in the Folk-lore of North Bihar. 

No. I.— The Indigent Brahman and 
the Helpful Birds 

By Sarat CMiidra MItra, M,A., B.L* 

Tke items of North Bihari folk-lore, which form the subject- 
matter of these studies, have been collected by me from a 
Bihari Brahman named Bikram Pathak who lives in the village 
Pathaktoli near Hatliwa in the Gopalganj Sub-division of the 
district of Saran in North Bihar. As these have not been 
published before, I am now publishing the same with some 
notes. I am giving below the first instalment of these studies 
which is named ‘‘ The FolJc4ale of the Indigent Brahman and the 
Helpful Birds T 

Once upon a time there lived a very indigent Brahman 
who, even by begging, could hardly earn enough wherewith to 
support himself and his family. So, one day, he made up his 
mind to go out into the wide, wide world in search of a fortune, 
saying that he would either succeed in achieving his object or 
die in the attempt. 

One day he started from his home with the aforesaid object 
ill view. It so happened that, by the side of the road by which 
he was going, there was a large tree at the roots of which there 
lived a ferocious tiger who used to kill the wayfarers who 
travelled by that way and, after feeding upon their flesh, used 
to take their valuable belongings and hide the same underneath 
the ground. While, up above the tree, there lived among its 
branches a parrot and a goose. These two birds were on 
friendly terms with the ferocious tiger. 

In the course of his Journey, the indigent Brahman was 
about to arrive at this tree, not knowing that there lived a 
ferocious man-eating tiger at its roots. J ust at this moment, the 
parrot and the goose from their habitation at the top of the 
tree, saw the indigent Brahman coming near the tree. Seeing 
the danger into which the latter was running, they made up 
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their mind to save Mm from a horrible death. With this object 
in, view, they flew dowm from the tree and told the tiger that 
his deceased father's gum or spiritual preceptor was coming to 
him and that he should, therefore, go out to receive the latter 
with all due honour and bring him to his lair. The tiger did as 
he was advised by his two bird- friends to do and, bringing the 
indigent Brahman to his lair, entertained the latter very hospi- 
tably and conferred on the latter all the wealth that he had 
amassed by killing the wayfarers. The Brahman was very 
glad in obtaining this untold wealth, and, after a few days, left 
for his own home. Having arrived there, he and his family 
lived in great affluence and happiness. 

In the course of a few years, all the wealth that the 
Brahman had obtained from the tiger was spent and he became 
poor again. 

He, therefore, made up his mind to go to the tiger again 
and obtain from the latter a fresh supply of w-ealth. With this 
object in view% he again started on his journey towards the 
place wdiere the tiger lived. 

Now', in the course of the years which had elapsed since the 
Brahman’s first visit, one of the helpful birds — the parrot — had 
migrated to another forest ; while the other helpful bird — the 
goose — had died. In their place a jackal and a crow had come 
there and became the tiger’s advisers. The crow used to live on 
the tree ; while the jackal used to dwell with the tiger at the 
foot of the tree. These two new friends of the tiger used to 
assist the tiger in killing wayfarers and to feed upon the 
remains of the latter’s corpses after the same had been consumed 
, by the. tiger. ; 

But, in a tree which grew close to the tree at the foot 
whereof the tiger dwelt, a new helpful bird had came and taken 
up his residence thereon. This new bird used to warn travel- 
lers w^ho unknowingly came that way and thus saved them 
from being killed by the tiger. 

This new helpful bird saw from the top of the tree that the 
Brahman was unwittingly coming near that tree with the 
object of paying a visit to the tiger. He, therefore, thought it 
highly advisable to inform the Brahman of the change which 
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had taken place in the tiger’s entourage and to warn Mm 
of the danger he was running into. With this object in view, 
he flew towards the Brahman and bawled out the following 
rhyme : — 

^ ir% I 

srw stTFPi I 

8. JT# ^RTJT fST^TR 8 ” 

Translation^ 

L The parrot has gone to Nikunjavana. 

2. The goose has died (lit., has gone to Kailasa or 

heaven). 

3. 0 Brahman 1 go to your own home. 

4. The crow and the Jackal are (now the tiger’s) advisers.” 

Hearing these words of warning, the Brahman retraced his 
steps and returned home. He was thus saved from being killed 
by the tiger and eaten up by him and his wicked friends, the 
Jackal and the crow. 

The leading idea wMoh underlies the foregoing folk-tale is 
that a human being is saved from death by three helpful birds. 

Now the question arises : under what category of folk-tales 
should tMs new North Bihari folk-story be classified ? 


. No. II—Tlie Magic Fiddle That Blabbed 

out the Raja’s Secret 

By Sarat Cfoandra Mitra, M.A., BX. 

The second instalment of these studies is a North Bihari 
folk-tale entitled “ The Magic Fiddle that Blabbed out the Bdjffs 
Secret . It is as follows : — 

Once npon a time there lived a Raja who had two horns 
growing out from his forehead. He was very much ashamed 
of this abnormal growth on his forehead and did not at all 
wish that anybody should know of this fact. Whenever a 
barber shaved him, he saw these horns. Fearing lest he would 
divulge his secret to the world at large, the Raja used to have 
him killed. In this way, one barber after another shared 
the same fate. Coming to know of this, the remaining barbers 
refused to come and shave the Raja. At last, the Raja 
managed to procure an idiotic barber and kept him confined in 
a well-guarded house so that, after shaving him the latter 
might not go out, mix with the outside public and inform 
the latter of the Raja’s secret. But the forcible method by 
which the barber was compelled to keep the Raja’s secret to 
himself had a most prejudicial effect upon the former’s health, 
so much so that he became emaciated and black as if he was 
suffering from a most dangerous disease. He always kept 
muttering to himself the following rhyme : — 

aprfT K'fT Sf WT? I 
5^. ?;T3rT % ^ fai m ii 

Translation 

1. (I am) unable to live (lit., remain) without divulging 

(lit., saying) the secret. 

2. (That) the Raja possesses two horns (on 'Ms forehead). 

■ He grew from bad to worse. One physician after another 
was called in to treat him, but all of them failed to cure him 
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of tlie malady that was undermining Ms health. At last, 
one physician was summoned who ■ very skilfully diagnosed 
that some secret, which the patient was being compelled to 
keep to himself, was undermining his health and that the latter 
should be urged to divulge it to somebody whereupon he would 
recover. As the patient persistently refused to divulge the 
secret to the physician, the latter advised the former to go 
to a neighbouring orchard and embrace a particular jack-tree 
with his two hands, that is to say, perform the cere- 

mony upon that tree, and divulge the pernicious secret to it. 

The barber acted up to the physician’s advice. Lo and 
behold ! from that ver}^ moment he began to recover ; whereas 
the jack-tree began to wither away till it was dead. 

Now the proprietor of the orchard having no use for 
the dead jack-tree, sold it to a carpenter who cut it down 
and took the timber home. 

From this timber, the carpenter made a ^^aringi or fiddle 
and sold it to a dancing girl. 

Now, on a festive occasion, a mutch was being held in 
the aforementioned Raja’s palace. The dancing-girl, who had 
purchased the saringi or fiddle, was dancing to the accompani- 
ment of the playing upon that fiddle which kept chanting 
out the aforementioned rhyme : — 

TJW( % II 

On hearing the notes of the Saringi, the Raja was as- 
tonished to find that his secret, which was known only to 
the barber, had become known to the outside public. He 
made enquiries about the carpenter who had manufactured the 
saringi or fiddle and, having found him out, sent for him 
and enquired from him as to where he had obtained the 
timber from which he had manufactured the fiddle in question. 
He told the Raja the whole story of his having purchased the 
timber of the dead jack- tree on which the barber had performed 
the ceremony. 

Thereupon the Raja sent for the barber and enquired 
from him as to w^ho had divulged his secret to the jack-tree. 
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The latter admitted having done so in accordance with the 
physician’s advice. Tinding that the barber finally told Mm 
the trntM it© pardoned, him but had the magic fiddle wMch 
blabbed out his secret and the remainder of the timber of 
the jack- tree destroyed. Thereafter both the Baja and the 
barber lived in peace and happiness. 

On analysing the foregoing North Bihari folk-tale, I find 
that there are two noteworthy features in it which require 
some discussion. These are : — 

(1) The Bihari custom of performing the ceremony 

for transferring diseases. 

(2) The question as to whether there are, in the folk-lore of 
other races, any parallels in the shape of magic fiddles blabbing 
out some secrets. 

As regards the point (1) sufm^ I may state here that there 
is prevalent in Bihar a rite by the performance of which diseases 
and other physical disabilities are transferred to trees. The 
rite consists in the patients going to a tree and embracing it 
with his or her two hands ; and it is believed that by doing this, 
the disease or physical disability is transferred to trees. In 
this way, barren women transfer their barrenness to trees by 
performing the rite. There are various other Indian 

methods for transferring diseases, wMch I have described and 
discussed in my paper entitled: some Indian ceremonies 

for Disease-transference’^ which has been published in The Jour- 
nal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (N.S.), 
Vol. XIII, No. 1 for 1917, pages 13-^21. 

As regards the point No. (2) supra^ I may state that the 
tree-spirit or the vegetation-spirit resident in the jack-tree 
imbibed the patient’s knees and also, coming to know of the 
secret that the Rlija possessed two horns, chanted it out from 
the fiddle. 

This belief in the existence of vegetation-spirits is wide- 
spread among peoples living in a low plane of culture. When- 
ever a hero’s or heroine’s blood is spilt or his or her corpse 
is buried, bamboos and other trees grow up from the blood 
or buried corpse. There are two instances of this belief in 
the folk-lore of the Hob of Singbhum and one in the folk-lore 
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discussed these three instances in my paper entitle . 

a flo mhtale 0 / ^ 

Society for March 1926. 



MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS 

I. — The Jayapura Copper-Plate Grant of 
Dhruvananda Deva 

By Narayaiia Tripatlii, 

A revised reading of the text of this plate has already been 
pablished on pp. 457-472, VoL XVI of this Journal, but unfor- 
tunately several printing mistakes appear in the body of the 
text, which need corrections, as indicated below. The symbols 
printed after the word ^3^ in line 39 have not also been accu- 
rately reproduced. The sentence, “ If the third symbol. ..... 

283 in lines 28-30 on page 459 should be read as, '' If the third 
symbol be not a compound monographic, or, indicatory digit, 
but a simple one, then it may be read as 3 and be taken to re- 
present the regnal year (third) of the donor in the era of 281 

The original charter contains use of two forms of letters na 
and tha. The anusvara occurring at the end of a line, e.gr., in 
in line 4 and in srrf^sTT^i in line 9, has been indicated by 
the letter m or n and in (line 8) n and 5 have been Joined 
together so as to form one compound letter the corresponding 
one of which is not in use in the current Oriya alphabet. The 
charter also contains use of two words Tamvra and Tamra (Ine 
33) in the same sense both meaning copper. The use of the 
word tamvra in place of tamra is found in many a contemporary 
charter of mediseval Orissa. The current Oriya of tamra (copper) 
is tamva and of amra (mango) is amva» In the opinion of Dr. 
Banerji-Sastri, the record contains an orthographical pecu- 
liarity, viz,j ‘‘b and often confused”, but I do not find a 
single instance of this in the whole charter. 

Corrections to the Text 

Line Read For 

*rter9fT f^er 
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Line 


Bead 


For 


5 

6 

7 ^ 

7 

8 

10 ^'CTT^l' 

10 (®^ ) ^*’ 

11 (’ft) 

12 

13 s 

15 ^ww 

16 

16 

11 i ClL) 

19 S|*T%^’ 

21 

25 

27 

27 ^:t4 (w) 

29 W (^) w 

"SO' ^ 


^ %^W 

^xjTWcft 

( 

«5*N 

f^cfW# (t^) 

?:T5f3r 

^(1) ’*:T^Tfc5 

— XTXf iT^\% 

$ 

f^WT 


II. — A few observations on the Hindol Plate 
of Subhakaradeva 

By J. C. De, M.A., B.L. (Cal.), M.A. (London) 

This plate was edited in the March, 1930 issue of this 

Joumai (p. 69 to 83). 

The original inscription, so far as I can make it out from 
the copy, puts Suhhakara and deva together. I do not see 
why SuWiakara ’’ and ^^Deva” should be taken separately, 
as has been done in the fourteenth line of the text ’’ (p. 78). 

The king in the usual way greets, informs and commands 
(manayati vodhayati samajhapayati 1. 17 ; the editor translates 
‘‘honours and intimates ”) some of his officers with regard to 
the grant. Among these officers is mentioned Kumaramatyah or 
Kumaramatyah (1. 15). Panditji translates the word by 
“ younger sons of King ” and “ Ministers (p. 81). 

It is not quite clear to which “ King ” he refers. Maha- 
samantas and Maharajas head the official list, and chatabhata- 
vallabhajatiyto concludes it (1. 15 and 16). It is apparent 
that in this list the officers are (though it is well known that in 
some inscriptions they are not, e.g^., in P.G.I. no. 38 1. 20 and 
21) arranged according to their status. Reigning Maharajas of 
Northern India did not think it derogatory to have Maha- 
samantas used with their own names in their own charters. 

Directly after the Mahasamantah (or Mahasamantah) and 
Maharajah (or Maharajas) we get Rajaputrah (or Rajaputras). 
Rajaputras is translated by “ princes This translation is cer- 
tainly correct, if by “ princes ’’ we mean the “ sons of rulers”, 
and not reigning vassal princes as distinguished from (indepen- 
dent) kings. I fail to perceive why ‘‘ the sons of King ” should 
be mentioned again in the list after Rajaputras. Granting 
that Kumaras were the sons of the reigning Maharajadhiraja as 
distinguished from “ Rajaputras”, the sons of vassal princes, it 
is naturally expected in this list that kumaras should precede 

The term kumaramatya is a very familiar one to the 
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student of tlie administrative Mstory of the period of Hindu 
Renaissance. In the recently discovered Gnnaighar grant of 
¥ainyagiipta we find that Mahasamanta, Maharaja Sri Vijaya* 
sena who was the Mahapratihara of Maharaja Vainyagnpta, 
made the commands of his overlord known ‘‘ unto the kumara- 
matyas, Revajjasvamin, Bhamaha and Vatsahhogika ” (Ind. 
Hist. Quarterly, March 1930, p. 55, 1. 16 and 17). In the 
Bihar Stone Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta we find among 
other officers kumaramatyas immediately preceded by uparikas 
(F.G.I. 12, 1. 27). Uparikas also occur in this inscription, 
but this word has been left untranslated. I think the English 
equivalent for uparikas will be governors of provinces ’’ who 
were higher in status than vishayapatis (heads of districts). 
The composer of the Kausambi Inscription (P.G.I. no. 1) was 
the Khadyatapakika, Sandhivigrahika, Kumaramatya, Ma- 
(hadandanaya)ka Harishena (1. 32). Whether khadyatapakika 
stands for khadya-tattva-parikshaka or not, the mention of the 
titles other than kumaramatya shows the high position this 
person occupied in the hierarchy of the imperial bureaucracy. 
That he was not the son of the reigning king is proved by his 
being mentioned as the son of Mahadandanayaka Dhruvabhuti. 
Dhruvabhuti was undoubtedly a high government officer, but 
he was not even a Maharaja. In some of the earlier IMaitraka 
grants we do not find the Kumaramatyas mentioned in the list 
of officers {e.g,, in the Palitana Plates of Dhruvasena I of 
206 Val. Sam,; of 210; and of unlmown date; E.I. XI, 
p. 106 to 108, 115, 110 and 111). But in the Maliya Copper 
Plate Inscription of Dharasena II we find two new classes 
of officers, ws,, the Kumaramatyas and Rajasthanlyas added 
(P.GI. no. 38, p. 165 to 167, 1. 20 and 21). The older 
customary list of officers is obviously added to by the inclusion 
of these persons. It seems to be a fact that an extension of 
political power and a greater degree of administrative organisa- 
tion necessitated the ore^aon of these two classes. The 
Navalakhi Plates of Siladitya I of the same house (E.I. XI. 
p. 178 to 180) support this view. Mahattaras and catabhatas 
are followed by Kumaramatyas and others, Rajasthanlyas 
are not mentioned by name (1. 18). Prof. Bhadkamkar who 
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edited the Plates seem' to haye overlooked this in his note on 
the word (p. 176). The evidence I have tried to collect above, 
from ISforth Indian Inscriptions of the period begmning from 
the fourth century a.b. and ending by the tenth century a.b. 
does not support his interpretation, and Mr. Venkayya, the 
editor of the E.I. draws attention to ‘‘a diSerent explanation 
of the word ’’ in n. 2. of p. 50 of E.I. X. The exalted position 
of a Kumaramatya in Northern India is further testified to by 
the references in the Tipperah Copper- Plate Grant of Loka- 
natha (E.I. XV, p.' 306 to 309). The 'Kumaramatya acts as the 
agent of the overlord to the vassal Lokanatha. The seal itself 
bears the legend Kumaramatyadhikaranasya ’’ in relief on the' 
obverse. Lokanathasya ” is' found on the smaller seal 'b 
The officer is referred in^he plural number denoting, respect 
(e.f., Kumaramatyih, 1. 1, and vayam in vijnapita vayam’% 
I..21.).. ' 

Among the officers of Subhakaradeva connected with the 
Kankaviravishaya, we come across ■ pustapilas. Panditjl 
corrects pustapala into pustakapala and, writes piista(ka) 
and pala separately (p, 78). This correction' certainly makes 
the meaning clearer. But there 'is no indication of a ka in the 
:'Plate.: This : is a term which occurs in other inscriptions. 
In the Earidpur Copper-Plate Grant of Gopachandra of the year 
19 (I.A. XXXIX, p. 204) the land to be granted was deter- 
mined” '‘by the Record-Keeper Nayabhuti’s determination ” 
(L 17 and 18). In the Earidpur Copper-Plat© Grant of the time 
of Dharmmaditya (p. 200 and 201) some specified lands are 
determined ” “ by the Record-Keeper Janmabhuti’s determina- 
tion” (1. 17 to 20). In the Earidpur Copper-Plate Grant 
of the time of Dharmmaditya of the year 3 (p. 195 and 196) the 
Vishayamahattaras and the common folk gave “heed to” a 
“ request ” about conveyance of land, and “ being unanimous ”, 
“determined” the matter “by a determination ” (avadhtona) 
by the Pustapala Vi(na)yasena (1. 9 and 10). I agree with Dr. 
Pargiter in thinking that he was a “ village official ” “ subordi- 
nate to the mahattaras ” whose duty lay in preserving records 
concerning the title to lands (p. 213). 

Antaranga (the editor prefers Antaranga) is taken to be 
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a relation of the reigning king (p. 81). In the Ghngrahati 
Copper-Plate Inscription of, Samacharadeva we find that Jiva- 
datta was the Antaranga Uparika of Navyavakasil^a. He 
"'‘worshipped the lotus feet”' of Maharajadhiraja Samachara- 
deva. He “approved” a particular district ofiicer (vishaya- 
pati) and was also “ the master of the bullion market ” (E.I. 
XVIII, p. 76 and 77). 

I shall take a later opportunity of giving the grounds 
of my objection against the correction of bhata of chatabhata 
into bhattas. The editor seems to have omitted the vallabhas 
who were apparently minor government servants, from his 
translation. At the same time I must thank him for his edition 
of the passage which now makes it quite clear that chatabhatas 
were paid by the State. They are said to live “on royal 
bounties” (Rajaprasadinah 1. 16), 


III.— Note on a Recent Instance of Human 
Sacrifice from the District of Sambal- 
pur in Orissa 

By Sarat Cliaiidra Mitra, M-A., BX. 

There is current in many countries throughout the world a 
widespread belief that avaricious and miserly persons, who 
accumulate great hoards of wealth during their lifetimes, can- 
not take away their thoughts from ther riches even after their 
deaths. They, therefore, assume the shape of monstrous snakes 
and guard their treasure hidden under the earth. When dis- 
gusted with their lives as snake-guardians of treasure-trove, 
they ask some covetous person to take possession of the hidden 
treasure by sacrificing to them some one of their dearest kins- 
men. The presence of this belief m India has received a strik- 
ing illustration from a recent case which has cropped up in the 
Nizam’s Dominions. A rich woman named Eadhamma of 
village Yelamner kidnapped a child and sacrificed it to find out 
a hidden treasure. This case has been fully described and dis- 
cussed by me in a paper which has been published in The 
Jourml of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society for September 
1928, pages 435-437. 

Recently there has occurred, in the district of Sambalpur 
in Orissa, a case of human sacrifice which has been announced 
in The Bihar Herald (published from Bankipur) for Saturday, the 
1st November, 1930, in the following paragraph : — 

A case of alleged human sacrifice is reported from Barpali 
in Sambalpur District. The victim is a seven-year-old lad 
whose head, it appears, had been severed from the trunk. The 
body is reported to have been discovered in a well in the house 
of Jadu Somari, who is stated to be a disciple of a village 
wizard.” 

A set of instructions written on palm-leaves concerning 
animal sacrifice is also reported to have been found in the house 
of Somari. Several arrests have been made.” 
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The question now arises : l^^Tiether the afore-deseribed case 
of human sacrificej which has occurred at' Barpali in the Sam- 
balpur District is one for discovering hidden treasure or one for 
other purpose. 

As regards the first part of the foregoing question, I am 
decidedly of opinion that the case is not one of human sacrifice 
for the purpose of discovering hidden treasure. 

There now remains the second part of the question to be 
answered. Regarding the answer to it, I may state here that 
during my three months’ stay at Ranchi- from 20th January to 
15th April, 1930, Mr. Anil Chandra Chatterjee, Court Inspector 
of Ranchi, informed me that the custom of offering human 
sacrifices for the purpose of lending fertiiit37- to newly-cleared 
lands which had been made suitable for cultivation by cutting 
down the forest thereupon, prevailed in the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Chota Nagpur and that he had investigated into one or 
two such cases of human sacrifice which had occurred in the 
Gumla Subdivision of the Ranchi District in that province. In 
these cases, he said, that the corpse of the sacrificed victim had 
been buried under the earth. 

In the case of the human sacrifice which occurred in the 
village of Barpali in the Sambalpur District, the body of the 
sacrificed victim is reported to have been discovered in a well. 
This fact lends some plausibility to the opinion at which I have 
arrived, that it is most likely a case of human sacrifice for lend- 
ing fertility to newly-deforested lands. The reasons for my 
opinion may be stated as follows : — 

(1) A sacrifice has been defined to be something devoted to 
a deity or goddess and consumed either in his or her honour 
or by him or her and by his or her worshippers. It is further 
defined to be an offering to propitiate a supernatural being or 
as an expiation. 

(2) The method by which an offering is supposed to be con- 
veyed to the deity or the goddess varies much, either according 
to the residence of the deity or goddess m question or else to the 
conception of god-head entertained by the worshipper. 

(3) Sacrifices to the earth-deity or earth-goddess may be burM 
in the field or thrown down precipices^ into clefts or ravines. 
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::: to ethereal and celestial deities and goddesses 

may fee. bnrnt to ascend the skies in smoke. 

(5) Or the skin of the victim may be draped upon the 
image of the deity or goddess; or the deity’s portion may be 
exposed in the expectation that he will come as in the story of 
the Bel and the Dragon and devour it secretly, or he may simply 
partake of the spirit of it, as the ancestral spirits of the Zulus 
were supposed to do by licking it. 

In the afore-mentioned ease of human sacrifice, which is 
reported to have occurred at Barpali in the Sambalpnr District, 
the victim’s body is reported to have been thrown into a well. 
Now a well is an excavation into the interior of the earth which 
is the residence of the earth-deity or earth-goddess. Conse- 
quently, we may safely infer that, in the fore-going case, the 
child was sacrificed to propitiate the earth-goddess 
who only can confer fertility upon lands. 



IV.— A Note on Fetish-worship in the 
Jalpaiguri District in Northern Bengal 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

{With one plate.) 

Fetish- worship has been defined to be the adoration of a 
strange-looking or nnoouth object such as a rough or unhewn 
block of stone, a curiously contorted root of a tree, a bird’s fea- 
ther and such like objects. These things are regarded as sacred 
and, therefore, worshipped in their own characters as symbols 
and not as the dwelling-places, permanent or temporary, of 
invisible spiritual beings. 

The process by which the adoration of a fetish develops in- 
to a distinct Hindu worship or cult is taking place before my 
very eyes in the heart of the town of Jalpaiguri in Northern 
Bengal. It is as follows : — 

Just to the east of the beautiful Swiss Chalet-like house 
occupied by T. Mitra, Esq., B.E., I.S.E., Executive Engineer, 
P.W.D., of the Dooars Boads Division of the district of Jalpai- 
guri in Northern Bengal, there is a plot of grassy meadow 
which stretches up to the western bank of the little Karala 
River which meanders through it. Just almost in the middle of 
this meadow and almost opposite to the eastern gate of Mr. 
Mitra’s residence, there stand two pipai-trees {Ficus religioaa) 
and about a yard or two from the roots of these trees, there lies 
a brownish-looking unhewn block of stone which appears like 
a mass of jhama brick from a little distance. This block of 
stone bears on it marks of vermilion which has been daubed on 
it ; and, sometimes, offerings of copper pices may be seen placed 
on it. (See the accompanying plate.) 

The Hindu servants employed in Mr. Mitra’s household call 
this unhewn block of stone to be the deity Mahakala and ascribe 
to it strange and miraculous powers. One of these servants 
told me that, on one occasion, this stone had been thrown into 
the neighbouring Karala River, that it broke into two pieces. 
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that both the pieces fell into the river but that, during the 
night, one piece miraculously flew back to its original place near 
the roots of the two pipal-trees. The marks of vermilion on the 
stone and the offerings of pice sometimes found on it show that 
this stone is worshipped as the symbol of the strange deity 
Mahakala. 

Now the question arises : Who is the deity Mahakala and 
what are his functions ? 

The Rajbansi Kochs and the Meches were originally the 
denizens of the district of Jalpaiguri. They still form a consi* 
derable proportion of the population of the district. 

Prom the census of 1901, it was found that the Rajbansis 
or Kochs numbered 321,170 or 2/5ths of the total population 
of the district. The Kochs appeared first in Bengal about the 
close of the 15th or the beginning of the 16th century when 
Hajo founded the Koch Kingdom on the downfall of the ancient 
Empire of Kamrup. During the reign of his grandson Visu, the 
Kochs became semi-Hinduized and adopted the name of Raj- 
bansi, that is, ** Of the roj^’a! race They are now recognized as 
a distinct caste of Hindus. There seems, however, to be little 
doubt that they belong to a Mongoloid race and entered Bengal 
from the east by the valley of the Brahmaputra. 

The Meches also are of Mongoloid origin. In the census of 
1901 they numbered 22,350. Like many of the animistic tribes 
of India, the Meches have become gradually Hinduized. 

False swearing is considered by them to be a grievous 
offence and the oath which they take to speak the truth runs 
as follows : — '' I will speak the truth. If I speak not the truth, 
may I and my wife and children be destroyed by Mahakal (the 
deity who rules over the wild animals). Let tigers and bears 
kill us. Let sickness seize us and all belonging to us. Let all 
perish and die.’^^ 

The Rajbansis, who form 2/6ths of the population of the 
Jalpaiguri District, are described as “being Hindus when it 
suits them to be so, and Meches when they obtain pork and 


3- The Gazetteer oj Jalpaiguri, By John F. Gruning, I.C.S. Printed 
at the Pioneer Press, Allahabad, 1911, Page 38. 
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wish , to eat it.” In other words, they retain many of their 
ancient beliefs and snperstitions. The Rajbansis worship a 
number of spirits or deities whose chief attribute is their power 
to cause evil if they are not appeased by offerings and sacrifices. 
The undermentioned ' are the , 12 principal deities of the Raj- 
bansis : — 

(1) The Bisto Ttiaker who is worshipped so that the rains 

may not fail. 

(2) The Borma Thakor who destroys homesteads by fire 
if he is displeased. 

(3) The Pohon Thakur who sends storms and hail and 
must be appeased to prevent them. 

(4) The Basomati Thakurani who has power over the 
earth ; if she is not satisfied crops fail and there is a famine in 
the land. 

(5) The Bishhaori Thakurani, a very malevolent deity ; 
if she is not pleased, children die or become blind, men and 
cattle are bitten by snakes and all sorts of troubles come. 

(6) The Ghandi Thakurani who causes sickness. 

(7) The Kali Thakurani who is always endeavouring to 
do harm and must be frequently worshipped. 

(8) The Mahakil Thakur, the god of hills and Jungles ; 
if he is not propitiated he sends tigers and leopards to kill the 
people. 

(9) The Grim Thakur who prowls about villages with 
his wife and causes illness among children. 

(10) The Shib Thakur who protects the people from troub- 
les, provided that offerings of milk, rice, and plantains are made 
to him. ' 

(11) The Lakhi Thakurani who brings good fortune; and 

(12) The Dharam Thakur, who,;:like .Shib and Lakhi, is a 

kindly deity.^ ■ 

From what has been stated above it would appear that both 
the Rajbansis (Kochs) and the Meohes worship a spirit or deity 
who is called Mahakala and who presides over the forests and 
the wild beasts. As has been shown above, the Rajbansis and 


I op. cit.f page 42. 
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the Mecb.es form a large proportion of the population of the Jal- 
paiguri District. It is, therefore, no wonder that, under their 
influence the worship of the fetish, which is growing in front of 
Mr. Mitra’s residence, is getting dubbed with the name of Maha- 
kala. It is just possible that, in course of time, this fetish will 
be provided witli a shxine and will have a priest to carry on its 
daily worship , and then it will take its place as a popular cult 
of Hinduism. 



¥. — A Note on the Worship of the River Tista 
by the Nepalese of the Jalpaignri Dis- 
trict in Northern Bengal 

By Sarat Gliaodra Mitra, Esq., M.A.^ BX» 

I recently had occasion to stay at' Jalpaignri — the lieacl- 
qiiarters station of the district of Jalpaignri in Northern Bengal 
— for three months from Wednesday, the 26tli November, 
1930 to Friday, the 20tli Febriiar}-, 193L I stayed in the 
picturesque Swiss Chalet-like residence of Tinkari Mitra, Esq., 
B.E., I.S.E., Executive Engineer, P.W.B., Alipnr Duars Divi- 
sion of the Jalpaiguri District. It is situated on the western 
bank of the rivulet Karala which meanders through the meadow 
in front of it. 

During my three months’ stay there, the following inci- 
dents and facts of anthropological interest, which throw some 
gleams of light on the ethnography of the peoples resident 
in that district, came to my notice. I am, 'therefore, Jotting 
down, in this paper, a few short notes thereupon. 

The Worship of the River Tista by the Hindu Nepalese. 

Kancha, a Hindu Nepalese servant of our household at 
Jalpaiguri, is stated to have been ill recently. He recovered 
from it, and, by way , of thanksgiving, vowed to worship ^Hhe 
mother-goddess who presides over- the River Tista ” . 

On Monday, the 19th January, 1931, he took leave from us 
to be absent from work during the whole of that day for the 
purpose of performing the aforementioned worship. 

On enquiring from him, I learnt that the undermentioned 
offerings were presented to the mother-goddess Tista 

(1) 105 different kinds of flowers, 

(2) 64 copper pices (which were thrown into the river). 

(3) Paddy, maize, and various other cereals. 

(4) 105 cotton- wicks were lighted, ^ 

(5) Camphor and incense were burnt. 
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(6) Two pigeons were sacrificed. Subsequently their flesli 
was cooked and partaken of by Kancha and his friends. 

Kanclia further informed me that mantrams or prayer- 
formulae were recited in the course of this worship but that he 
neither remembered them nor understood the meaning thereof. 
So I am unable to give a detailed description of the rites 
performed in connection with this worship. 105 appears to be 
a sacred number with the Hindu Nepalese. 

A sacrifice has been defined to be something devoted to a 
deity or goddess and consumed either in his or her honour or by 
him or her and by his or her worshippers. The consumption of 
the sacrificed pigeons by Kancha and his friends was, therefore, 
strictly in accordance with the requirements of a sacrifice. 

Mr. Annada Charan Sen, Vakil, Jalpaiguri, informs me that, 
in his younger years, he had seen that a goddessling named 
** the Old Dame Tista"' (fu^T-3^) used to be worshipped in his 
household and that, in this worship, an elderly woman used 
to act as the priestess. But he has forgotten the detailed rites 
performed in connection with this worship. 

It is curious that the Nepalese Hindus should take 
vows to worship the invisible supernatural being presiding over 
a river by way of thanksgiving for recovery from illness. 

But the Hindus in Lower Bengal take vows to worship 
some god who is represented by the stone Ungam ox phallus and 
the goddess Kali who is represented by an anthropomorphic 
image, in case of recovery from illness. For instance, Hindu 
Bengalis of the male sex suffering from serious and severe 
ailments, take vows to grow either the hair of their heads, or their 
beards, or the finger-nails of their hands without cutting the same 
for a certain period in honour of the deity Taraknath (an incarna- 
tion of Siva) who presides over the shrine of Tarakeshvara in 
the district of Hooghly in Western Bengal. If they recover 
from their ailments, they, on the expiry of the stipulated period, 
visit the deity’s shrine at Tarakeshvara, cut their long hair, 
beards and finger-nails and offer them as thank-offerings to- 
gether with other valuable offerings to the deity Taraknath. 

If children suffer from some severe illness, their mothers 
take vows to go to the shrine of the goddess Kali at Kalighat 
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(south of Calcutta) and burn incense on their foreheads in the 
presence of the image of the goddess, in case of the patient’s 
recovery therefrom- Sometimes, the mothers take vows to go 
to the same shrine on the patient’s recovery, make small inci- 
sions on their , own bodies, extract a few drops of blood therefrom 
and present these blood-offerings to the goddess Kali by way of 
thank-offerings for their recovery. 

The famous Bengali antiquary and scholar the late Dr. 
Rajendralal Mitra, LL.D., C.I.E., bears the following testimony 
to the prevalence, in modern Bengal, of the aforementioned 
custom in his essay On Human Sacrifices in Ancient India ” 
‘‘The offering of one’s own blood to the goddess to which 
reference has been made above in the extract from the Kdliha 
Purdna is a mediaeval and modem rite. It is made by women, 
and there is scarcely a respectable household in all Bengal, the 
mistress of which has not, at one time or other, shed her blood 
under the notion of satisfying the goddess by the operation. 
Whenever her husband or a son is dangerously ill, a vow is 
made that, on the recovery of the patient, the goddess would 
be regaled with human blood, and on the first Burga Puja 
following, or at the temple at Kalighat, or at some other sacred 
fane, the lady performs certain ceremonies, and then bares her 
breast in the presence of the goddess, and with a nail-cutter 
{namna), draws a few drops of blood from between her breasts 
and offers them to the divinity. The last time I saw the 
ceremony was six years ago, when my late revered mother, 
tottering with age made the offering for my recovery from 
a dangerous and long-protracted attack of pleurisy. Whatever 
may he thought of it by persons brought up under creed differ- 
ent from that of the Indo -Aryans, I cannot recall to memory 
the fact without feeling the deepest emotion for the boundless 
affection which prompted it.” ^ 

Sometimes, if some woman or her child is suffering from 
some disease of the eye or of some other limb, she takes a vow 
to present to the goddess Kali a gold or silver model (in minia- 


i Vide IndO’Aryans. By Kajendralal Mitra, LL.D., CJ.E., in Two 
volumes. London : Edward Stanford, 1881. Vol. II, Pages lll-im. 
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ture) of the eye or of the diseased limb in case of recovery from 
; that ailment. 

The same custom also prevails in Roman Catholic countries. 
Whenever a person suffers from some diseased limb or member 
of the body, he or she, in case of recovery from, that ailment, 
presents to the Virgin Mary models of the diseased limb. On 
this point the well-known naturalist, Mr. H. W. Bates, F.R.S., 
who, while travelling in the regions watered by the River 
Amazon, came across an instance of this custom, says ; — 

The most important building (in Para) was the chapel of 
our Lady of Nazareth, which stood opposite to our place. The 
saint enshrined here was a great favourite with all the orthodox 
Paraenses who attributed to her the performance of miracles. 
The image was to be seen on the altar a handsome doll about 
four feet high wearing a silver crown and a garment of blue silk 
studded with golden stars. In and about the chapel were the 
offerings that had been made to her, proofs of miracles which 
she had performed. There were models of legs, arms, breasts, and 
so forth she had curedJ^ ^ 

There is a miraculous and famous grotto at a place named 
Lourdes in the Hautes Pyrenees in Prance, which contains the 
renowned shrine of the Virgin Mary. This shrine is one of the 
most celebrated pilgrimages in the world. Thousands of pil- 
grims visit annually this shrine not only from other continental 
countries but also from Great Britain and Ireland. Roman 
Catholic Christians, who suffer from serious and apparently 
incurable maladies, take vow to the Virgin Mary that if, by her 
miraculous intervention, they would get cured of their disease, 
they would visit her shrine and present to her their crutches 
and the like. In fulfilment of their vows, the pilgrims kiss the 
sacred stone, as they file through the grotto where the crutches 
and other aids of those divinely cured are hung up as thanh-off Br- 
ings. (See the two plates illustrating the shrine and the offer- 
ings on page 1019 of Hutchinson’s of the World, Vol. II.) 


^ Vide The Naturalist on the River Amazon ” by Henry Waiter 
Bates, F.R.S., London : John Murray, 1892, page 29. 



VI — A Note on the Nepalese Belief about a 
Particular Individual’s Being Permanently 
Obsessed by a Deity 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, 

During my three months’ stay at Jalpaiguri from Wednes- 
day the 26th November, 1930 to Friday, the 20th February, 
1931, the under-described instance of the Nepalese belief about 
a particular individual’s being permanently obsessed by a deity 
came to my notice. A Hindu Nepalese servant named Kancha 
is employed in the household of Tinkari Mitra, Esq. B.E., 

I S E., Executive Engineer (P.W.D.) of the Ahpur Duars Division 
of the Jalpaiguri District, mth whom I stayed during the 

aforementioned period. , , t ioqi 

It so happened that on Friday, the 23rd January, 1931, 
Mr T Mitra’s Uttle son. Master Eabindra Nath Mitra, in a fi 
of childish fretfulness, spat on KSncha’s face. Shortly after- 
wards, Kancha became morose and sorrowful and with tears m 
his eyes, came and complained to me and Mrs. Mitra about his 
having been poEuted by the chEd’s spitting on his face. He 
said : ‘ ‘ Mysdf and my father are not ordinary men. A deity per- 
rmnently obsesses or resides in ns. We would nat partake of food 
touched by the lips of even my mother and sister. I shall have to 
perform some sort of expiation for removing the pollutum from 
L.” Having said so, he began to shiver and dance as if he was 
in a fit of religious ecstasy. On our remonstrating with him for 
dancing in our presence, he replied that he personally was not 
responsible for doing so, as the deity residing m him was com- 
pelling him to do it. Then we sent him away to his sleepmg 
Lrters where he slept the whole night without partaking of any 
food at all. Next morning he was all right and did not talk any 

further about performing expiatory rite. , , , , 

It is curious, that though KanchS alleged that a deity per- 
otossed him, he neitlmt olataed to “S' 

metargic or wonder-wotkmg power o. powers, nor id he pretend 
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to be a holy man or sacred personage. He wore tbe ordinary 
. dress of a Nepalese, namely, a white coat or shirt, and a pyjama. 
He partook of all kinds of food including meat, eggs, and fish. 
He performed the duties of menial servants from washing clothes 
to cleansing plates and dishes from which the members of the 
household had eaten. It is curious that the deity residing with- 
in Mm did not get ofiended or cross at his performing these 
menial duties. 

I am recording these foregoing facts as this is an instance 
of curious Nepalese belief and so that others who are conversant 
with Nepalese religious beliefs, customs and rites, may throw 
further light on it. 

It will not, however, be out of place to mention here that 
among several other tribes residing in different parts of India, 
priests and others, while performing some religious rites and 
ceremonies, become temporarily obsessed by deities and other 
supernatural beings. 

Take for instance the Gonds of Central India. The Nai- 
kude Gonds worship Bhiwasu, who is identical with the Hindu 
mythic hero Bhimsena, in the shape of a huge stone besmeared 
with vermilion. Before it, a little rice cooked with sugar is 
placed. They, thereafter, daub the stone with vermilion and 
bum resinous incense in its honour. Then the sacrificial victims, 
namely sheep, hogs, fowls, with the usual ofierings of spirituous 
liquors, are presented to the deity. The deity is n<yvo supposed to 
impire the priest who rolls Ms head, leaps frantically round and 
round and ultimately falls down in a trance, when he announces 
whether his deityship {Bhimasem) his accepted the worship or 
not} 

Then again, in the ritual for expelling diseases, the dance of 
ecstasy plays an important part In the dance, the person supposed 
■to be under the direct influence of the deity moves according to some 
rude rhythmic measure and announces the deity's will. This reli* 
gious dance is common throughout the world} 


1 Vide Crooke's An Introdmtion to the Popular Peligion and Folk-lore of 
Northern India. (Allahabad Edition of 1S94), page 64. 

2 Op. cit., page 100. 
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■ The AM is a famous MU-ghost and is the spirit of some 
huntsmen who has been killed in the forest. His temples are 
always situated in deserted places. A trident represents this 
deified spirit; and a number of surrounding stones symbolizes 
Ms followers. He is worshipped only once during the year by 
lighting a bonfire round which all the people take their seats. 
A kettle-drum is played upon ; and one after another^ they become 
possessed and leap and shout round the fire. Some brand them- 
selves with heated iron spoons and sit in the flames. Those who 
escape being burnt are believed to be truly possessed by the spirit ; 
while those who are burnt, are considered to be mere pretenders to 
divine frenzy} 


i Op . cit.f page 154. 


VII.— Dravidic Names for ‘ Palms ’ 

By L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, M.A., B.L. 

{Maharaja^ s College ^ Emakulam.) 

On page xxii of the Introduction to Ms Kannada Dic- 
tionary, Kittel suggests that Indo-Aryan tala, tala (palmyra) 
may have been derived from a base connected with Dra vidian 
[ Kannada ] tdL Kittel makes this suggestion, though he knows 
full well that tal of Kannada meaning ' palmyra ’ ^ Borassus 
flabelliformis ’ is commonly supposed to be a tadbham from Indo- 
Aryan tala. Kittel contents Mmself with merely making the 
suggestion without attempting to support his position by the 
analysis of the Indo-Aryan word or the Dravidian form. 

Similarly on page xxiii of his Introduction he also suggests 
that Sanskrit tala (bottom, base), a word structurally the same 
as tala above but with a different meaning, may be allied to 
Dravidian tdl (beneath). 

The mere parallelism in structure and meaning between 
the two forms cannot lead to any inference unless supported by 
the evidence furnished by the analysis of the forms on either 
side. 

In this paper I propose to consider how far one set of 
Dravidian forms for ‘ palmyra ’ and ' palm-like trees ’ may be 
regarded as native and then to try to indicate in what direc- 
tion, if at all, there may have been connexion between Indo- 
Aryan tala (palmyra) and the Dravidian forms with the same 
meaning. 

Dravidian forms for ^palmyra' or palmdihe trees. 

Tamil 

tali (palmyra) — rare form, the more common words in Tamil * 
being pennai and ^ fan-palm ^ 

tMi (different kinds of creepers, etc.) — found commonly in 
the most ancient classical texts. 
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tdl^ai^ (coconut-tree) — c/. tdl-kulai4engum (coconut-trees 
•witfa. bending bunches of fruits) in Silappadigaram. 
tdl-ai (fragrant screw-pine) — a common word found in 
ancient texts and in modern use. 
idl-am (palmj^) — a late Us, form. 

Malayalam : — 

tal<i (fragrant screw-pine). 

Kannada : — 

tala (palmyra) — the common word is nungu which literally 
refers (in Tam. and Kannada) to the pulp of the pal- 
myra-fruit. 
tale "I 

tali [ (palmyra) — these forms are all commonl}' consider- 
fddi I ed to be tadbhams of Skt. tdla. 

• fade j 

tale (fragrant screw-pine/ Pandanus odorattissimus b) 

Tulu 

\ 'j These are very common forms in 

tdri i I Tulu. No other common word exists 

^ ^ I* for 'Borassus’j while for ‘coconut' 

’ > (coconut) I tdlcB, tdrce are far more common than 

J tengu. 

Telugu : — tddu (palm 5 ?Ta) no other word to denote ‘ Borassus 
Kui: — tdfi (plantain). 

Kuvi:— 

tdU (palmyra). 

(plantain). 

Kurukh : — tdr (palmyra)— this form may be directly connected 
^ with NIA forms. 

In regard to the above words, we shall for the present ex- 
clude from our consideration the forms which have meanings 

^ tdl-ai with the meaning ^ coconut-tree ^ is rare in old Tamil, the 
common meaning for this form being ^ Pandanus odorattissimus ’ or the 
fragrant ‘ screw -pine’. Of, however, verse 17 of Purananuru, where 
has been equated to * coconut-tree An early development of the mean- 
ing * coconut ’ for this form is also attested by Tulu idlest tdrce which are 
in this dialect very common forms to-day. 
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other than * palmyra’, though we shall have to deal with them 
later on in the course of our ■ discussion. We have then a 
number of Dravidian forms which basically resemble one 
another except for the character of the medial consonants. 
And these consonants are all related to one another in the 
different dialects, according to regular principles of change. 

If we. postulate a base like tdl- with the final cacuminal 4-, 
it may be considered (on the strength of analogies)^ to have 
given rise to forms with 4- in Tamil-Kannada, with 4- or -r- 
In Tulu and with in Telugu. 

But this by no means proves the native character of the 
Dravidian words. It may well be that an ancient adaptation 
of Indo-Aryan tala as tala may have developed as the above 
forms in the different dialects. 

Are the Dravidian forms native ? 

Proof for the native character has to be sought in the ana- 
lysis of the base tdl itself and in the confrontation of cognate 
Dravidian bases with this tdl-. 

Now the ancient base t&l- with the primary meaning ‘ to be 
extended, stretched’ has given rise to the following forms 
which are undoubtedly Dravidian. 

Tam:— 

iallu (to move). 

ial4r (shoot, branch). 

idlu (stalk, shoot, branch, leg). 

tdl4 (plant-stalk). 

tal-udu (bolt). 

(to branch off). 

Kannada: — 

tallu (to shove). 
tdku (to arrive). 
tdln (to support). 
iaZ-it (stalk). 
idl- (below) etc., etc. 

1 Vide my papers on “Tamil 2” [IHQ, 1929], “Tulu Verb” and 
““ Ktui Forms and Dravidian Origins 
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Telugu : — ^ 

tdl- {to bear). 
talUgu (to remove). 
talaru (to move). 
talapii {door), 

tulladamu (commotion, anxiety). 

Malayalam : — Almost all the forms occurring in Tamil are also 
found in Malayafam. 

Tulu:— 

tali', tali', talk' (to shake off). 
talakcB (strip of bamboo). 
tali', tali' (to sprinkle). 
talir (sprout, bud). 
tdl', tdl' (to fall). 
tdl' (to bear). 

Kui taka (to walk)- cf, southern tdl (leg). 

Gondi : — 

land' (to take out, to remove). 
tdk' (to walk). 

[cf. also tdhka'mafd, the name of the long-stemmed 
‘ Terminalia balerica b 

before may arise in Gondi from -r or 'T, vide my 
paper on the '^Glottal Fricative in Dravidian’’, lA, Dec., 
1930 ]. 

Kurukb — 

tahkh' (to pull off). 

? idf' (to remove). 

tUf' (to elongate, to stretch out). 

tdl' in Tamil means ^ stalk ’ ' trunk ’ ' whatever is extended " 
and tali which denotes the names of different kinds of creepers 
in Tamil and Malayalam is certainly native. 

If this is so, cannot this base very legitimately have been 
applied to the long-trunked tropical palms, including ^pal- 
myra ’ ? But the specific meaning ‘ palmyra * is not found for 
these forms in the oldest Tamil texts. 

Forms meaning ^ coconut * " screW'pine \ etc. 

If the base ted- could have denoted long-stemmed plants, it 
could have been applied also to long-stemmed palms like the 
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coGOimt; Tam. tdlrai,^ Tii}u tdlce, tdm, cam all of wMch mean 
‘' coconut ’ may have been directly derived from the base tdl-, 

/ Tamil idUai^’^ however, is not restricted to ' coconut-tree® 
but is used for the ' fragrant screw-pine ® in the literary and the 
colloquial dialects alike, and for similar trees in local colloqnial 
usage in diferent districts. Let ns also remember that there is 
a more common term for ‘coconnt’, equally ancient, viz., teizgu 
occurring in the southern dialects. This would indicate that 
the meaning ‘ coconut ® for fdlai is secondary. 

The Dra vidian forms, then, might appear to be native with 
the meanings : ^ long- stemmed plants ® ‘ coconut ® ^ screw-pine 
in this family, judged by the analysis of the base in Dravidian. 

The Indo-Aryan form. 

lA tala has the following meanings: 'surface®, 'level®, 

' base ®, ' bottom ® and occasionally ‘ lock ®, ' bolt ®,^ ' palm of the 
hand ® and ' palmyra ’. 

lA tala means commonly 'fan-palm® and 'slapping the 
hands®. The forms tala and tala are not found in Vedic but 
only in Epic Sanskrit. Another late OIA word is iddi,, the 
ancestor of many NIA forms signifying ' palmyra ®. 

Monier Williams unconvincingly derives ifato (surface, etc.,) 
from v/stp., and adduces Gieekaropivvvfii and Latin sternereM 
eomiected. The Pali Text Society Dictionary points out that 
the derivation of tala is uncertain but suggests a Indo-European 
connection by giving Greek rrjXi (dice-board) and Latin tellus ^ 
(earth) as possible cognates. The same dictionary suggests 

^ The cerebral continuativ© of Tamil-Kaunada-Malayaiam confers 
the connotation of ‘descent, mingling, etc.’ The relationship of tdl 
(beneath) of Tamil, etc, to tdl- (to be elongated, stretched) is probably due 
to the introduction of this special connotation, tdl-ai as applied to the low- 
stalked screw-pine may have to be attributed to this factor. How far 
the same connotation accounted for the application of tdlai to ‘coconut- 
tree’ is not clear. CJ. however, phrases like “ t&l-kulai-tengu ” (coconut 
with bending bunches) in classical texts. 

s CJ. the I A meaning ‘look’ ‘bolt’ of tcda, tdla, with Tam. taludu, 
tdPu [ line 86, Palikkuraipukk&dai of Mapimdgalai ]. Strangely enough, 
the meaning ‘ bottom ’ of lA tala also corresponds to South Dravidian idlr 
(to go under). Probable Dravidian influence is possible here. 
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Greek raXif and rTjXeram (to be green, to sprout out) and 
Latin talea (shoot, sprout) as cognates. 

Boisacq in his Dictionnaire etymologique de la lang-m grecqtte 
(page 966) suggests that ‘ ' Greek rrjXtd " table de . boulanger ’ ; 
" plancher pour combats de coqs ou de cailles,’ etc.) Sanskrit 
tala "surface', "plane', "plat de la main’, "plante du pied', 

tdlu "palais buccal', tnlya-h (i.e., t/tl) "egal’ "droit"' are all 
connected. He also gives quite a large number of other words 
as being cognates with these. If then tala is structurally native 
in Indo-Aryaii and if the meaning " palm of the hand ' may also 
be considered to be a native lA development, there would be 
little difficulty in the evolution from this of the meaning and of 

the form tdla denoting "palmyra': IE '1/ U > tehs >talah 
> I A tdlah. 

We have to remember here that so far as the semantic 
constituents are concerned, the Indo-European affinity to lA 
tala is restricted to the idea of " surface ' ; the meanings " palm 
of the hand ' > " palmyra ' might in the above view have been 
evolved in India itself. 

The problem as raised by the etymologies on either side. 

We have seen above that the base from which the Sanskrit 
words tala and tdla (with the meanings with which we are con- 
cerned) are derived, may conceivably he native in lA. 

At the same time we have to note that the base tal is 
ancient and native in Dravidian with the meaning " to be extend- 
ed’. The following Tamil forms are found in the most 
ancient Tamil texts and they are all derived from the Dravi- 
dian days tdl : — 

1. tdl (what is extended, stalk, leg, branch) — this word 

with these concrete meanings is quite common in 
the oldest texts ; it has also a metaphorical meaning, 
as we see from ^ilappadigaram, Kolaikkalakkadai : 
talai44dl (famed extensively); and Manimdgalai, 
Pattiramarapukkuriyakkadai, L 204, talai44dl ^in- 
dan, 

2. tali (long-stemmed plants) — cf, Purananuru, Verse 

252, line 3. 
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3. idl-m (screw-pine) — found in all old texts. 

Further we have seen that many Tamil words formed on a 
tdl- basis with other meanings than those denoting plants j are 
ancient in Tamil, as they occur quite frequently in classical 
texts. 

Three things, therefore, stand out from our discussion in 
regard to the problem of the relationship of the lA forms to the 
Dra vidian words, (a) The lA meaning of palm37Ta may have 
been evolved by a natural semantic process in lA. (6) The 
Dravidian forms tali, tdl, and tdlai signifying plants are very 
ancient and presumably therefore native in Dra vidian, (c) But 
we do not have in the oldest Tamil texts any forms on a tdU 
basis with the particular meaning of ‘ palmyra ’ ; on the other 
hand, the idea of ' palmyra ’ is always denoted by totally differ- 
ent forms pennai in Tamil classical texts. 

Probable relationship of the Dravidian and the Indo- Aryan 
forms. 

Was the development of the meaning ' palmyra ’ in Indo- 
Aryan entirely independent of the influence of the Dravidian 
forms ? If it was, can we say that this Indo-Aryan meaning 
influenced the meaning of the derivatives of the Dravidian base 

Strange indeed it is that an Indo-European ^ tl ' to stretch 
and a structurally similar Dravidian base tdl ' to be extended ’ 
should have in their semantic evolution along different lines, 
ultimately converged and met in the notation of a name for 
‘ palmyra 

Whether Indo-Aryan was influenced by Dravidian or the 
.latter by the former, it is difficult to say ; but the following 
considerations might enable us to adumbrate certain view- 
points. 

[A] 

(1) Tamil, the Dravidian dialect which appears to have 
offered the strongest resistance to the inroads of Sanskrit 
vocabulary, fails to show any form on a tdl- or tdl- basis with 
the particular meaning ‘ palmyra ’ ; on the other hand, the most 
frequent form is pan-ai which alternates with penriai and pondai. 
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(2) Kannada, Tulu, Telugu and the central Bravidian dia- 
lects have all come under the strong influence of Indo- Aryan, 
and it is therefore possible that, while they originally did in- 
herit forms on a tdl- basis meaning ‘'long-stemmed trees or 
plants the idea of ' palmyra ' was probably imported into 
words that already denoted certain other plants and trees. 

The absence of forms allied to ^anai in Telugu, Kannada 
and the central Bravidian dialects probably indicates how strong 
the influence of I A has been in ousting the older Bravidian word. 

The perspectives we have envisaged could graphically be 
represented thus : — 


lA^tl . mu 

i 

tala 


(surface) 

(palm of hand) 

4- 

lA tdila 


tdU (stalk, shoot, 

branch) ; tdl-i etc. 
(names of long-stemmed 
plants or trees) 


(tree with spread-out 
leaves like the palm 



* palmyra ’ [ Kamiada idl, Tuiu tdri, 
Tel. tddi, Kuvi tdti, Tamil tdli ] 


[B] 

What is the bearing on our problem of late OIA iddi, tddi 
' palmyra ’ which has produced NIA forms with the flapped 
cerebral -f- ? 

Prof. S. K. Chatterji has, in a kind reply ^ to my enquiry 


I Prof. Chatterji’s interesting observations on this point require to be 
quoted here in full : IE might give ^telos > talah ^ surface ^ tdlalik 
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on tMs point, made the tentative suggestion that OIA Hdda 
and not tala [with the meaning ‘ palmyra ’J may be the older 
form in lA, and that being so, a source other than IE is likely.*' 
Dra vidian 4r can change to -d- in Dra vidian itself [c/. 

Tam. 'seven*; Tel. kadtigu, Tam. halugu 'to wash*;, Tel. 
kudu, Tam. hulu], — and -d- in OIA Hdda may be suggested as 
being connected with 4- of the Dr. forms. It is, however, 
difficult to regard the meaning ' palmyra * for Dr, tdl as original 
in view of the absence in the ancient Tam., texts of this mean- 
ing for the forms concerned. It is equally difficult to resist 
ascribing to lA tala the late association of ' palmyra ’ with these 
Dr. forms. This fact taken together with the plausibility of a 
native semantic evolution like 'palm of hand* > 'palmyra* 
in I A itself, would tend to invest lA tala ' palmyra * with an 
individuality of its own apart from the other lA form 
HMa. 

Gould it then be that (i) tala ' palmyra * was original in lA, 
(ii) that it influenced in meaning Dr. tdl, etc,, and (iii) that these 
Dr. forms with the medial cerebral, in their turn, influenced the 
production of the other lA form Hdda and its modern repre- 
sentatives with the flapped cerebral -f- ? 


‘palm’ (in both senses). But my suspicion is that tala *palm tree’ 
is not connected with tdla ‘ palm of the hand ’ and tala ‘ surface One 
very serious objection is in the alternative form with -d- : e.g. Skt. iddt, 
tddi, whence tddl-patira. Early Bengali tddiydta, New Bengali tedet, teret= 
* a species of palm-tree the leaves of which were used for writing ’ ; and in 
Hindustani and most Gangetic dialects, the word for the palm-tree is not 
tdl < tdla as in Bengali (but c/. Bengali tddi ‘ palm- wine ’ * toddy ’), but tdd 
(pronounced of course tdr) which would be based on a MIA and OIA 
Hdda, tddi. The basic word, I think, was Hdda, OIA intervocal -d- 
became 4- and this -Z- is found in the Rg-Veda ; - 2 - < - d - might become 
- 1 but we do not have the reverse change of - ? - > -d.- in OIA and MIA. 
So Hdda and not tdla has to be taken as the older form in lA. 

What is the usual Aryanisation of the 4’ sound of Dr. ? 
^tamil 

^dam%la< » but Skt. dravida, dramida suggests 

Tam. iola is in Asokan inscriptions c6da. So tdl>tdda>tdla ? ” 
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IE Vtl 

I I 

tdU^ tdl ‘ long -stemmed plants ’ 



tdl ^palmyra® — — lA ^tdda ‘'palmyra 

[Structural influence 
of Dr. on lA.] 









Q «N, 






* 1 2 r II t Tr I It ■ I » I li iPt I ■ E rt K L f f 


rR ^ rl^T- 

rt^ajcysj^ ^jrihi^^nsfenTO 

if I if 

ifrfq i w^«j 1 %f^FtT®T>sw*ra 
W^W^sf BiwRilW?[ I ^cf^TrjrfN Q 


^WT^W^Sf BiwRilW?[ I ^cf^TrjrfN Q 
?f^^f5i^ t%?wt ^m: I ^»if59f«i«|sfT?| ii us?_ 

sRt^w srrafsRTswfq w*f 


i? ’^T'WT'^'SnsTlI 

I? W5nsi«i#ffr ^T- 1 «raT ^T^W’srati'siBTt 

ss«r«r^ ^^r«f^K=frt% WT. I 

8 *r f% 1 %^! i^W! 
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50TO5Slf?[ =qT«PT% 

^THmr I %*fT%RTg[^rr5TO’sra^^ 

1^%|7f I '?J 1w^- 



>? ^n’Hftfwrsrt (s» '«> spgarT' i 

^ ^Rmgw! ■q^s ijfretfHWm (s® x^) sfsajp i 
tvNgs?:^^4;^ 


r 
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t%?? q i}^ 

f%5g ?!^ jfHT«!!f?isrq: i 

^rnrf^fsjt i 

*! fTTf^?5 II 

^^ii^rrwrr §^1 1%® i 


irmiw <5 ^ wsrnur ?5 i ’g 

^ srr^g i ff^ •sisiT^ 

'fTXIRfT^^ (5 I 
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^[^TO%5EnrWf rTOTT^- 

^TW^af ^sr^r|t5irar!^ffl=iHPf^^ i 
?1^«rTt!rT fg w^TTw^iiw ^ Jiai^55fq?i% i 
gi5i^ (Enwiw®!^^ w>ni5^T^: i rPir ’g 

?5r«j»m ’g I 

iwl»i Tf^’srnjtTK 3}Ttin^m k 

<# 

?5rf^ wftarts^ i 

^ ^mr^, i 

« t^: ^”f»jt^ ^5TTf[ 1 *[*1^ 

i ^>555IliT ? ^T f!R^ Wil I 
wm 5f ’^tiif^fJciaj^fsfi?:- 

tlR5|^ I riw^ 'ETJT^ ’EiTl ’^5^- 

flwm: I Sfra i 

«riTgT»rTsrr»*rf f%|T>^ wrfri ^ TOT^tf^pqorfr^: i 



I ^mro 8^ I 

’^fr«?:5R5^% ‘ 58^31 ’ xffi 813; I 
^ lflf3g8t% ‘ 8Ttt ’ Tfw 8T3: I 
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7% ^ W Wl I 

f^lW 1%^ I 

‘ TJ[SR%=J 'iRj'PilTrsfJ^ 

J??Ef^i1%t% ’ rljflWR?T I 


wr- 

fTfiTHFiff 

uw^ift^rf 3iT5Rrrwf%?j%j f%^ 

iRT!!!^^^ I ^T^:— 


t%f»iTr^wf T sTT^tt^ wm \ ^ ^ 

^3ti^ •^rf%#*T ^ ?:<5^ I «i ^ rN ^rr«iRi- 

Jisrsi Tsrri— i 

I ^ ^- 


I 


(^) ssTwrsrfWfSiTr: vv ‘ w:^, 

VTit wf3f?ra’0% I 
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1% I 
mrm: ii 


. . ♦ 4gv , 

snwtssf i 

Ck 




‘rra t^t^ra 

iR^ srr^Ti!!: si5iwrf^WT«5T*jt w ’ww^ 

TO|Tr|[ J??m!!T*TreTS?t^ ^?cn^«£IT¥fTO i ?R %(5^tlsrT^:- 
^Wt^*Rnrf^T I '?rWfi: q^T- 

-f>- , , .f:> „f~^. . , , „ „ ,.c;,..- , , ,....g^ ,..-„- , 

ir^’SFPi^ctlTT^t ^’^TpEfTlt I t^rTra: I 

i Rf i 

^ I t^t^:— ^isEff^i^r?::, ^rirf^^nspRsi i 

' ♦ ______ ______ «»-S *-S 3S|t <<K ^ 

30rW SSPIT 

I ^ mm I 

ii ^ Tdf%8Tf^^: mz- 

i?;C5Rt ^5qT»?T^ I w^sf^ ^rn?!j- 

. ■ — - . •N . . » 

’<i;'???£rrR?rrfl: i swwtT^wwtsitw i ’'i’tj 

1^3X I #^Tt»i3raNft^sfq ppcmi I ^ ?i #sft^- 
fwRW^c 'SRif^ 



< ^o «, SBTf^SRT (t— ^ \ 
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'mm 'gpni^^r:, ‘mmi i ^ 'g ^retr^- 

'y[T«) ifH^?^5!s ^Tsj«^%55i% ■{% I 
^ 1%(ij1^^3i1^ ^«rrfirr ii 

W *rt^: I <w ^ 

^ I 

51 11«T51T^^ ^T II 

1^ ?5 ^1^*5 *? ?!^T5f^ 

^wirr, JiT^ 1 

^T^^UT: S^^T<^T^5f • 

^^qnrr: 1 '^rr^iff <5 

I msi^— 

?i'^?^5i 'g ^ifsrf sirfaiifq ^wui: i 

R# ^gwfr: ii 

JRTl1%2J UR I «Rl1^ 

fg^ ^R sqrq rg gfyi I ^ R- 


\ ^*rr» s®,<> u, ^o ^of-?"'?) 1 
^ t ^eo — ^ot 1 


s?fsr: I 
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5?^ ?RI^Tnl?rt »#1[ I 
^ II 

i: I ^ vstsjti^- 

I ?5 I wrn ^— 

>5IWi^5f^l 1w% 5e|‘?18;^T^^Tf^?!3F{ 1 

II 

5i<!rf 3f 1 

^37cr#r 35rT^Wfrf%f^m?r H ii 

\j ^ ^ 

?5 xrg ^ ^ 

■.. ' ^.r>. . .. : 

JTTH W^^^TS:— 

f% msiT^: ¥rw^g-r1%#hsi% i 
'3q^^U!?1'^TO I! 

qrqg w{ ?i^T^if<»i<pq?!iii i 

qraEITq 1% || 

53(5 ’3J?qt%l^ W?r fiqrfq ?| 5f mWi' 1 
qTwqfq»rf5^ ^^lw%sfq ^Tr[ it 
#»fT^ qrro i 

qrwqfq^: q^rqwt^rarfqRRi; ii 

( ?To 'i aSTft^T I 

^ ‘’15’ y ai m q I 
^ ’^mto BirasfK, ni; I 

8 5?To ’’R® 4 «ItT» ut I 
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Si: 

I ^ I 

II II 

%^rfit 5 ni 5 i(^r[, »nx?Tr%^ i 

TfR3E[?^ ’ERTfl 51 T1 II 

. ■ ■ I . r^ i f^ . „.,Si . . ■ cT -ri 

f?flT^fl|^rn3^?^^3?TWWT^ J?TTl ^W^.— 








II 


I t%^- 
^^T«p£f5I 5ag 

’N 

^l^TTSPSRrrr 

^ 15 ^. us^psM w««if<wr)®[T <5 

MWWff rq ; I 

k qr^q i ^ if ¥t 1 w II 

fffipi^^C^! 5qTf^?!f[ I %r?qt%qrl%j3nrt^ qr<^ii^ <1 
TOT q i ^^^aj : iirl^: i y <5 t^mrer^NtwiT qft 



< 1^3^ vt I I ^rr^T v^siTi%?!rer ftthr^ w I 
^ qfTo 's 1 ‘t?[Tvr*rsr- 

WT'W^WSanW w’ ff^Wy^arTRf: I 
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W I if 

jrnrri i 

1^ II 

gj% riw^: 


^ MNj ■«tt^‘‘ I 



5 Bm* 1 

tgf W I R gf rH4^g<flMt?i M I<«hHl t^<l ^ t^gi- 

giwntlwt?r^ iWTgiiFC i rfgr t%— 

t^rsRrfi > idiv^^tHgr^*t r?[ i 
wiq% fgfiiawfgyTSf?!: ii 
f^r^iWiM— fg^PjT ^gjgrgsr^ ’s: i 

STTH^PW^WT t^5W5[HT ?T^=5crq%R ?TTKf| Wlf^ I 

iWFPrggr^T: i 
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jrnn^«! m*ikm( ii Tt^ 

^iTsiT^rf^wai I i «i ti«it «if^d«tiit^ftH ¥r'fciix’^*f 
sflt^RWH II 

‘ ^ ^ ^ 

(«HT) ^ ’— ?:1^ tWT. I 

^ ^ spBprwjR 

qr - - 1 %^t 5 t( f^^fsOTT^rrsrr 

n ^<4!i< r 5 [wr*t: i WTT*rf ^ ’^T2ft33* i 

il'tt 

Jft# I ^ 

?5 ^ ^ I 

ifi i = iTgi;! ^ I ^«< I tqrawTWi ^ ^ 

«IWWI«I^»[ I irq qT^qT=SRS*5l^ ^ ^TW^* ' ^ 

1^ I ?ia: ^ " 
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‘ 5^*5 ’ 1:1^ fl^’sr: i 

ip«5!i ^5^ 'm^mr %f3:w^^T^ ?:f^ mm \ 
f% U3^«isrr »i«j% i fi irni^ i 

\j» 


'5R1 xr^ 'g %(5l^1IT?[ 3lTf^5Tj^«Piqt|^T»rrr[ sqifH^ 
^5? ^ tlpqfr ^ ^ I ^ 

:^qwfq \ 

t 1^ jrr%f^«i%- 

fqyi:rf|fH^f%i?5JTit^ I SI “g 

^rnjs!<g i iixjgsrnsrjj; i x[g^_ 

sf »ifl«jtH riw^ggr^^ I 



rT^^gjT^mil II 





»#?[ 1^ ftlgr^giTiig^T^ 1^ 
^wr<«i«*ifg'!rrfg #iri: i 


^ fgr^i ^rrgRW^TSTOsi^gjil I 
qaiTw^ q’l^l II 
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^ vrr^ m:- 

^rrfraifisfi^siT 1 
TJS^K'PIWC II 
^?:«!tl[ swtarrlt swt’iT^ i 

Ijt fST^rimRT^TfStlft^i^T II 


^ si’ 2 rs?^Tsi-nTO ^t^** i 


< 3 #EiJ I 






mf{_ H I 

jT w JirnTOl?! ’ 0 ’®^* 1 



'Sirsa 
Cf^ — 

jn%!rrwTgTl^?t ^fiw^’aWT ?!- 1 
«j^l i ^ifTT II 

■^- 

If^: !imn!!55nr?r ?!rqf^^T^‘ ' 

wnJWT'n^rr'^ ii 

^ fit^ 


I ‘ '«sistt% ’ THP^ftf^rafi’sn: 'rv3- 1 
^ ‘ % < , C^ T ’ Tfs ■JCT^^PWT'S^I* ’'TT 3 ' I 
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HT^fTiTT 


rj; iW'srr Jwr^f!: 

^ II 


WTT^ 
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nJ 

^ =!it: jfJTRM i 


II 8 II 


^Tsffrr- 

!WT<!!5Riwni ^t^fl^^jr»TraT?i; 

wiwt ^f^ jrr#— 

^fwT’iEi’^ w<ii«!F^ *rr^ ^T^jpTriJFrr i 

fi f% f^wrrlw^ 11 

fgsRT^lf ^?;iS!WTntp^ i 

«iT^qw?i: wf^g^rHT^ i 

?tt^ gr !?PS[JTr5fi3[^^ ^rn wrrT^ ll 
x!fTf|[ ^1%f%5Tr nf7wrg% i 

«rR^ ^ mm I 


..<g*>..<g>.. •N 

^ !07J^ =?iTmW^W^TraT?X 


S« 


? So C'? I 

? ?rSpRTffl^, So ?o8 I 
^ «T«i*^rfii^, So j 

« ^ifl:%«i Tnrn?tftftwi«rmfs ( so <^i) 's^t 'sw j 

iV I; ■' \ 
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55TW[ I 

\3 


I 

5fT<2pfI^^ ^ ^’Jl(€TO^r!T^ II 

^T%Tf% trfXJsftfTTfJi 50rf5^?ft»l- 

?R%5Trqrap#, jnwpsg 

I Jrrwwf^f^ 

?l ^ I 

^5R^^5ifnWPt?!^% f^UTT ^- 

^ M IWT«!?^ 1 f 'g ?R^T 

^ I I '^iHtOTTiqT’^^ 


II yi M 1« 

'?rrgT%r ^r#^’ ‘^^trft^RT sR#q’t*f^wrftf% 

JWTWWFOT ^ I 


\ ‘ tWriSTTOiwc! ’ sin’sr! i 

^t8 1 

^ 5OTT! 'Tf^i: ^iS^l’^TaK 1 

8 ^ I 



[Ill 




TWt 5i I 

^TnRTpTfj JwnpmRRf: wajwwi' ii 

‘ ’SOT ’ sn: I srai «i: 3 ?ot^- 

qTf RWf^q sq: U-'Eft*13iT35OT^ TOlaOTI«nOTRi: I ^ 


1%fsR^T%ii q^TOTOT^nmngirrR; I frmiOTjfq s»i- 


5} ^ ^‘si^sfq 

“sj 

OTTTSROTWfOTrl^ 1 


OTfj; I S|%«?^T- 


I ! >n^f tfirq»rtmp|iTT! mf^m- 1 
^ srw I 

B : ^ sf^^rTJ i : ' 
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[J.B.O.B.S. 


1% ’^^1% jn% 

fTfl^wTsrr ^ i ^ 

W^fW. I TJW ^TRS??: '?jg^JTltrn%T^ 

^3^iTf|sjrraOTai}: irar^rel^^: wt^BrnpTR^ i 

T7f^?TTO5g ST ^ I fl?n^5fq WT J|?fNlti^_ 

Mi=s^rsj<t%fff ST ^nrrfsTt i wmf^ 

wr iwftsTT M<i^Jj‘iMi^4‘!a4| I ’^iTwrrfNt (% 
t(;^T'ifsrr?[ inwH; i 

m, swwt- 

Kf^<hjrr[ f% TOTwf^^: i iw ^ ?j|w 

?iig% ?T^ fTfT ^ 

g|T% imTW^^T'«T^4TS| IJ^TisqfijIfj (!W^- 

WWf|; JTTRTWC 1 

SirsTr«(f^-« «[#qftrfT% «(jM’4^fVTf^f^i1^*TlW^^T!!- 

I Tsrf^ ^ wm^ 

mm %(— 

51, WT^ Mrw«i!f2<l^^ ^ H 

ST ^ ^ tjfl: tR# iTTWf^ t 

^ R T fir 1%^ T *T f ^ 'g?54’» n 




< W^ftf^ST, So t 
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««fT{ ii'W— 

Nj 

^ m jrpnf^ w <s ii 

^ ^STftsg^T^: Jwrspiiwr# ^iri: i 
^ iTf|?mtt? JTWW 

lT?Hr*ifM ;e?Tr^’N% 1 

«rf^ SR^- 

I rl^fT -gmftshTTRy 

■ - f ^ « » . . ■-■ r>L - r ■■■■. ...■- ... .ys. ' r>- t 

’•^Mr(iH<2|i*l TWTT*?^^ ^ ''^PSITW R^T^^TrJ 

wi^fNi^rwr^ 1^^: i fMTfTw^^g^fT wro- 
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[J.B.O.E.S. 



tjarr^ 1 

sfT^T:, WT 

finTSTf^ 1%^sfwTfif^irf?itra: 1 

Tiw ^t^t: 1 ‘ 

’ ! 

‘ W5JIT srt^sfTfx^ ’ 1 

1 ^ q\ri %f r q ii5^T^fq « ^r? ‘ Wi^ 

nJ 

%TO ’ 'st^ 1 

’’517^1^^— 

« l5f^ I 

SR ^ ^ irrss^:rf srsigi^® it 

C\ 

'^nsiTT^JJ I^T^*!! 1^ w ' 

^ ST^Sl^i? II 

5T ^«rrfq i^iPEif 1 

H<iH<»*l^<l^(i| II 

STS t^nlwqf^: ^Tw^prf%1^T'^ 1 

m ?5^T ^ ” II 

t a-swwi^, E= ^a'o I 

■ ys*gi<^.. 

ffi^^TnT^ — 

^^n^njsjiTWTsrr 3 wsnssn^ 1 

«R’i: arfuntstif^ar: B sro ta« I 

8-^ W’S’^TPsar, Sc ^ac: 1 
g^rgwTTa! l 

;^v>:;sv^® 'fl«M'#vfw4«:> s» i 



? 5” ?8(t I 

iKT i^nscWTScif srrK^rwT^'rf^nr: 

<tisrap!nj I ijif: az’Sit 5T?T iffi:cii3i- 

T^jrw^n^swTurei ■stmT*nw?f5i^R: '^^THrsnwT'sa^NiT’c: <fsRr*i, 

5*1! snffir ^i^T '?€l' Jzut TT^T ^flmT5rTHT<gi- 

TT fi ?g n Ti nTf <yq^rg T'm €W K%fir wc’gw<\ 

^t: <aigf<C t ti^g f iiay^ r’trfirftt^ w^«t1%5ST, sm? i 

a TRT^fWT, ¥0 5^ 1 
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fiR ^srr * 

f!^- 

« ^ wTtstfiT 1 

^tw<5t mm ^ ^ “ 

Jli m w:- 

c. ;gjiarw«ft??T n > 

ffJir fi ** 

«?irqn:T=« m' 1 

fi^ JiT^rn# f^jnssf^^ ” ii 

‘ j?art«i?i?R:T wwr^: w^k- i 

5[5iT*if f^=nl'4'q^fl^’C- 

si^ * 


^ ffssranf^, "So ^1® I 

^ ^twitrf'tTOraT«« jsTf^mr^wcraf^ ’=ra% 

’ 1 '' 'SMSimt ’ Tfit ! 
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I ^ nsRn? ^ 

'm ^ ” 


I '^^us^’snltf ??fT^ wr^, tsu't^ar: 

J?Ttl<ft^rW^’ft^iiT ‘ I iiw- 

‘«nrw^: ^Tt2Pf1%UT 

»nsi% 1 ^Twr: I 

Sj fii 

?n1%r% ’^T?i; i ” i 
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[J.B.0*B«S. 


?re?T?r^ f^iifi«q^w^Tf5wrf^ m ?TT^- 

t[wt 4: w^’sr'fN 1%?^^ i ?| 

wT#Nt 5!Tf% ?mf^ ^~ 

’g^irs^sfq wiw 

I ^sfT^fq ^ 

^ I 5f =g ‘ ?8rf5^1 

^ 5n?(T#pr5R: 1 

JfTSI^ Sf (% jf?R ^ 1%"?^?! TI^'^ ” I 



« § ’hs^t ^ ift%fT: ^?:T«!f^fij;iirfw*i[^ i 
%^\ ?IT# ^ 11 

1^_^_3Ef?f-rrri7^^ni^T 1% Wlf’JJTWftilW^fiT:, 

<5 ^Rtlwt^ ?lt%lT: I fT^ 

(TrTt I 5T R^FTTO ?f1^ 

tw irfNt 1 

, tTR— ^ 

« f^^?li51TfifWT^T5[T I 

^iT^iWT %a#Tr^ ^ratgTfq 1% ” ii 

1^ fai^iti^ iT fcH TTr 3! «!?!% fwr- 


t TTT^ftfw, ¥« I 

>? ‘^’ TW® sr TOI! 

? ?rsafTf^>s, So m I 
a srwrffisf, So I 
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srf%^5W^ 5! I ?l m 

« ff^IrTT^ 1 

??Rm^ %ii t%r^ ” ii 
^ ^ 1211% 1 ^ 

«rff « HT^T r|'5| I 

‘xl 

“ f^w«rrat ?n€N^t5P5% i 
f^.irr{%iT^r1^- 

« flfWlT *1 «?T I 

^i5W%qTWJiT% »i'f|-5i%'‘'« II 

T?^ tf% I 

%?its4?E I ?0?i 
?rT1TW ws^i I 


T, l<Tfl?^ 


wmi I 

[:irFTOTf«^^R^^ I 
H U II 

f%%%iT w'Prnjrf j?TiTO Ii ^ II 



i w:T!^ftrari«rTi5|&^ i 

^ s<, ^^^Vi I 

^ jrsg’^rf^w, 5® I 
8 !r53^Tfn% 5® I 

8, ?t^Tfl S® lio I ‘5KTl^ft’f%r 1^- 

1 
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[J.B.O.E.S. 


^5#3iqT 3?S?imiPPW[ I 

f^ ^ q: wWt I: qw«!?T?f53TRit i 

% qiw qiw<!rraff% ” ii ^ ii 

■ssmT ! W 

I inw1^?F3T qi I « ri^rn1% w4fq t^^- 

^T5n1% tqqTq%-f%%qt 

qra r ^ 5!^^ » rR mwrf^ssrfqR^t qmm <Trq^%- 

%q 1 %^’<q qt qra?} wi t^qtq»p=i- 

#11^- 

« ^ qf^T^jq: ^wsTiq t^wit i 
^t%^ m ^qTq^Tf^ II a ii 
t%^«!t t%S?^q<T iqNr ^^rfrfq qt^ ” I 
irrwf^q^»#qqqf^wrq^r5i% irr q w\' swi^nR; i 

»«* «w» *!S, ± -A .rs . 

q q w qWqjqi^ i 

« ^qniffqi# f% ^ qf^Tqj^ II q, II 
sqi^q %q mqjJTf^qsqwf^ »(|q«lt^“ ” I 
qqqi^ tqqa^qr || ^ II 



t^l (?fi) q^T^Tqi f|qHlr||*ll'Ht4rqT<fS3;r 

^^qr ^wfirai^fn i wrf^ 


% wsarmpfw, ¥« t 

^ TTOftf^wi, E® I 
^ E® tii 1 

8 S® 



. n-in.] > 
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„ «3 ’Pah: 

wrrwTswm^ ” ' 

jjsgrftsrw^iaiS fsrawsprsnfWT ' 

WflTfW hotW 'Jraittw ii 

^TOinw<i < i -<iw'iHi^ir<» i T I wn^ v^H*iai^^ 

|c(«fc|€l4^y (•H [ 

■sNdWf' S«i>*"W*^ 

wmm ^ ' ^- 


^ ^rrft’^T, %« '^€ i 

<? nn^fw, ?“ «!e I 

^?sfara«r»tsw6fT5?s«w 'sjfHrCrS 
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[j.E.o.a.s. 


Wf t% ’’ II ? II 

®\ 

im mm-- 

C\ 


iTO'iTijw ^tt{^ ’’ II II 

«i fi wr«!rRT?TR^^^ I ^niFrR!?i: 

hitr ?nw^: I 3 ig«?n<fTr^«rr <5 1 

sf m ’fj WT in¥R^ 




if oSITOT W?t 




imTt?*iJwn(rirt^ I rm- 


h^r: I »R[T^!i Tji ?rT«i5(t ^ »rra[T^ ^ ^r^- 

i ■sawftf'T^wr^^q So m( I 

<? wTOiftf^rsT, s« i>n 

srrfKsrr, so ai? i 
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I ?i^ f!T^?i: iisrarfNt «t tqf 

1 srrt^ %^gTigni% sft^- 

i ^rcppsi 

»!T3|Tl^5ifq ?!?^t- • fTf^ %[-5rrssn1^’^ 

rft^ %=r-?lW 

jifirgKff|^ra<5rT?t I !0T^9iff^j%f^ %^T% fi ^ ^ r^ nijT- 

w^: I I 

<\ 

^^jwrnit 2EiT^5(T!?Jl I 

3?isRrt^ I wsrtr:^ flaim Tf^ i ^ 

T ^ RfgB^gfTC I ^ 'g ‘fg m%’- 
(fiRraja? ’, ‘ i ^ (5 

‘?r^sjrrwfROT ?r?i <irft ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^:^55rRf rj^r^i^^«£j’t%Rr i ?f!rr 'g 

I ’?lfq ^- 

« i3'ri|p!(!'r^ 5T2rr *fTl% i 

^ ^^ifiyceir:*? ” h 

^TTlRf^ ^- 
I wr^w>5 i mw 
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[J.B.O.B.S. 


m a?!:— 


wfwy: ’iJTfX ?!aT ” 1! 

I 3?#»Tf^ iFRT%?[ 

I sRsr^i? ’?! arara^’Errf^g ‘ fPinw ari^ 

i? 1 ^wsrr^ ^ ^TWMt sra#?! 


qf%[: I ^!RTt^ 'WR^ 3rRRT!!TWrTO5l1%f^- 

51Tf?l1^M WT \ ?1^»?T^raTW5F[ I 

« w wift'^Tsri ¥iwra«5Riwi I 
TTm 5fTaiW<t ” II 

^^TfsFEI^Sfq ^rrlTf^f^HT»l ^ I 

riirr‘^3f«^ srr^ Ti^irf^siT:’ ^ 

f^oKWMf^: I 

« arr <5 w. qrRTf<«j^i*iiifiii5^?ii i 

'?j5jajj»|J^8fiHW| ^T 'g® ” II 

wwa?!«rT ^>rRT?j i ^r^^itsrr^ *g 

RiW*?; 1 


^ ^ ‘«r«iT %’s 
HSpRTtfNf, ^o I 
8 ?rs^Tf&«it, S" I 
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^;#?T i ^’TRrrHiwrq; i 

fS ?15R'?T^CTi!SOT^«3J w: 

^ qff wg if h I ramYf Tfi: i ?r^ 


IRffir «! I 

« IwR I 

^F^TW*Tft»rR g ’’ II 

ej5l%5?#! f*l7^«R5#2:^rqT^ tJW flTrC?5l|f%t^ 

if I ?f!iiTf5; 3iT5fi?:«$ 3wr«!rf7T^ 

1%!^ I 


- ..jg!^-^„..., -.-. ^ - „..., ,. , 

Ssf 
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I f:f^ rt^ 


s??:— 

» Rar^Rarf^^’RTi;!^ irf^fErfiT i 
^«5rf^ fTW ” II 

Sfl ^fSfi: i 

f^' ^ II 

9«SF[ 1 ^ tai^pr ^a?; i 

w I m^- 

itW ^«!!T^*l«jt I 5rfllTW!n1^5 (5 sqsiTfTt^'^^mrt 
5ia:Ta:TSfTl^ sfiarrs^?3n?r i ?! It 
ir^sf^ I ^ 1% twr^Twr ^tssi 

?:t^ a^Tfr^ q^ir^: i q^ fi q^ i 

^ amqi^q^ ^3% faRi^ I ^ ^ i 

Jft ^re: an^STTf^l ^fqit5>tt saaiTf^qiWiasl^q^ 
^rarfq ^iqfw*iq*WT?l ^fq qr tiqrfqq; 

^rwrftsit il^^iRflTqrqi^ \ 

'qrqfsfTJTOqFR; i 'a^Prrf^q^ ^sqqa:??; ii 
xrt 1^ ftqTqt— ftvUTir^: n^crq m i 

« ^ rmf^^ w^T^qi argfq I 

qjnsnffTK^'nJrq q^rafpnqiffq ii 
^3t«f fqqi^q m i 

iR5q: qr ttftiST Iqilw ii 
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irt w: 5«fE}f3jfT i 

%f^T5i3nEf5prf5?: ^ri?n#?fTT(3Tfii: n 

1wi5t^, arfw^w, ^ Ti at^l i 
I gtwt: ^si: i w[ g f ^ raf: i 

50*11^ ?i?nTziTiifw^f?i fs: i ?;spifi; ^ra 


jeRiRfr 




I ^ 
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[J.E.O.E.S. 


I ^ rrfi ^rasFri^ wN: i 5£rr 
m 5awTs*}^T|^^?f|iicg irf^iwrf^tS!^ i 

i0gPTOT: ^ i:f^ I W ^ 

^ wmfn i^: ’cra: i 
1%lT5f!^- 



ri^ 1 fsp^sfra*svraT 


e\ 

wnwTfj 1 

'5IT'? ’g— 

- .4g> — :f> . .f!^.r-.-n.rTr-T r- TrT r nr --i » 'w r-^'-wm .mr-r- » 

“ w fUt'^ri^: TW53rre?5rsp^^T i 

^ 5fTWT% ” II tfH 

■^rf^ ^TTWRIWIT WF^T IT^ Wfxi 

^ siTwwrpft^ tNrqrrr i ^ ?5 i 

fi ^nxnrt I 

^ ^ w^: ” II ^ 


\ w^iflfMwr, 5° «.<? I 




?:i^ siwrwiw i 


llw^ii5iT% xn^; I 
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[J.B.O.B.S. 



f^ll ^ II 

5rnR[^5n1% 1 w{ i 

’SJFl ” II 

*_ #>s. 

SJ ’g SRc^W^T «rr»ITl^T^Tr[ I ^ fl— 

« ^n^f^PSTtSRi^T 1 

TMT pi1%«IT^«I 5n1% ” II 

« ir^ ??Tait rmw 

’’Sil#! cT^StT 5ITJT ?RrfW ^4^ ’®T?|;^” I 

<3 •'S|T*|iHriq'*r<(i *jT^»jr?jt ■«ti^r^sj 

?r^ I 51 Iw 

*r ?5 «TFiftf%jf^ «rrn^ 

5fn^w^«prrf%5? prfltiissf5?RfNT^Tf|; i 

5«5r^^T5iTwww: I ^T«i?iii ^ WTwrnx I 

t w^fifl-ftwr, So Hi I 
ffWiFw*', So *?<M1 I 
^ 5rnftftfw, So it I 
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: tfn ^ i 

^ pit ” ii 

’TRjai 1%fssT^t%fiFg I ’?i'q <1 ^jR^iw pit 
fFrrt^ ^Trft^ 1%t^?qTTnjpw 

^T<i; I 

5n<2Wi%if ^wTPPTrf%i?i*r'^ i 
5rrn^??<5[5H?^Tr[^ » li 

^®!?T?r/ ‘ i?i N «r fiai wf^ 

5RW!!Tf%RR^5f «r^- 

if <^5frf^^fq ”— 

✓ i' T - r --fi r i r--- iii -11 11 ** ,. ■ ( *" ; • II - ■ IP , I-, I I -. ..<?^|, . 

f*ifN^ <5 ^ ” ii 

?1% rRT »ISWRT1^T^ ^trnCT^ 
frfwt 1 ^ 

rm wr^ ?jrc^4^wrsi 



^ ‘«ff*fOTWw m3! i 

!? T»n«ftfwr, 5° I 

« ^^piftfwr, 5» I 
i 3'5ia3Tf^«K, 'So I 



^ 5 FfT^ «! * 5 ^ >r^WT?I^ ” II 

« JUftsisi^ ^TWf ^IcTWr?: Ti:^ ^ lP!S?i^ «ITi?- 
’^sf^ ^«35Tl^2^rf ^ i:f^ ^^TiiqTsftcrnsj: i 

SRTO’ Tfa I fi^cSCTi^fWOT^-W- 


^ fwf^s^RT ^PT^rrrl^^^iTiP^ I 
5Tf^ ^tr^t II ^ II 

«tWJT ?I%f! qi^^T*?:,’ ‘q^^IITsqi^sn^’gl^TW 

fqisn^JIs^ fq^q^tiranq-^ ^ 5!TT|%rf%f^ I 
m prfqfy: i fimt^— 

^ q r Rigii q iy niifH ” ii 

“ ^kTf^»?T»rt f% qrflwffiRiCT ^n5?T^T3(:»rr^<!! 
I wRi (5 qi^: I rmm ^ ^5? qq^ 

'fmr qr s i T q5? Ri ' ^^ T R^^i<i qw 

wisffxf^ irai ^nqfsgfrT qr R qT wq ir # » ^ qr 
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” 1 if srrfq 

5P[^^«!?T ! « '3rCrf%gTWrWM?:«!!i5^T^f1%^ W*M 

g^fwi^FT i sirf^ 

tw«TT?f qis^Tin^iif^ ¥P^*fqtT?HT^qT^: i ’^srfw fi 
■qaprnsT tn^ qs-wsfr i ij# qi^T^iw^^rfq 
^^pr|%f%iT3iif^T5!T^ qi^P^: ! f!wr?wflf^: i 

'\J 

^3|'r^d4|%qT^SqiT^Tf^^ *! 

s!T5Rw^ri^ irra^ ” iwc— 

’?RTW«rrW^ STTFm^qqqi^^ ” t) 

« f%¥Rq #fq ^ IIr qT#i i Wf- 

■fqftFgqrncqrfNr^sfq i wimi 'q w fus? 

<? »^iR; I MlflUi'aTqiT^’^’Sl l f<5^«i|<h'M 1 <1 f f^sPi^K «! ^^ITSi: I 
?raiT?[ ?!^** qjt I twq^ 'q ^raTsirf%iq?^si 

ifTW?i»['‘' ” I ^;«iTl^fi5*q5ffsrrw qrr^sfq t^- 
aa<^qqf% : I qg^TSJlT^T^gqTfq ^RTOTHTqT^ ttfill- 
I (| qr^si^: i «i qr 1^- 

1 qrnq^: i 


X So ^'=t£ I S« ft I 

^ -srwftfraT, So t'? I 

a ?j^tfar inwfirM4W*«ff : sra: i 
1 ^n^fs^r, So 1 
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[J.B.O.B.S. 


P!J?T- 


*1 cfiifq-^qr^jr 

twi I ’?rrf 'g— 

« IWWR! «?TW*fT I 

32WTf^ 1^51*15*?;'' ” II 

'SSTTf "g— 

5!Twrsfr'Cf^-«fr4i'l>?Tf^ WF(g>q5frf^m?i; i 

vmr: ” II 

^rr^ 50TfTrqir?tj»qT^Wf^ TOFfiqrrf^- 



-I T -1 I . - I r- K - n i ■ n-r * ■ f ^ u ir’ ^ - u - m^ - I 

I 

qir^-Rtf^ us^^fq ^t??; ii 

‘ ^ qi^^imrq ’ i:f^ ^ ^nsrq: i 

*?Tif#w '^rfTOTww^>ft qrq^^qi ?:aj4: i 
?!WT7^ piqr^R^ iTRR^^r^*? i 30Ti?T*iTf^qi<:^(Wr^: 
tfn qr^i^qr^ I « w TO- 
” 1 

msm ii 8 ii 

^rNHS^ qill sin#i ^ ste 

^ 5« ^CM 

^ '*(ni|<nf^<li, 5" I 
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i ^ ^ TRw^fwr i ^srHr^- 


I 


’sisgi 

srrafsHfw 1%^%^ ” I ’?rr? ^- 
« ^q^TSrl^ I 

sgrRI I 5Rjfq ’s? 

^f«!% rmif^ ^w*rRT^^w{ I ^ ^ ‘?r^ ^ gs iFm t 

^ ^rN' ‘59R1; ^ 5?5rR?!^ 'g ara’-f^ ^gcrr- 

” 1 ^^- 

“ RTH sfT^il- fgifr(5 iPBf% 3j«!t: i 

i% g^swfsifj:® ” II ?:1^ 

« •ssii^smajj^ijTfq g(3i;gi^fjjli | 

f^^iiiTfvi^ai i < ! tiT^isiw^-nq^TgaTOt I Iwit^wrer 
jRrtsiifT^ifRrf arajii^sgT^^TJprr^TW 
1wra^ I sRR^ '*9 5^ fl^Nrn^ 5rrf% *i«q4graranr i 
g rgg^ gjgtRTrr'*^ ” i ^ 'g— 


« =S|W'5’© STRSrer 5?j.iify=«fgafigct% i 


sgr^t^jt ” ii 


Tt^ I cremr prl^fsK i 


t ■sTT^fiftratT, s® I 

» vt^gf^tf^piir, ¥o s<t° i 
^ wmfllw, 5® I 
8 ?I^t 1^, V® B-Sf I 
1 •»!:T<?(f|-ft^T, ¥® f 8-t8 I 
i irlW^f'nn!, V® I 
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r% I ^1- sR?:J!jfTrt% sfNrsf! ’» 

mnTf^- 

ffWTrfJ^rW sfTHeqfirsm'^ » it 

1%^- 

« ^ -^Trrat I 

5*1: TOTSfl^ H^sSITT?^, W^— 

RTfTtt^ mf?r: \ 

< 3?5JTq?I^ iTT^ 3R[s^g«PITait*l^«lf^- 

WT^*f i?si'Rt%efi^rflN'R*r I ’?i?rt *r i ’^tt^'r:- 

grr^’JJTsrRB'l^ ‘'^Rf^'ftfT WT Hrl^^ijfl- 

1 fg fi ‘ ^rrern:- 
g} I i.|5 |c( I °i<°i I ^ n i H R<i : i ^ ^n^fc i®” 


wr^*rR«jr#*i 'g iP^-RFRrr?t \ ^ ^ ^rmrsw- 

«3WR:: WT^<WfT?X 

'g^_««?rt% ?iTt5iw I ’arar- 

^ v= I 

^ ?rwTf^, s® I 
5?-8 TCWlftf^T, So I 
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^rnsjTfwfil^ €TWf- 

m 3T^rcRj% ” i 

\ 5rFTi=fmt?i'rrTf^'^'C’'53? i 

H ^ II 

«?^T— «#w!%^5?i%t’srrf^5 ws!Tf^;^T: J|«5Tflf%i: 

^ 2STiRS?^-m f^- 

^ wm^ I w ^- 

i *1 sfefsrr 
^ ^W?ft 5ill<!i^ 5|gsq<cn7j; 1 ^TsiiHTO- 

trrcsir*! ijor ^rr?[ i «*5ra<3jT!rr r% cFstr iiiifus^t 

XR n 

^sn^ sTPtJ^ ^«l?? 

’^TWTR I rlTfCll ?| U[^ Sf I 

fiTw<x ^ ^ #fi3r: I m ^RR#mrsw5R- 
”1 w I ^ t>iqisrr<Tr xiqiw iww ^irsi^ 
FwaiF^ Tr «^ g |q ^ iirg?q? q i^ ^Rq q|R: i 1%fiii- 
1%f^ ifiRl^ qr^: I if “q qi(|WH<«l»R- 

^fmm \ ^qii q l qT ^qR Fr qTw^wqF[“ ” i 


X-8 «,wflf«r€T, S® I 
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[J.B.O.E.S. 


« ^ ^ ^5F[ I 

«i«?W(ia[^ ^ ^ «f ” II 

“FJ^fTSTTOWi: I TT^ i^l«Ki|T«l^?P5f^rlip?^?|(5t^- 
58 rTfli?ffC I 'g ^wm} ” 1 


5TrH%ERTrf^apn5P| I 
%?[ H ^ II 

‘efTsi^^s! ^[TK^T^-mt 551%%’f^ gT3i^?5rir^ i5«!»1%f^: 
«j^‘Jr(8jusjT?i ?J<5WP«IT WSit ^ 

rT^~ 

*' ?i®?ra^»raPW^T?t I 
IT II 

’EfTJTT^: f%5g ^Rjaun’W f% W{ || 

^ 1 % ’srnr^ cTri: ^TTwrr- 

WWTSfT^ TJ}# I pt (| ^rWWT I 

5rT»i^ m: ^wn^R^rRrrs! pr: 

I ?5 m^^fH ^ wTfmm. i t% <5 



I wwif^<«, n't I 
So ^<t 1 




^ It 
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jpisiT J?af^ ?5 i ^niTl%- 

5imXT?r 1 ^tw- 

^TaRTf^^T «rTai^f%^T a?^ I ^ 'g 

«rT*ig5^(gti5f^ 5«TOjgs| grawagsi 

’sRit I ^ 1^ jfjgggraw 31# prt^^ T ajifi i q g r## I 

^*gnTq*g^ a#«^ i 

g gR«i% 1 

rp^^Rgsrogiof:^ ” It 

^■R^^igw: JEwawrgwgarf! im: w- 
5W#^ Tfwrfg fT^sg# g ^Tf[ i gjgrei OT««5f#g- 
<gT?i; 3iTaigi<;r«!W aricRT ^^Rjwgtri I crar pns 
aiT«i#^^cN I I iigsl^gww aiigawT sb'^ ^pgai: i "gf###- 
?f#3i^3n- ?i I i mTf{ gwwr 

f^^M<?ii I ?m piig 5ag»f: g g»grig i 

WTO ^gxif^r Iw ^aRF?; 1 Tjg 5Wi|H#|^>lT- 

g TTOT I ^ ^- 
a#^ggiT^: i 




X ‘^iTJrarfwirffi't’fir vrat; i 

t ‘qpcf^ftg’fir ? atrerfi Pt« iM w ffi vra: | 

^ ¥IMftf<r«T, S» I 

ti TTOftrM«fiif*i<i«(t '?Tg= I 

1 ?raRTff«, V» ^»« I 
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[J.B.O.B.S. 


«5f f% w ¥rsn-- 

wz!% ?i^ 

i^Tf^^vWrrf®^ PRi^TWrf WSl?! i:f^ =! %t2T|%f?! %|— 

^ i WWSfT q^- 

prrflt^: OTij% i ?i^-^ 

wwT I »imrwsd5fq ^ 

I f% l^smr 5} i 

'sSfTtOT qiJTf^sfT qiW(?HT ^T WT^T ^TRi: JTfTRT^’^: I 
efqr 4)^f|a3 T > fi’f i %i prf^f^ 
mi^ I qm ^ ia:ni^?irRTTi- 

^fWfsrr I i 

vS ^ ffl^rfi'5TT^55fT?Trr^ i 

fTOT^ ^ %^#fT 

fro: W W t II 

si 

- ^ '"S - - - ^ ■ -^ . -^ . -«»■. 

‘ qf^T^^SgTqrqrqrTiaTRTWqT ^ qt'PfTW ^r^rjl 
a^qft’ai^Ttw^ 55S!tqt^*#w4 ^ fqqin;: i 

wrtli I aTr*pqf®|qjt5t^^f|[€t'qq3(TH rra;^ 

rPfi3}!gT^i^ jrm qarl— 
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srr1% gwrflF^5l% ?iri;w[ ii 
^ lilTSfrqrat ^^wnrn:: 

^itsgS-R-ra 5RP^^%r| I ^T?Ff^ ?5 SFPfPWFSft 

5Pw: I 5! 3?*^; I ^srrs!'R3f^TW*^wtw^ 

w?| I irai- 

^T^-T i ^3i?i wal 


50JTO^FRT^PEft3IIf!T^ ^iWIT^ 
5J ^Tlll^:*^ ” I 


5rni^?sp?50f sf ^sprrat 

- -..^ - »■ ♦ •*%. .. fT- <r^.- -..*^ 

UT^’sn: si^5srjFiTi|iiiT srrFwr^ 

iwiiPiit ^iqrf^ns^^ ^W?^srfiffi«Tr wi 




wrtwr?T?i ” i 

wrera I 

^TfW I «S| 'g ^TfW^ 


[J.B.O.R.S. 




^ ^ m ^ -N^: i ?i^- 




mwrrofwiFi; II \\ ii 

,: . , ,, . 1 M ■ ■ - r - ^ - w-r- ■f-i.- . r, t , - .1 - -u t - ■ » *N> 

^ *gr=fSRT«JrtT I 

^TRrRr# ?5 ^ 1^ si€N^ i 

^TsEl^— 

’iTf^ra^TT^nrr 'stfi *i smtsprt i 

«w 55<| m ii^raw- 

^^<3!Ti ifTfgT ^g^nsjaRs ” i 

^rri '^— 

“ 'srR I 

m iM wTfj ” h 

g y , - , , , „ „ r r r- r - 1 r y- n -i^* ^- -.4»^. . . .; - A <ir-~_...-_„.. . 

fliiT^ *rniTTsi ?w« AfT^ra^ i wr^tt»w: 

lft'gTfhlaK’> ” 1 


T, ¥<■ 'ai-'Of I 


' .* " r-,' .;v-iri-i ' Cr:^ ''- x - T ' ••» '*4 

8 ¥o 

8. ■85Bnftf¥8(tT, ¥® 'S^ 
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rTSTT II II 

inwitJiTr[ ^^RTTc^rf^ ^wfir- 
srrf^trpfl^fTSI 5?1%lTS^gTWrqlw#f5|^ 
wsr^t^ I STtwftus^ 1% %^5!^T«!5|^t%{^T^: I 

'it% jfNwrap!!^ ^ I 

IlsSrsi^iRcsri^f?!^: \ Sf f%®EJ*s|®T^5R38Fl- 
^5R^fT!% i 'gUTW^ ^ ^ 1 

fq^i=S33?T*J5Er I Wt¥57f»f^T- 

^Tf^l*rf*r^ Tf^ wr %ei% i im- 

i^irfq ^ WT5rrf5fflT%!!rrfq 

*^t%: 5fiW^ ” I ff'SliirN: fj— 

^ qrsRTf *i?PiTTl|iIT^ II 

’C!?74 iwf^nifq f^^^IRijTT f^WSIsitiRtw 

qTSfiTf^il I T5!T^ Spjf^ 

tfn i 

I \ iTTlT%2|rTTf^?:^?f I 

%?[ II 11 

ww '?ifT «rn>iT: 3pjT«sn?in 

? s° 'S'o I 
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[J.B.O.E.S. 


i I 5^^ ?rrM wr# 

€T^7f *^5^ 

I (T^ 1 ■'&|^rlf^^|^fti«}t 

stinirRT iji??^: Psm w^ siTsi%rf^ i 

?T^ srrwsR^ wr?-Rii^5j4^ i 

^geTTflt f^^T 


f% 





^W®rn:JFRRiniWF| 5? 

1^' S B‘'gW W F[ I «l '^T^Tfq ^^WSraT?J«lTlfq1%f7!l^ 
^irM, »R!^ 1 prrf^W 

^ ' ’^TR^T^ 1 fi- 

’?IR^Rt^W^ ^T^- 

»mif^ f^^T 1 ^T 'g ^RIRRT^fq^- 

fT»^^T^5fq ” I fl 

qpq% 1 «fi?r^ 5rrfNiiq% q^air^ 

I ?:fR?jrr 

qw ^Trj^ I « nq^'SK|;il<q?im*q T^qr 



TRT'^ftfinrr, w-k® 
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II ^^11 

^7^;SJ^’<Tra 1%4^ 511%” ’s:^! 

‘ ^si^ST^Pirat ai5fa ffrrf^ ’ 

l^5}?:??F!^ 5mTO% prt%f^: ^?! w 5»3iWi: 

wi ’?!w^ ?;f^ 1 m Iwspc^mrsiT^ra^i^gffTft 

^T?ui sn%: ! fPTO35lT%5! ^ «!llR%«PR?!Tiri|[ 5[a5- 
W^SMTrj; ^TiWTff-RTf^sfi^WTilT^Trj; fTOJj^WTWTW i^- 
1%fli: I fl^T 1% 5f 

wisOT^T^: I «ft wm 3^- 

’STu: ^sgFRtrra: i *? i ii 'g 

?;T^wrra t^tsi «WT tf^ i 

i rfri^iwisifTrli f^rrr^qqf%: i 
fMni; qiigwqT^ ri?RWffi i TTff prflf^: i w- 
qi g^w ^T q^TTOl^ 1%^N% ^ 

Tm snii 

q5iTTwrq«qT«T rpii^ 'q ws«^T^: i 

■ ■ . '\l 'nI' ■ ■ . .. ■ 

W ^ ii#q#5iST: %gi^ ?;T^ijqwrarf%f^ %q5iT- 
l^r5j«4<nif^yHTfj; 1 ?fq ?5 ^i^Twqi ?jsnrf^qT^T«fi^- 
I ?5 ^I'iCSf'fqTOTa^ pjqTw- 

1 ^srq#— 
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[J.B.O.E.S. 



f!^ f% II 

I wm ^ srn!Ti«i!fNT- 

^ g SPWT^W- 


si ’^TtJirq^ifiis^ i 
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IR^iSTl wr%3 #W!* 

^wr iwriT«RtTra #(?«:’' ” I 

^Twr^^nj H II 

‘ ^fgRTSf: !i^:,’ ‘ ®fsii?T3^ ’ ?:arw i<J!fffy- 

^TTTRTf^TO!TW5fl[%r1%f^ JTf^ WTH- 

mm i i=i3j- 

rR5|5T^ 5^3t3nw^ ^SHTTSft Pl'^f^- 

mm. I ^3^3T?:w >?5 wt5m 

rj I mm 




prrw ^r-mFiTfer^w ^iswr^rns^Tf^rf^ H^: 

^jioRT^Sfi^H I m rPIT^TR^: 

Jf^R^: 1 

TIRIli flTO»|Tf 113^ 

S'tp^PlTMTrJ ; W ?:f« I ^ ’^- 

« ^*?Wl%IT# I 

<5 ^mfTT'^ ” II 


? inwmiT, Vo 
^ i^avTpNf, Vo I 
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[J.B.O.E.S. 


m I WTS^^IW 

>TOn?=^: i iwf^^T ^sssr- 

3WT«!!W^T1 1 ?!l^ « ligisii 

?i 5 SE?irf^u^T 5 !t 4 * 1 ??^ i: 1 ^ ! 

iigsqiis^ fl ^T?ctfqrj(^fllg ! fi^_ 

w 5 graT ^ f«WT?c!ftf! w ^ 3 |e^% 

fi^gT 

«rR?r I '55}T^ '^— 


rmtS^Tff 3?«rT5!T(ff%q ” i 

tf^ freiT^i?T*f5pr ^RTWfW?J I 

5?5WT^ m 

%H sITWf^- 

C . r^ - - / 

wrfHi II 

‘^sfTii^ sfTipi! ’ i:siTT<^R siw|wr«rr>w ^ T^rasrra- 

RfiiiTji^w? ?| su rni^tfifrwKi qrrcTrj I qsrrqmsRra^rw 
fl ifji'siTU''^ iiTifq f^aPUfiT- 

t 

wTii ! 


% ?n 50 r*fT^, So 1 



I 


II 

’?ITf^ ^ I '55n I!lt% 

1%firTT?C I 55Rlfq 5ErTf?®iTH rr2IT5#| 

I rl^f^ ^miTRTf^ 


‘wm^ WTS^ ^ lit W-’ -im 

qisqrra w^g^iffff^t^irRT i 

1%lT!fj^-?Tq ?rqT5rrf|i!T t%f^Trr nf^i^s^qq^: sf 

^ qWRITfj; qiW Ttra: I 

\ as^M^|%f5rfi?Tt (5 OTiTT I w f%-‘ ’ tIw 

3iqT*53rni qTU^fqT^ q^TrT^^Trqt 
5!3rr wfi^l I 'q— 

« *RTWt^»|?rr MJ!U?IT*t I 

5 f 3 TOJTr% 5 ! qrai%^ ” ii 

»iwT %5 qmnr^ ij i ^ ww- 

mn^m-R: wff^'sn^rqs^Tif (5^ 
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[J.B.O.E.S. 


ffsrrf^ ?!^ h^t *f 

■f?rl% w I 

II 





Wf I 1:1 '^('^?) 

<5 

“■ rl^:— 


“ IRPFfq^fq I 

<i 

’?rn^4^wns<T«j mr t% rIttcrj^’^ ” 11 
1^ 1%wi wjrswrfH: 

^ iQWsrrM’TOTii 1%^ 1 <msm: 

l?^q«JT*RWT WTOTiWT^ I WT^W’WT^ 1=^^ I 
?5 1%fRTW371^T^»TRt%f^ W^T^: 1 
w«iTr jjspTTOT I ^TtriiCTTflsEi?!«iT Ti ’tnw- 

nJ 

?rrwfq Jmi: ^er: t 
^?rfq ^— 

« !R?|WlJ'5tf!iT*n 5R^EWrr f^1rRJ=S(2j: I 

I if ^fNr 

, \ : '■ .. .: . ..'. <irv , . .■*>, ■.."•^ , ■„ .■*v.. « ' ■: ! ?s.. -,.,.,.<g^.,. ia '■ 

I ‘ ^®rr ’jajw^ 

■ i; ■ : 

? ’C«' wrrsrr*np«i! '<tK^ t 



— ~ 

Wf TI?TWSWR‘ 




^^rs^j%-45r: imi 
ir^ II I II 

^BPWIT# uftfWT I 5? ?5 3fi5(;iiR4 ^T 1 fl^?filf- 
« :^fsrr 'si’nsrwT^: i 

f!^:;^13fiR'i! ^ 5i ” )| 

?i^ m- 

\j» 

1 *iT?TrTO fj ^T - - ^ i 

^r*~ » 41^ 4f^- j 2^» «v 

^Tw^wjrr^fi: w ^n^twrrf i «} fl nt^iiTr: 

JTT^ <Tr«FTrfi: I fT^RTfTplW ’?i^»n^PfT- 

I ?p?j ’g wenrasw ^ I rii^ 

w^— irr^3f^«T? Tl;^T5rTwrErraiTO: i J?^ ti ito- 
ywi€ ^ mm ^ t^irrer 

I ^ I rRf I 

fifo B ^>I T f^v!ift(^ rrf I cj'BiJH rqjMf^HRT’giiq^rtqTW I 

sfrarroqi*! ^ 

■;.? N^,. '' n, .n f *~ . i - ' . !;r^m-.Tri i-f;^i- i r -r j-f ^'-^zi'y-T^rorTKi^ ■ 

?:t^ T^wrarwqrfT i 

I *i* i M I «JT«S|^ W- 

anwqniT^flrt^ ^7R{ i 


I ... 1 ^,^,^^... 
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[J.B.O.E.S. 


^T ^ 1%fy: ? 

^3^— 

3fRRT ! 501 '^■reiTffWT^T i ^T^TrlT^ spfff^T f^?[:«l!Trr 


« f%l^^^fii^RTf^5S}T?§!TffR5J^ 50f^ I 
flTTHFITf^^RWS! ” ll tf^ 

•m wmi I «iJT3TT^jf^swr5WT?| 

■f^ii|flRMT?T ^5^??; I rRT ^ 

^R’WII^SlWTSf^RrRfT »R^: 3??ft3R5^TqT^ 

I ^ ^ I ^- 

“ t%«wn% 5f fIsiT I 

^rm Wfl* ^ 3|T^ 11 

■sfvdsiw ^rrif 50 i 

>!flfrr rw^Tq jrcRi% ii 

flsfl^oH^^ch I -rleyi M K^frim <'=h I : I 

II 


’^T Itw J|«lSE|WrJ 

•N^ 


»iic|«ii {^<s[:'? ” II 
wr%i?j; I «TFRT i 

fwfq ?rarft^t I fim fT^Tt^ fehK^fir^ ^ 

?T^ ^^>fTO n= Hg |T fq ^ B^ ^gt 1 ^5#tJ»C * 
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»dWi3F[ ! fm ISrRT^ I 1 %l1f5^5I IfTW- 

sf |sr 


twzit \ (% I %ST 


: i 'f^"fliaii'i^- 




v(mTr[ i ’f%f|if^«^: I xrtij ^it 5fT^ m 

5}1X(T?[^Tf%^T5T I '3^5^— 

« 1^ »Tmr I 

'^sjjw^wtwtti w *r 3T^rni%^ ” ii Tfw 

s9 

1^i5q^T^grrii^F[ %<2R^fi?r I 

SRf! fww»rr^q^: i 

^ 5?5g%! I fjw^Trr i 1% 


t ?raWTf^SB, S» ^8<t I 
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I: ? SfTXJT?^ ’6JT?5^^T^Tf%?!PfT?j; i 

^T(gt!T^5TR*!T iTf^ 
%IT(|?ITTr^ 5IW f%fi}: 

I *i i wm 

»rRf?!l?Pf?IT?T I l J^rcra^ftl i it 1 

^3^— 

“ sm: n«f?PR3q^ ^etit i 

^ ii 

filT 1 

J?SI2P?5rf^^Tlt ” II 

ifwr5?iiisT fi^PW fi 3aiT%i 1 jiturt: 

»nw tfn 

-.-. : . .n.,- ^ -|.-1„. . — 

fiiT^q: i i— 

aTRireiiT ir^% 7iirraiTt%^N%^ ” ii 

^ . q-y 

“ m j^RWRHi^nsmd JWWTiw pp^^unnRi- 

it fll- 

5*!wiqqwr^ ” IT w^ifsqfariTTiiiT 9TTifniiT*r: i “ w- 
1 i^RiRT ” 1 1^ W^- 

'?-8 HSBRTf^BF, So 88.0 I 
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[J.B.O.S.S. 


"ssm '^— 

sn^ ^ ^< 5 ! q|: \\ 

SiTWSJ# fl t^®q^Tf%RiT f^l^T- 

iRTfR-ni^ »fRT^ 1 %lTSff: \ i 


twf^ g;^’?jR#rr3i3R: i us^tirawT^ii: ns^aiT^^- 
I '^ilw ^ 1 ^T ^ 1 %^<T%i^T 1 

'^— 


I 

sisqT iRf? 5 n %5 ’’ >i 


mi 


Iw ^ ns^iiTiFiT ^ mu: i 

WSjRT^: <raT JRTW ^fTf^^tq^SSriT li i:w 

^wiHr^TEft m\ irfww ^ 

3 rat%i 5 trawi 

uftm: i Q ^ 1 ^- 

^mm rTf^ri^ w>- 

s: I ri^;— 



% So 1 

<? ^ S5?tai?KS!|TxrTK: g^SSfJI! wramt sfiroit WT 

s?T?pr^^WCT:, So 1 
^ ?ts^Tf§W, So ^ 88 - 8 \t, 1 
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w Iwfwr?^ f%fw ji 

^■'S}^fMr^«iTO IT nqipwwfq gr I 
t^Tft«IT^qr<T51^f4*5t^Tfi^r}: lirlt%f^ I! 

?5 j?! i ^- 

ilWTrf I flliPI- 


“ jp[#!»3ff^: JifI W I 

■^JTrmw i3R 1%f^ srffw?3l^ ” ii 




«FS!ft wq^ i^ v ift^ i T if i giT^-Rqlw ^r’? t^rawfsjT 
riwfq ^ fITiTOt nwri I w,- 

^nwnr q 1 %^t^: iR^?fi?qT^qq|%?pijaiTHir<if: i |q 
1%§=Tt^qT^^t^ (5 i 


15 12 rf J II* ^ 12 1 I « I 


fWW- II \ II 


“qjqiTO fq!%f! qw 1%w1^ i 


t ?PW?lfTO, 5« Sit 1 
a i'^ y Tf l qr, So I 
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[J.B.O.R.S. 


^rtJUrlT UT^^lRIT ?IT ^U II 

ottw m %r i 

mm wrm wt^t%i5r4 

?R^QE[% I ?!^ iraqfwsRj- 

Wlfqg^^Tsq^ ssfrlw^ ( rlin%! ) I 

^T^^rr^Tf^ %TrqT!}^»«i: wrg^l^q# i 
??TO#1 tJ1^5Rl%Err iBl^T^THJT 'qwt WIl^f??JIT^rt*lTf^ 

1 «i-RT^T^TiF5p5nr- 



1%1TStw1!?i: 1 


”1 tf^ 5! ^ 


3 W^m TOT^PWWf^HT3TTf^^RWI I 

fTlf^ 1^ II ^ 11 

’^iTwnw^T^li^w^ ?;t^ T^fa«=[ I ?i^w^ - - - - ^i^- 


*lfW??PiT?[«Er^ 1 




m f^w^wrrfri^'3;4«if% wi ^ i ^ 

i “ ^'ralMf^t^T st»Tm <TO I 

HT^!S^?IWT^T^ V.^ W-” J 


^ So !;ou,.to^ 1 
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1%t ^rTs??rr ui: ” it 

f!liT?i; TOTsjfi; i itth m:-~ 

C\ 

« srnFnw?rr4w^ i 

fMTfSTW ^ffWfWf^sRT'? ” 11 
3?wfg ^f#ri 1 ?:i ?5 2rm- 

Q- 

wm 1%^Trr ^ ri?T t^P3Tlifl ^ *! mT 

f g r g ifWf i !^^ * i l'^ch%^ rm^rfFi I ^ m 
^ n1^ fSpsrrorT JirtrR? i ^ 

pitsiWR’a^ I aJUfsrwwr- 

qfC^m^RrWT I 

^ ^ rrrf^ 

55?p|HMT<t !l 'O H 

I: ^T *f ?rrt% 

^ ^5^^ jrfl^fF TO 

II c: II 

^tUTfl ?:f^ 

v° I 
? I 

Si 

a 'fl5v^‘g’w;<v^jfr sr^^t I 
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[J.B.O.E.S. 


> *i < N fd'^TOT a l ' flfi¥nw^5^^: i i 

« !MR fi ^ ^ I 

’ST?! ^tww[ tl 

1^1^ ?l l^i: I 

^ 'IWf^: 5Era: ” il 

8 #?ti4^ I ( 

^?TT^ g jRfTSRg II e. ii 

'3>T€R:^^^g^’?«^I!5fT?T I fl ^3ri1^!WTO^ 

ijq^ I 51 f5 sjmr^’a^nrf^f^rrf^ ^^FrnpiT?^ f%5g_ 

« ^5s?f!: 1%iij^T w fi^iqi^Tf^T I 
M ” II 

i « ^'g: wrffwl^g i 

s^^rmf^’isj: swsrw ^ i m fpi^rtsiiTWRra 

pi^ q ^ f^^rar ^T I 

ssrfwajTi; i « wi: ^>iTf^r%m^TT!fl^FrFi; m^- 

^srfri hth 5w:— 

®\ 

’ssarr ^T>5iTf»TOTf%^ f^i^|srr??T: r 






fPT ^ i 

5?^Wt% wifai:^ » i! 
tlw^tfw^pf^ ^rP2!^q ^ ffW 
^rr^iW^^’WFr i ?wtfiw5*nr^w5?t w^wiisrf ^- 
3f!^ff%;?T: ’'i'g ijw t^i#NfTW?r w’si^ otbto i 

'sj 

?BRR!!t 75 JS?WTSTO^*rWT%q 3^M<2!T’^gT?i^»ITr| ! 501%!*?^ 

“ f% i 

\$ 

sfttiq^Tg % l)f%fT il 

siiw5si%^ ^7j: 1 

f^?fras! ” II 

^v * t «»v ;& * t 


i “ 1 wrfq W 

ff^t 1 rR P0^T?FJ00ff ?RfT ’ 
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“wm fi 



jysj?^ ^ Wfwr ^Er^fOTT ^ tom 

5?| *3^ ^ r|T^35ff?T ’’ I! 

srra *3^— 

« ^g'sg fgTW ^ ! 

r I 3ER% I 

>» C\ 

‘ -ssn^: =5#,’ ‘ sr^ i ^ ^ »i*?RT^ pj- 

?i^r I ^ ?5 ?jf%- 

if^TW^ *f fi^ 5| f% >^7rn[?r- 

I rl^TfT 

spRTTOiPrraT ^fFimr^ir^ ^trorr^fgr^- 
m. \ TiT%^*r?TOrTJ^Twf^iwft ” i 

jff*^ 

rim Tl— 

m mrt^i^'Prr^ ^mir irrt^ \ 

-^if g mwml 

rrrar: t ^ ?? 

wiTO I 

^ 'So ttM 

^-8 ^n^fwT'So ut I 

1 '«ifWtft«rtr>?t ‘sf 'it ^r«wt «^’f?T wSTinr^nfi' 
mrorr jmt v^Ka^gii fs »?%s5 srOTit- 

f^jtrS:— wsjwnf^^T, s® I 
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_ . 

11 ^ o II 

twnsr^ pj^jRwri t 

1%^?!^ Wf l'irl i 

^ f%t^wf|JT!%qT^^5!T?^TnTr’TiR^ 

»i7!Tf% '33T?^w i ?rr|% ^ i 

’?r1wwr wm ^ s ^ ^ 

55iT€rMt*i: I f?T^ 5^ %1^ ^u?f: i tr- 


^Rzrfq s?«^ ^^»«rreT?T ” ii 

‘‘jnw^ ^?! wrwnR^WT^ i 

^w^ ’^^*rr'? ” II 

??=« i cw^rra ■cfq^^rrsn- 

5if5rg-ncr?j; * «wiT^limwProwfTi^i- 
fw5?5f5: I wrerr^ ?:1?i Jrrast%'tNi?t- 

*1 f^ I 

mi ^Tf?! a g i Tv f f f^ siT3FfTcfjT u^: I mi 


% TJCT^fftfiisirr, x° 1 
^ JPSrWTf^K, ’3" I 
? ■so’^ftfwr, x° tt*? 1 




Wfi I ?t ^i%jT r |N T sRTt^w^ s^wrsfT^i 5^"^ 

mwifi I *! ^ 1%li7f5i^TW^?r i 'w^ ^- 

^3i55i^frasfT55W wnsi^^ ’’ i! 

■q;^ f^wrfg*?!^ *h^«H. * 

m 15 ^Tii(!!^5r i f!^^- 

«f^-p£}cis ^r^lj sTTn? wrrt^s?^ I 
^T^a!}|f!§‘f^S!%^ ” I! 

fi^%l wmjm w^^w 

^ €TT4qfMti « 1Tfq fls^ra^si ^ f!?TOT^ 

TFsrni^f^ I in 1 %^ 1 ^R^ 1 

^r wm Tt^ ^flpET »ra % 

1 ??«iisra[^feT 1 %^: 1 irmrl^ ®r^’ 
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'iS 15 iw 5 C'*TT«w»it ^ 5 ?ara 

« ’?jfij'«i^Ht%'5SIT f% fls^3Rgrar?q^ I 

h3 

W«rRpfiTt sEWT^g »T 5 ^:^ ” !i 

5f5Ri| ! ?5 TiT%^ wNgqr^^itfH^ 

1%t%% 1 wtsisssg 

^ I 

II 

% 5 f ?R gri 1 % 1 *[ I 




f^wmri: ^rqr^jt i ( ^roisr ) ^- 

SQW wr ^if5rf?f 1 i^isamn’^siT ?rqrfq 

JTTt^ i >r n 


I U8 I 

^ ^o 8 1 =^ ( ’* 1 ^ ‘ f^ilTC^ ’ W^W*fr: w: i 
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\\ I 

wmn 11 II 

s?rr^5f 

^, - , K 

^lR^i{ ! 

%% II II 

^^rrnTwrt f*?^ ?!*?i3!T?i i 

#PT^Frt I 

fm^ m wui ii ii 

iq US^ I ' 55 H 5 R: 50 P^^- 

w: i?*^T 1^^: 1 % 1^ 

^ tm: I 

■fw ^ qTH "3^- 

t^fWj ’Rpfr ?:!% ^ftftsrr ^5^iH«f|<irf^*i^- 



I rrenit «i4%r fN^. 

qjT^qsiw^ inw qf^qiqwT'!! i 
qsfNif if mm ^ mr ii 


■ %sfr«[:^'iw WTw: I 



TOi. xvn. PTS. n-ni.] I 



TF^T ?:<5i5ii[ I m '^^TiTRrr *! w?pg: 
I ^ ?rairw5ffi^T?[ ^ wwrf??fT 

i ?nq^5R^«fi[3!5! q 

q^ii^ mq^^iT^TOSfiqFi qiqsiw i 

m wq’f?! l 1% ?!qTl% q^Tf% fqqfq- 

qiiTWqT!^ fWF! ^ ^T^TfTl% ! vfgrfq ‘3^# qf f^*m^ 
igisiT qf flH5i?5’ ?:f^ ^ nqnrqf: i 

Tiqrfq 5f fliqJTfT ^ I ^ 

iqqf^: i ??qT ‘w^Ft? wnT*f Wjqr ’giiq qwr- 
qTl% ! frf%^ irf^s ftfNt w l^PTOHR’ 

^51% qq(fq twit ^rrqrr^ fiqTfq JFftsFw^risR qr^ 1%*g 
^-?R ^ tf: ^^t^iaJMfdaiqq i 
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rm'4 rR ^RiTf T: SbI ” !| 

^Slfg f^ ^iWC I m ^ #» iMSti 'lR(c(lft 

t^afspTRr: 1 

i^Rra>!: muT 1%5rf% 

<Rrfq i mi~ 

^ 5 ?t 1 w?j:~ 

1% t^^pffT^T Ri^*}R?jt1w: II 



JRtSfSW I 


rf II 

w 1%^^Tftsrr ir^ i 

w I! 

t^srrf^wisT^ 1^ ” 

?R ^Rrut^ iRinisrr^ '^iwr 

I fR%j sitoi^ 

^Faa^^: I ?RT ijwwr 


'"s. 

MWm 

fW^n'^RT?!; -^Rd- 

I xct*j Ww[ 1%w-aR?n‘ n^: I 

t So <?’5>| 

i? SWsrfwfil STBPff^ I 
^ ^r^'#s?wrft^f?i STsisfPC’n i 







c\ 

w^ritw s^TfT I ?rrt ■?!» 5c®itw smt 'm wswr’ 
?:th ! fr#f?^ iisp!Tf^T'??:^jT i 


•‘ -pRfr TW i 

I ^jTm ^ wi: I 


^ *17^ rfwi «*rr^ wTw^rfT '^n'fi'w 

■n- 

f^fn7Ri%fNFg ” II 

?P[_«'?f|g: miirlTl^: S|ai%t^55J% W.** I 

^1% jrr^^N: 'i<r»fi^ ii 


l ^wmr, ^o U=^I 
’?<> 8?t I 

8 ^ifw% '«R ‘gsr’ftfir ^ta: t 
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5! JI^tSTPri^ II 

5gt^u^ if ^af%?f i 

?s wr?r 3Tr?f: ?5f%ffi?ft ii 

?r|^ ^sfTWi^wgr^^ft: m: 

« !£|?IT'^1%?f’^qt ^ SERTt^ I 

M if *s# ti|cfrrn!(!^:^ ” II 

•A 

sa^nwOT'Ef “ ^^ras^T^T^mTif: ?r«iwnT^a ^ ifi’err?? 

fcw! i?w ?f^T^iT«T^T?i: I 

tJW^rtwrr fg^eTif^: i ^ ’g- 

rmmr^wrvfrn ^ \ 

‘ iifrq I I 

15rr^N§«f! ^reft: wf^ \ 

C\ 

(TSIT f^^^^ T t^ ; w ^ #iw: I 


« ^ifft^sf 501^ ig#ST fjrnw I 

fm t^twfiTSOT’^- ” il 



X 1T5?RTfiw, TSo I 

*? XTisftf'WT, I 

5? 5® B^'OI 

8 USBPTTfSfSS, ISr® 88o | 
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jKSs- ,**s, 

sm? 5w:— 

riff (^TW^rm 5ER»frf ^ ” I! 

5rs!!R[raqT3f»j^4j f!?<inisTra: i IN 1w ^f»ijTsrftf 
iPWTKIT JPiTSirf I 

II Ht II 

W^Si}1^<t’6!T% HHBITHrarH35l5f? » 

‘JS % w 

irrgispqt 1 |f^^qT58WT?[ 

wwwr;: I 

^ f^n; > “ jfsftsf'pg ?F3- 
?3n^ irr«Tt%=^3=!; i wm ?:t^ i ’^it^ 'w— 

«'5araTW»i iTp^swR^ra^ wIi(4^q<J!T«iir*t i 

^ft^n^rrsjT’ira^ fl;#NT«nw *nwr. qr^: ii 



’arq 


i wvrf§¥, So 880 I 
*? VO I 

^-8 ?r*a^Tf^vr, vo ss^ i 
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fl[<fNP 2 rr^ i 






I 


II \ II 

« ^ITrWB^r^wnr^ a]%s^ i 

” 11 

^1^ I I ^T^wr1% I 

®\ ^ 

fi^jrrw^ t ^*jrTl% im^’ssnl^ i ?r 

i^?!Ti5it w^sfT^rt wi- 

^ ^Twraf ^ I}t^%jT^ ^TRSflil^ 

^iRi: I 
rR— 

’TT^ rR II 

d sJ 

■ .^g-^ 

T^— 

JIW5?TW^W5i 1 

P!»i?IT Wc^?lf 5f fit 1^1*^: » i 

’fi^fFRl^ferr^ Iwr# fw^rr ii^T«Tl»iT?i; i *i 

r ru n ' ".** ^. '■ ^ t .... . -V,. ... „ „„ A ■ . 

»iT^sn fr^ir ’g i 

?irf| 'g ^ irt^ ^iT^ (?) 


% ?nwiTrf^^, 'So 8B^ I 
So. xxi I 
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IT I ^1% I m Iwr- 

jjsrrww 'Wi'. i 




*tiw% ?j% 1 ?wt 

iqtra: I ( 


« W<^W^ 5eR^ 1w! »JTW^?TF[ t 
■grrq^W^siiT 1% » II 

f g TO i a tt’w: mr fi- 

« WfjMj: Jispsrf ?rt^ 1 

f!fi: irIftfwT 11 

^ ^x R^: ssawnji^^fi: 1 


^ism RvSRfT ^ 

C\ 



mm ^ (?) T!%i rmim 1 ^'% fj 

*TR«rns?t TO!i^iW»«ri- 



»rra*rr 


t ^ *T ?% 

^-51 1 ^iraTT^^RlWl 


\ fFWWTfl^ ¥« BSf-HS'S 1 
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3 fR:«!!tlft’ 7 l%qTfITWl 1 W 1 n 

I^C^WTSi: I ?!W?[ Wf45?^ ¥lT^i^ 1:1% 1 





I 




f% WUl II 5 ^ II 

‘rl^qT?! ^5r^/ «f3lf%/ 

1 ?rq f%%3R 5 s4 

qi1% I 

T^SR^ ^VB^, I n^T fl- 

« jRipsrrq: ^?iTs%f% f%ii% i 

51^Sq%IT^rTTi^^ ” tl 

Sf qTlsn^rsHl^TfX 1 

siqi»%ft5W^)qTfffq4?I’i!rq<qTii; i <^^|W^Tl^%;sr«=ll fq>^l»l'l 

mm 1 m<3Tn^f|q[Tf5FfN%f%q^qiiq 
%l fqfwi? W i JTTH W.- 
1% '^'HilTrPRgq^ 


1 m- 

?5 fi^qr^^ran^T i mm isit 

rrt iif{ 5 rf% i ^ (5 sf q^p?i 5 ^qr% 
n^ qwqsT^mrsi^ sn^qr^qinTj!^ i ^ =g qii% 1 %^- 
«n'STT!^qr^r*wI% I ?rf%'^rt^%;qfi'r*!T JRW^iq qra* i 
Tjq r!fq^J?|T%ST STHR^^J?! 1 ?M %c!T- 

‘^w^rqifinqTt ^ . wff^ q!^i5rn5r1*rn i ^Rfwq^fq 
%;q(iit%'feii4|3RH qsflfqj %;qriisTr5«:fqwsir«i1’iFi i 
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«'?nw?wsfsi: ^ i 



fR srnrifit ^^5(%^R?rr'? ” ii 

sj 

^ w?! pgr i «m: 

f^rwR «rf^wt^3i3Si% i 

s* 

^ tRapq Tl^ 3|TqT<t5«T *1 ” 11 

*1 (5 ^GTR «rr*rci^ ^ttr^ wt i ?rt ’9— 

5^1%t: i wsrwrwl tRi: i 

w 1%- 

« gfT ifTO^ m a#t ) 

fTTwrrt^ f^jRwrrar: ” it 

t%^_«ji^^ ^5 sjTwnii iif%^ 1 

«TTO %[ ?R ” II 

H I *1 r’4fS(iCr«i<i9 1<^ I ?ff5nt«rj^*f^«f ?r^'^I^^r<:T?r nrf 

I sito: ^srnsEfT?rra 1% *!?i 

TR ^1%f^. I ?i ^ ^ I si ^ ^rani»pft: 

fsrt^ 5( wmK i ’«ii«5iiwwr:t*tr ir 


WSSRlf^, ?» 9 %^, 8i», ! 

8 jn’Bssnf^, ?■> 81= I 
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I mr ^Tfwt wTt^sw{, 

ijw*! law^lwT 5f!!T*^wi?!t5nq[ I tr^ 

.<^*~^, . 

KTff T^: I 

'mm— 


4, 

s^TifS tnX?PBEI»T115 I 


ffiw wiT ^ 


r^ » 


tf^ 


JITOI 1 W^W^Trl II ^ II 

^5iwrre^rnRT^5?PT i « 

^wr«T ’?iT^?ft fnwrn#irt5RT^rr^Hi mpiis 

«rsi^ 

^fir^rai'tjT ^ qRsj^OTTWPErr’fiif^ ^ira- 

ipsf^ I w 

«\ 

?SEITftt% I ^ 

q|(§Hr4*f «r5|% » ‘ { ^ ^ Tg H T HT i gl t «I5I?| ’ wiisM 
I OT ‘^9xwTer«?f ^sWaTt i«# ?j?|3^ i 


(To be cowtinued.) 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
held on the 27th March, 1931 , in the Wheeler 
Senate House, Patna, the President of the 
Society, His Excellency Sir Hugh Lansdown 
Stephenson, K.C.S.I., K.G.I.E., presiding. 

1. On the motion of Mr. I). N. Sen the following were 
elected ofiicers and !iieml:>ers of .the Coiineii for the t’ear 
193h32:— 

Presidenf--ILm Excellency Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson , 

K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E. 

Vi€e«Preside7it — The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, 
M'.xi., Barrister-at-Lawx , 

Seeretary — Mr. J. L. Hill, m.a. 

Joint Secretary — ^Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, m.a. 
Ttmstmr — Mr, Sham Bahadur, Barrister-at-Law, 

Librarian — Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, m.a. 

Editorial Board 

Mr. K. P, Jayaswal, m.a., Barrister-at-Law, Editor. 

,Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri, m.a., ph.d., Associate Editor. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, ii.A., Barrister- 
at-Law. 

31 embers of the Council (in addition, to the President, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, and Librarian, who are ex-officio members) : — 
The Hoiihle Mr. ■ Justice J. F. W. James, m.a., Barrister- 
•at-Law. 

\:Mi\ 6. E. Fawciis, M.A., CCI.E., ■ 

. 'Mr. .:K. P. Jayaswal, m.a., Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr. P. C. Manuk, Barrister-at-Law, 

Rai Bahadur Ram Gopal. Singh .Ghawdhary, m.a., b.l. 
Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri, m.a., ram. 

Dr. Hart Chand Sastri, n.mra., i.e.s,. 
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Rai Bahadiir Sarat Chandra Ray, m.a., b.l., mx.c. 

Mr. H. R. Batlieja, m.a. 

Mr. D. N. Sen, M.A. 

Mr. H. Lambert, m.a. 

2. Mr. Siiain Bahadur, Hon. Treasurer, presented tlie 
annual statement of accounts for 1930-31, which was taken as 
read. 

3. The Vice-President, The HoiPbie Mr. Justice J. F. W, 
James reviewed the work of the Society during the past year. 

4. His Exceilency, the President, introduced Dr. Radha 
Krishnam, Regius Professor of Pliilosoph}^ in the University of 
Calcutta, who delivered a brilliant address on the subject : — 

‘‘ Ancient Idealism and Modern Science.’’ 

5. Mr. K. P. Jayaswai proposed a vote of thanks to the 
chair. 

J. L. Hill, 

' Honomry Secretary, 



Jourmd Askitiq-ue. , Tome CCXVI^'No. Janvier'-Mars,. 19SlK 

Weili, Raymond., Les Aclieens d’Asie mineiire et les problemes 
c!e Fam¥ee aelieeiie mi la Blediter, ranee an IT’ milkfnaire. 

Diiniezib iA?orges. La |m%istoire indo-iraiiieiine des 

Blolia mmeti ben Abd El-Jalii. 8akwa-Lgarib 'an! I-'awt-aii 11a 
'iilama'-l-biiklaii tie liyii al-Qiirlat al-Ha,ma4aiiL 

Tome CLXVL Xo. 2, AvriRJniii, 1930. 

Moliammed ben Abd ELJallL Sakwa*l-garib 'ani L*aw|an Hi 
"iilamad-baldaii de 'Ayn al-Qudat al-Hamadan! (smite et 
fin). 

Hagmenaiier, BI.-C. La danse rituelie dans la ceremonie dm Clilii- 
kosaf. 

The Jourm! qf the Moi^al Asiatie Soeiet?/. January, 1931. 

Tlioinpsoii,. R. C. Ass^nian Prescriptions for Diseases of tke 
Ears. 

Wolfenden, S. N. On the Tibetan Transcriptions of Si-Hfa 
Words.' 

Wesendoiik, 0. G. ¥oii. The Kalamada and the Zervanite Sys- 
tem. 

Robinson, A. E. The Blalimal of the Bloslem Pilgrimage. 

Guest, A. Pt. Further Arabic Inscriptions on Textiles (IV). 

Acta OrienMia, YoL IX, Pars II, III, 1931 . 

Obermilier, E. The Sublime Science of the Great Vehicle to 
Salvation, being a Manual of Buddhist Monism.' ■ 

ArcMv.Orientdl^ii, Yol. II, 'No. 3, December, 1930. 

■WesselsM, A. tJbeiiieferungen 'Eus der Zeit Mohammeds, des 
, ' .Propheten. 

' Kraelitz-Griefenhorst P. Studien xur' :Lautlehre der kasantata- 
rischen Sprache, I, Teil. 

Djdwct Jaargang No. 4 En o, ..October, 1930. 

Dr, I. J, Brugmans, Hollandsch-Inlandsch onderwijs. 
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Dr. Poerbatjaraka. Er-langgha. 

Dr. K. C. Crueq. Be Loemadjaiigsolie raiterbeeldjes eii de 
paarden op de reliefs van Jeh Poeioe. 

Ottdheidhmdig Verslag, (1929-1930.) 

Dr. P. D. K. Bosch. De Beteekenis Der Ileiiefs Van De Deroie 
En Vierde GaanderiJ Van Baraboed. oer. 

Gdttingische gelehrie Anzeigen* Oktober, 1930. 

Norcleiisldold, E. Modifications in Indian Culture through In- 
ventions and Loans. ■ 


A. B-S. 
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Transliteration of the Devanagari Alpha- 
bet adopted in the Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society from 1925. 


Bevacagari. 

Bomaii. 

Dev'-anagari. 

Roman. 


a 1 

■ cf 

t '■ ■ ■ 


a 1 


th 


i 1 


■ cl 


1 1 

If 

dll 


11 1 

if 

n 


il i 


P 


r or ri 


pli 

m 

r or r! 


1* 


1 • 


bh 


! ■ 

i? 

in 


e 


J 

t 

ai 


T 


0 

IT 

1 


au 

W 

V . 


k 

. W 

' s 


kh 

W 

s or sli 

It 

g 


s 



1 w 

!i 

¥ 

n 

1 ^ 

! 


oil 

i ’ {Anusmra) 

m": 

w 

dill 


m . 

w 

J 

I ( Fm rga) 

■.1} 

M' 

,,jh „ 



, of; 

n 

X (J ikmmuliya) 



\t' 


, in 

> ■ ' 

th 

5 {Avagraha) 




\ UdStta 




r Smrita \ 

■ '. A;,, „ 



^ ' / AmdS^H ^ 



.f . 

r 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE BIHAR 
AND ORISSA RESEARCH SOCIETY ON 
31st DECEMBER, 1930. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


So. 

Name of member. 

Year 

of 

election. 

ii 

J. 

Address. 

1 

2 

3 

4 . 

i 

Foiicher, Monsieur A 

1919 

Professor, University of { 

Paris, Paris. - ;|; 


Frazer, Sir Janies G ., d.c.l., 
LL.D., LITT.B. 

1916 

Trinity College, Cambridge, ■ | 

England. | 

3 

Gait, Sir E. xi., k.c.s.i., c.i.e., 
PHj>.,i.c.s. (Hetcl.) 

1920 

The Croft, Park Hill, Ealing, | 

London. 1 

4 

Grierson, Sir George, k.c.i.e., 
ph.d.,d.litt., i.c'.s. (l^.etd.) 

1916 

Rath Farnham, Camberiey, f 

Surrey, England. 

o 

Hackioii, Alfred C., m.a., 

SC.D., F.R.S. 

1916 

3, Cranmer Road, Cam- 
bridge. 

6 

Jacobi, Dr. Hermann 

192.0 

Professor .of Sanskrit, Uni- ' '..i: 

versity of Bonn, Bonn, 

Germany, 

7 

Jolly, Prof. J. 

1925 

Professor of Comparative 

Philology, Wurzburg. 

8 ^ 

Konow, Dr. Sten 

1920 

Ethnographic Museum, Oslo, [ 

Norway. 5 

' § ' 

^ Levi, M. Sylvain 

1919 

Professor of Sanskrit, Uni- , i 

versity of Strasbourg, V 
■Strasbourg. , 

id ; 

Oldham, C. E. A. W., o.s.i., 
I.C.S. (Retd.) 

1926 

21, Courtheld Road, London, 

::S. W. 7. 


Sastri, Mahamahopadhyaya 
, : Dr.'Haraprasad, m.a., c.i.e.- 

1928 

26, Pataldanga Street, Gal* 

'''\ ,:cutta., 

'".'.IS::; 

Thomas, F. W., m.a., Hon. 

PH.D., F.R.S. 

1919 

Boden Professor of Sanskrit, 

, University of Oxford. 


Walsh, E. H. C., c.s.i., i.as. 
(Retd.) 

1919 

■' G/o Messrs. H. S. King and 
' Co., 9, Pall Mall, London, 

S. W. 
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Name of member. 

Year 

of 

election. 

Address. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

Das, Mr. P. R., Bar,-at-Law 

1918 

Patna. 

, 2 

Deo, Raja Dhamiclharlnclra 

1917 

Feudatory Chief of Bonai 
State, P.O., Bonaigarh 
(Orissa). 

n 

Deo, Raja Narayaiia Prasad 

1929 

Ruling Chief of Baudh State. 

4 

Dliarmapala, The Rev, Ana- 
garika. 

1918 

4-A, College Square, Cal- 
cutta. 

5 

Jalan, Rai Bahadur Radha- 
krisliiia* 

1918 

Patna City. 

a j 

Maharaja Bahadur C4uru 
Mahadeva Asram Prasad 
Sahi . 

1920 

Hathwa (Saran). 

7 i 

Prasad, Mr. A jit, m.a., ll.b. 

1928 

Advocate, Lahore. 

8.: 

Raja R. N. Bhanja Deo . . 

1918 

Kanika (Orissa). 

9 

Shah, Mr. Hiralal Amritlal 

1918 

Princess Street, Oiiampai 
Buildings, 2nd floor, Bom- 
bay. 

10 

Shahi, Lieut. Madhaves- 
1 warendra. 

1924 

Manjha, District Saran. 

11 

Singh, Raja Raghunandan 
Prasad. 

1924 

Monghyr. 

12 

Singh, Rai Bahadur Harihar 
Prasad. 

1916 

Arrah. 

13 

Singh, Raja Radhikaraman 
Prasad, m.a. 

1916 

Surajpura (Shahabad). 

: 14 

Singh, Maharaja ■ Bahadur 
, Keshava Prasad. ■ 

1916 

Dumraon (Shahabad). 

15 

„Sinha, Mr. Mahendra Prasad 

1928 

Assistant Settlement Officer, 
Cuttack. 
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1 
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A 



1 

Acharya, P., b.sc. 

1928 

Senior Archasoiogical Scholar, 
MayurbliaiiJ State. 

2 

Ahmad, Hafiz Sliamsiiddin, 

1927 

Patna College, Patna. 

3 

; Aiyaiigar, R. S. Dr. S. Krish- 
tiaswami, m.a,, ph-d. 

1916 

1, East Wheidon Street, Mjrla- 
pore, Madras. 

4 

Aiyangar, R. B. K. V. Raii- 
gaswami* 

1915 

Maharaja’s College, Trivan- 
drum, Travaneore. 

5 

Armour, Prof. J. 8., m,a. . . 

1926 

G.B.B. College, Muzaft'arpur. 


B 



fj 

Bathe, j a, Prof, H. R., m.a., 

1 1920 

Patna College, Patna. 

7 

Bhandarkar, Dr. D. R. . . 

1924 

35, Ballygunge Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

; S 

Bhattacharya, Benoytosh 

1924 ■ 

i 

Director, Oriental Institute, 

1 Kothi Buildings, Baroda. 

9 

Bhattacharya, Prof. Tara* 
pada, M,A. 

1927 

B.N. College, Patna. 

10 

Bhide, H. B. . . 

1918 

Dewanpur Road, Navapark, 
Bhawanagar. 

11 

Bodding, Rev. P. 0. 

1918 

Mohulpa'hari, Santa! Parganas. 

y . 12 

Bose, Phaniiidra Nath 

1928 

Na-landa College, Bihar Sharif. 


C„ 



13 

Carr, Paul Roland 

1928 

3923, Packard Street, Dong 
■ Island Dity, N.y., U.S. A. ^ 


Chakladar, Haran Chandra, 

M.A. 

1916 

,28-4, Sri; Mohan .Dane, Kali-, 
ghat, Calcutta. 

15 

Chaudhuri, G. K. 

1928 

BalHpur P.O., Darbhanga, 

16 

Chaudhuri, Dr. Tarapada, 

1927 

Patna College, Patna. 
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Name of niember. 

Year 

of 

election. 

Address. 

i 


■ 

4' 

17 

C%ristian, H. D, 

1920 

Sundargarh, %ia Jliarsiigiida, 

B.N. Ry. 

IS 

Cooma.raswamv, Dr. Anand 

K. 

D 

1923 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Mass., U. S. A. 

19 

Das, Kali Prasad 

1929 

Barh, District Patna. 

20 

Das, Kasiiiath, m.a. 


Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. 

21 

Das, Madbiisiidaii, b.a,, b.l. 

1918 

Bhubanpur, P.O. Nimapara. 
Puri. 

22 * 

Das, U. K. . . , 

1918 

Srinath Alills, ID, Srinath, Das 
Lane, Calcutta. 

23 

Dat-ta, Kalikinkar, M.A. . . 


Post-Graduate Scholar, Rani- 
ghat HosteJ, Patna. 

24 

Dayal, Shiveshwar, m.a., 

B.L. 

1920 

Vakil, Patna High Court. 

■25 ; 

j 

Deo,' Mab.a-raja Sir Bir Mi- 
trodaya Singh Bahadur, 

K.C.I.E. 

1920 

The Palace, Sonepur. 

26 

Deo, Tekait Nripendra 
Nara^^an Singh. 

1928 

-Seraikela State, Sliighbhum. 

27 

Deshpande, R. S. G. K. . . 

1927 

I 

Bishramdham, Gymkhana 
P.O., Poona. 

28 

Dhruva, A. B., m.a. 


Principal, Hindu University, 
Benares. 

29 . 

Diskalkar, D. B. , , m. a. 

E 

, ML 

■ p. 

1920 

Curator, Museum of Archeeo- 
logy, Muttra. 

30 

...Fawcus, G.' E.j.m.a., o.i*e., 

O.B.E. 

1916 

Director of Public Instrue- 
tion, Patna. 

31 

% 

Filgate, T. R., c.i.e. 

■ 1915' ■ 

, c/o Messrs, Grindlay and 
Co., 54, Parliament Street, 
London, S.W. !. 
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G 



32 

Glioslij Adhar Chandra, 

B.SO. 

1927 

Assistant Curator, Patna 
Museum, Patna. 

33 

Ghosh, Rai Sahib Maiio- 
ranjaii, :m.a. 

1918 

Curator, Patna Museum, 
Patna. 

34 

Godbole, Y. A., i.o.s. 

1920 

General Manager, Baiiaili 
Raj, Bhagalpur. 

35 

G'upta;, Shiva Prasad 

1918 

Nagva House, Benares City. 


H 



36 

Heras, Rev. H., s.J., m.a. . . ' 

1027 

St. Xavier's College, Bombay. 

37 

Hill, J. L., M.A. (Oxon) .. 

1930 

Professor, Patna College. 

38 

PIa3ek, Right Rev. L. Van, 
s.J, 

1921 

Bishop of Ranchi. 

3‘3 

Hussain, Saiyid Mnham- 
mad, 

1924 

Dariapur, P.O. Bankipur, 
Patna. 

40 i 

I ' 

Imam, Nawab Shamsul 
Ulema Saiyid Imdad. 

1915 

Neora, Patna. 


J ■ 1 



41 

Jagadeb, Sii Sri Sri Gopi- 
iiath Hariehamlan, Raja 
Bahadur, m.k.a.s,, m.b.- 

, D.M. 

1924 

P.O. Tekkaii, Ganjam. 

42 

Jagadeb, Sri Sri Sri Laksh- 
minarayana Harichaii- 
dan, Raja Bahadur. 

1929 

.'Ditto. 

43 

James, the Hon’ble Mr.' 
d'ustiee J. F. W., i.c.s. 

1923 

High Court, Patna. 


J aruhar, Rameahwar Prasad 

1925 

Kadamkuan, Patna. 


Jayaswal, K. P., M.A., Bar,- 

1915 

Advocate, Patna High Court. 
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No. 

Name of member. 

Year 

of 

election. 

[ 

Address. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

46 

Jlia, Laksiimikaiit, b.l. . . 

1925 

Advocate, High Court, Patna. 

47 

Jinjal, Sriiiarayan Lai, b.a. 

1928 

Patna College, Patna. 


K 



48 

Khan, K.B. Sarfaraz Hussain 

1916 

Khwajekaian, Patna City, 

40 

Khan Bahadur, Syd Md. 
Ismail 

192S 

Patna City. 

50 

Khanna, A'iiiayak Lai 

1924 : 

Hindi Library, 3, Nandlal 
Malik's 2nd Lanei, Calcutta. 

51 

Khnda .Bakhsh, S. . . 

1920 

Superintendent of Police, 
Daltonganj . 

52 

Kimiira, R. 

1920 

22, Wellesley 2nd Lane, Cal- 
cutta. 

53 

Kuraishi, Muhammad 
Hamid, b.a. 

1923 

Assistant Superintendent of 
Archaeological Survej', 

Central Circle, Patna. 


L 1 

! 



54 

Lall, Rai Ba,hadnr Hira . . 

1 

1918 

Retired Deputy Commis> 
sioner, Katni, C.P, 

55 

Lall, Rai Sahib Bihari 

1820 

Prime Minister, Chhuikadan 
State, Via Dongargarh, 

C.P. 

56 

Lall, Raja P. C. 

1924 

Raja of MazarganJ, P'um©.ft 

City. 

57 

Lambert, H., m,a,, i.e.s. . . 

1920 

Patna. 

■ 58 

Law, Bimalacharan 

1921 

43, Kaiiash Bose Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

5.9. 

Law, Dr. Narendra .Math, 

, PH.D. 

1924 

■ '.. ■ ! 

96,. Amherst Street, Calcutta. 


M 



60 

:. Mackenzie, W,' /' > . , 

1916 

■Superintendent, 'Government^ 
Printing, Gulzarbagh, 
Patna. 
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61 

Macpherson, Hoii’ble Jus- 
tice Mr. T. S.j o.i.E,, i.c.s. 

1916 

Patna. 

82 

McPherson^ Sir H., K.C.I.E., 
C.S.I .5 I.c.s. (Retd,) 

1915 

e/o Messrs. Giindiay and Co., 
Ltd., 54, Parliament 

Street, London, S.W. 1. 

63 

M ail ap a t r a » C h audhu ri 
Bbagvat .Prasad Saman- 
tarai. 

1924 

P.O. Bhadrak, Baiasore. 

64 

Mahashaya Rai Bahadur 
Harendra Narayan Ray. 

1915 

Laksharmath, Baiasore. 

65 

Mahatha, Rai Bahadur 
Krishna Beva Narayan. 

1920 

Muzaffarpur. 

66 

Ma.jumcla-'r, .Dr. R. C. 

1920 

' Dacca University, Dacca. 

67 

Majumdar, Bimanbehari . . 

: 1927 

B.N. College, Patna. 

68 

Malaviya, , Pandit Bala- 
govinda. 

1 1924 

Patna City. 

69 

Manuk, P. C., Bar.-at-Law 

1920 

Advocate, High Court, 
Patna. 

70, 

Mehta, N. C., i.c.s. 

1927 

Azamgarh. 

;'71; 

Metropolitan Chaplain 

1927 

The Palace, Bishop’s House, 
51, Ohowringhee, Calcutta. 

72 

Miller, Sir T. Dawson, Kt. ■ 

1919 

11, King’s Bench Walk 
Temple, E.C., London. 

■,■73. 

,Mishra, .Pandit Janardan, 

M.A. 

1927 

B.N. College, Patna. 

■■■.■/ ;74.- 

Mitra, K. P., m.a., b.l.- . .. 

1920 

D.J. College, iMonghyr. 

75 

: ■■ Muk©riee,,.Dr. Radhakumud, 
M.A., PH.E. ,' 

1917 

Lucknow University, 
Lucknow. 

76 

Mukerji, Prof. A. 

N 

1929 

10, BoL Guozdnikovsky, 
Apt. 202X, Moscow. 

77 

Nahar, Piiranehand, m.a., 

B.E. 

1917 

1/8, Indian Mirror Street, 
Calcutta. 
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election. 
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,78 

Noor, The Hon’ble Justice 
K. B. Khwaja Muham- 
mad. 

1915 

High Court, Patna, 


O 




Nil. 




P 



79 

P a n d e y a , S a ,h a dev a j 
Narayan, m.a. i 

1925 ' 

S.I. Schools, Madhepura, 
Bhagalpui\ 

SO 

Pantuki, J. Bamayya, b.a., 

B.L. 

1915 

Mukteswaram, Tottarmundi 
P. 0., Godavari District. 

81 

Pantnlu Garo Sriniwas Rao, 
M.A., L.T., M.E.BY. 

1928 

Principal, Hindu College, 
Masulipatam. 

82 

Patiiaik, Suclhakar 

1921 

Sub -Deputy Collector, Cut- 
tack. 

83 

Peppe, A. T, . . 

1915 

Manager, Chota Nagpur Raj, 
Ranchi. 

84 

Perier, Most Rev. F. J., s.J. 

1915 

Archbishop of Calcutta, 32, 
Park Street, Calcutta, 

85 

Petter, A. B. . . 

1915 

Subdi visional Officer, 
Samastipur. 

: 86, 

Prasad, Biswaiiatli, m.a, . . 

1928 

c/o Babu Tribeni Prashad, 
B.L., Vakil, Chapra. 

■ 87 

Prasad, Hon’fole Justice Sir 
,' , Jwala, KT. 

1916 

High Court, Patna. 

88 

„ Prasad, Kamta 

1930 

Professor of Physics, Science 
College. 

89 

Prasad, Krishnadeva, m,,a., 

B.L. 

1929 

Langertoli, Patna. 

90 

Prasad, Mahabir, b.l. ■ ' 

1926 

Pleader, Chapra. 

91 

Prasad, Nageswar, m.a,, b.l. 

1928 

Vakil, Patna. 
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92 

Prasad, Surya Prasad Malia- 
jan. 

1918 

Mamilal Library, Gaya. 


Q 




Nil. 




R 



93 

Ramdas, d-.j, b.a. 

1924 

Headmaster, Board Higli 
School, Jeypiir, Vizaga- 
patani. 

94 

Bangauathan, S. E. 

1927 

Librarian, Madras Univer- 
sity, i^Iadras. 

95 

Batnakar, Jagamiath Das. . 

1928 

Shivalaya Ghat, Benares. 

96 

Bay, Bai Bahadur Chuni Lai 

1915 

Patna. 

97 

Ray, Bai Bahadur 8. C., 
M.A., B.L., M.ID.C. 

1915 

Ranchi. 

98 

Biohards, F. J. 

1924 

6, Lexham Gardens, London, 

W. 8. 

99 

Bohatgi, Binayakrishua * . 

1925 

Dhaulpura ICothi, Begampur, 
Patna City. 

100 

Boss, ' Hou’fole Mr. Justice 
B.L.. 

i 1917 

Patna. 


s 



101 ; 

Sabanis, R. V. 

1925 

Librarian, Bombay Univer- 
sity, Bombay. 

102 

Sahay, Shyamnandau, b.a. 

1928 

Sahay Bhavan, Muzaffarpur. 

103 

Saheb, Bhubanesvara Singh 

1930 

Kamalalaya, Miizafiarpur. 

104 

; Sarkar, . B. N.,^ b. a., c.e. ■ . ■ 

1926 

Ghoramara P.O., District 
Rajshahi, Bengal. 

lOo 

Sarkar, Ganpati 

1926 

69, Beliaghatta ’Road, Cal- 
eutta. 

106 

Barkar, Jadunath, m.a,, 
I.B.S. (Betd.), c.i.E. 

1915 

Barkaravas, Darjeeling. 
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4 

107 , 

Sarkar, Dr. Siibimal G. 

1930 

Professor of History, Patna 
College. 

108 

: Sarma, Brikanta 

1930 

Zilia School, Monghyr. 

109 

Sen, B. 0., i.o.s. (Retd.) . . 

! 1915 

c/o R. C. Sen, Esq., Elec- 
trical Engineer, Dhaiibad. 

110 

Ben, D. N., m.a., i.e.s. 
(Retd.). 

1916 

Principal, B.N. College, 
Patna. 

111 

Beppings, E. H. L. 

1916 

57 /E, Lower Ivemmendine 
Road, P.O. Kemmendine, 
Rangoon. 

112 

Sham Bahadur 

1928 

Bar.-at-Law, Patna. 

113 

Shastri, Dr. A. Banerji, m.a., 

PH.D. 

1923 

Patna College, Patna. 

114 

Shastri, Dr. Harichand, 

D.LITT., I.E.S. 

1918 

Ditto. 

115 

Shastri, I. D. Durgadatti , . 

1920 

Principal, Sanskrit College, 
Muzaffarpur. 

116 1 

Shastri, Prof. Gokulchand 

1928 

Sri-Chandra College, Khat- 
mandu, Bagbazar, Nepal. 

117 

Shaw, Parmanand 

1926 

Daldary Bazar, Dinapore 
Cantt. 

118 ' 

Singh, RaiBrajafoihari Saran, 
M.A., B.L. 

1915 

Asst. Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Patna. 

119 

Singh, Raja Harihar Prasad 
Narayan. 

1916 

Amawan, District Patna. 

120:' 

Singh, Raja Bahadur Rir- 
tyanand. 

1915 

Banaili, Purnea. 

121 

Singh, Rai Rajendralal 
„ ; Bariha Bahadur. 

1916 

Barsamhar Padampur, Sam- 
balpur. 

■ 122 ;'.; 

Singh, Chandhuri, Rai Baha- 
dur Ramgopal, 

1915 

Ghaudhuri Tola, P.O. 
Mahendru, Patna. 

123 

Singh, R. B. Ramranavljaya, 

1924 

K,y. Press, Patna. 
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124 

Singhp Saraiigadhar, m.a., 
B,3D. 

1925 

K.V. Press, Patna. 

125 

Sinha, Mahendrakishore, 
B.A.S B.Ii. 

1926 

Taiuka Madhole, Dist. Nan- 
del, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

126 

Sinha, Parasnafch, b.a., ll.b. 

1930 

Bharati Publishers, Chow- 
hatta, Patna. 

127 

Sinha, S., Bar.-at-Law 

1915 

Patna. 

128 

Sullivan, the Rt. Rev. Dr. 

S. J. 

1929 

Lord Bishop, Patna. 

129 

Surya Narayan, b.l. 

1924 

Translator, High Court, 
Patna. 

130 

Svarup, Rai Bahadur Bishiin 

1920 

Mahalla Maithan, Agra. 

131 

Syed Muhammad 

1924 

Makhaniakuan, P.O. Banki- 
pur, Patna. 


T 



132 

1 Tagore, K. N., b.a. 

1926 

6-1, Baranashi Ghosh 

Street, Calcutta. 

133 

Tarafdar, Rev, S. K. 

1915 

! Principal, C.M.S. High 
School, Bhagalpur. 

134 

Taraporewala, Y. J. . . 

1930 

Professor of History, Patna 
College. 

136 

Terrell, The Hon’ble Sir 
Courtney, k^. 

1928 

Chief Justice, High Court# 
Patna. 

136 

TriiDathi, Devadatta 

1916 

Patna College, Patna. 


Tripathi, Pt. Narayana . . 

1930 

Judicial Department, Secre- 
tariat, Patna. 

138 

Trivedi, Rao Bahadur V. G., 

BL.B, 

1929 

Watson Museum, Rajkot. 


V 



139 

Urdhwaseshi, W, G,, m,a*. . 

1925 

52, Krishnapura, Indore, O.I. 
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election. 
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,2 1 

3 

4 


V 



140 

Varma, S. P. . . 

1930 

Barrlster-at>Law, Patna. 

141 

Vidyalankar, Jaya Chandra 

1929 

Hindi Vidyapitha, P.O. 
Dighaghat, Patna. 

142 

Vogel, Dp. J., ph.d. 

1920 

Noordeindsplein, 40, Leiden, 
Holland. 


Account Rules of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, 

{Approved by the Government of Bihar and Orissa, Ministry of 
Education letter No. 52582, dated 14-11-1929.) 

L The annual accounts shall be prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Honorary Treasurer. For this purpose a classified 
monthly account showing progressive receipts and expenditure 
under different heads shall be prepared every month from the 
details of cash book ; and after the close of the financial 
year the annual account shall be compiled from the monthly 
account. These monthly accounts shall be reported to the 
Council at intervals of not more than three months. 

2. In the month of July in each year, the Honorary 
Treasurer shall present a statement of the income and expendi- 
ture in the preceding financial year, and shall draw the atten- 
tion of the Council to such matters in connection therewith 
as seem deserving of notice. An estimate of the income and ex- 
penditure with details of the latter under each head for the next 
financial year shall be prepared and laid before the Council 
in the month of July of each year. Such budget estimates shall 
make provision for fulfilling the liabilities and for effectually 
carrying out the objects of the Society. The Council shall 
consider the estimates so submitted to it, and shall sanction the 
same either unaltered or subject to such alteration as shaE be 
deemed fit. 

3. The Council may, at any time during the year for 
which an estimate has been sanctioned, cause a supplementary 
estimate to be prepared and submitted to it. Every such 
supplementary estimate shall be considered and sanctioned by 
the Council in the same manner as if it were an original estimate. 
The Honorary Secretary is authorised to incur emergent expen- 
diture in excess of the budget provision sanction for any 
one head provided that such expenditure is reported for the 
sanction of the Council at its next meeting and provided that 
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ec|-iiivaleiit ' savings are anticipated under other heads of the 

budget. 

4 . For al money received by the Society, a receipt shall 
be granted^ to the payee by the Honorary Treasurer. The total 
amount received shall be written in words both on the receipt 
itself and on the counterfoil, the latter need only be initialled by 
the officer who signs the receipt. The forms shall be bound in 
books of 100 forms each and shall bear printed serial numbers. 
The Honorary Treasurer shall keep the stock of the receipt 
books in his personal custody and no fresh book shall be used 
until the used up one has been returned to him. All the receipts 
and issues of these forms shall be accounted for through a stock 
book to be maintained in the office. 

5. All amounts so realised shall be paid into the Society’s 
current account (in the name of the Honorary Treasurer) with 
the Imperial Bank of India, Patna Branch. 

6. The Honorary Treasurer shall cause to be maintained 
a cash book in a form approved by the Council in which shall be 
entered as soon as the transactions occur, all receipts and pay- 
ments with necessary details. The cash book shall be closed 
every month and a memorandum recorded reconciling the 
balance with that shown in the Bank pass-book. The Honorary 
Treasurer shall cause the latter to be made up at the end 
of every month ; and he shall examine it to see that all the 
transactions have been duly entered therein. The payment of 
vouchers and sub-vouchers, paid out of the imprest shall be 
carefully preserved for production at the time of audit. 

7. After payment, every voucher and sub- voucher shall 
be stamped with the word paid and "" cancelled ’’ res- 
pectively. 

8. All bills presented for payment shall be checked by the 
accountant and passed for payment by the Honorary Secretary 
(or in the absence, the Honorary Joint Secretary) within 
the limits of the sanctioned budget estimates for the year. The 
Honorary Treasurer is authorised to incur expenditure on 
the purchase of articles not exceeding Rs. 20 in value. 

9. The permanent advance in the hands of the Honorary 
Treasurer shall not exceed Rs. 100. , This imprest shall be 
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recouped from time to time by the presentation of a bill support- 
ed by payees' receipts. An account of the expenditure out of 
the permanent advance shall be kept in a register in form VIII 
prescribed for municipalities in the province. 

' 10. All claims shall be discharged either by payment from 
the imprest held by the Honorary Treasurer or by cheques 
drawn upon the Society’s banking accounts in favour of the 
actual payees. 

IL ' With the concurrence of the Vice-President the Hono- 
rary Treasurer is empowered from time to time to place 
any available balance in the Society’s funds on deposit receipt in 
a local bank crediting the interest so accruing under the appro- 
priate head. 

12. Payment of travelling allowance and halting aiiowance 
to the servants of the Society shall be regulated by the rules in 
force in this respect for corresponding class of Government ser- 
vants and in no case a departure shall be made except with the 
sanction of the Council which shall record reasons for the same. 

13. An account of the sales of Journals shall be maintained 
in the following form : — 


Particulars 
8* iNo. Date, of Journals 
supplied. 

Reference 
to stock 
book page 
No. 

To whomj 
supplied. 1 

Amount 

due. 

Amount 

realised. 

Date. 

1 2 3 

!. i 

^ ^ i 

1 

5 , 

6 

'7 

8 


14. The grant of leave and acting allowance to the servants 
of the Society shall be regulated by the rules laid down in 
the Bihar and Orissa Service Code. 

The accounts of the Society shall be audited once 
in each year by the Examiner of Local Accounts, Bihar and 
Orissa, 



Provident Fund Rules of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society. 

(.4^ approved by the local Government vide No^ 1894 E, dated 
Ministry of Edvmtion.) 

1 . A Provident Fund to be called tbe Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society Provident Fund ” shall be established from the 
first day of August, 1930, for the benefit of the Officers of the 
Society. 

2. (a) Contribution to the fund will be optional in the case 
of officers appointed prior to the date of the institution of the 
fund and compulsory only in the case of those appointed after 
that date. 

(5) Only officers holding appointments, the terms of which 
require them to give the whole of their time to the work of the 
Society, shall be entitled to become subscribers to this fund. 

(c) Any officer joining the fund shall be required to sign a 
certificate that he accepts the rules given below :■ — 

3. The subscription to the fund shall be per cent, on the 
salary of the depositor. Voluntary contribution in excess of the 
limit (i.e., 6| per cent, on the salary of the depositor) shall not 
be admissible. It will be calculated on complete rupees, frac- 
tions of a rupee being neglected. Such subscription shall be 
deducted month by month from the salary of each depositor by 
the Honorary Treasurer and the amount deducted shall be paid 
into the Society Provident Fund to the credit of the depositor. 
The term salary in these rules does not include any acting or 
other allowances granted if any. An officer on leave on full 
pay shall continue to pay his contribution to the fund. An 
officer suspended from duty shall be required to continue to 
contribute at his usual rate if he receives pay or allowances for 
the period of suspension. 

4. At the end of each month a sum equal to the aggregate 
amount subscribed to the fund during each month shaU be con- 
tributed to the fund by the Society, and, subject to the condi- 
tion contained in the proviso to this rule, such portion of that 
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amoimt SO contributed as shall be equal to the amount deposited 
by each subscriber during the month for which contribution was 
made shall be placed to the credit of the depositor. 

Provided that no officer of the Society, who shall, in the 
opinion of the Council, be guilty of dishonesty or other gross- 
misconduct shall be entitled to the benefit of, or to receive any 
part or share in, any amount any time contributed by the Society 
to the fund on his account or the accumulated interests or profits- 
thereof ; and the Society shall be entitled to recover from the- 
amount contributed by it to the fund on account of any officer 
and the accumulated interest or profits thereof a sum equal to 
the amount of any loss or damage at any time sustained by the 
Society by reason of his dishonesty or negligence. 

Provided further that no officer shall be entitled to receive 
any part or share in any sum contributed by the Society and 
the accumulated interest or profits thereof unless he has been in 
the service of the Society for at least twelve months and has 
been permitted by the Council to resign his appointment. 

5. The fund shall be managed by means of the post office 
savings bank system, a separate account being opened by the 
post office for each contributor. Interest will be allowed on the 
deposits at the rate from time to time allowed for the deposits 
in the x^ost office savings bank. The officer’s contribution to- 
gether with that of the Society shall be deposited in the post 
office savings bank nearest the Society’s offices. The money 
shall be sent by the Hon. Treasurer and a certificate signed by 
him, that the contribution due in respect of the pay for any 
month has been paid, shall be attached to the next monthly 
bill. The Hon. Treasurer shall send with the money to the post 
office savings bank the different pass-books concerned and a 
statement in the following form : — 




Account 

number Name of Monthly pa^ 
as in the subscriber, of subscriber 
pass-book. 


Bs. 

Total 


The money received in the xDOst office shall be credited to the 
different accounts, in accordance with the entries in the state- 
ment ; and the postmaster, after satisfying himself that this has 
been done and that the amount of the deposit has been correctly 
entered in each pass-book, shall sign the statement, stamp it 
with the post office date stamp, and return it with the pass-books 
to the Hon. Treasurer. The latter shall be required to compare 
the entries made in the pass-book with the entries in the 
ment to see that the former are correct. 

6. Should a contributor so desire, the whole or any part 
of the balance at the credit of his account may be invested in 
post office cash certificates. The application form for purchase 
of the certificate will be signed by the officer on whose behalf 
the investment is made and also by the Hon. Treasurer in 
official capacity as the manager of the provident fund. The 
cash certificate will be issued in their joint names and will 
discharged only on both parties signing the application for dis- 
charge. Any certificate so purchased shall be deposited with 
the Hon. Treasurer of the Society. The transfer of these certi- 
ficates, or of their cash value, to the contributor will be 
to the same conditions as the withdrawal of deposits from the 
savings bank account. 

7, Deposits shall be permissible at any time so that if, 
owing to the temporary absence of a depositor or for any other 
cause, the contributions of one or more individuals cannot be 
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deposited at the same time as other contributions, they can be 
deposited singly or collectively at a later date, a separate list 
being sent along with the pass-books in the manner described. 

8. Contributors to the fund, on whose behalf accounts are 
opened under the provisions of this scheme, shall not be deprived 
of their right to open ordinary private accounts in the post 
office savings bank. 

9. The savings bank account shall be closed at the time 
the depositor retires or for other legitimate reasons withdraws 
his deposits. , The savings bank pass-book shall, after closure, 
be delivered to the Hon. Treasurer of the Society. An applica- 
tion to close an account or to withdraw any advance saiictionecl. 
shall be supported by the sanction of the Vice-President. 

10. The Hon. Treasurer of the Society shall be responsible 
for the safe custody of the pass-books and for the stamped state- 
ments received back from the post office. He shall also keep a 
register showing any advances made, and the sums recovered on 
account of them. 

11. Subject to the provisions of the proviso to Rule 4 of 
these rules a depositor shall be entitled upon quitting the service 
of the Society to draw out and receive the whole amount stand- 
ing to his credit in the fund. But when the pecuniary circum- 
stances of a depositor are such that the indulgence is absolutely 
necessary, a temporary advance or loan, not ordinarily exceed- 
ing three months’ pay may be allowed from the sum at his 
credit with the sanction of the Council. The following may be 
recognized as legitimate occasions for such advances or loans : — 

(a) To pay expenses incurred in connection with the di- 
ness of a subscriber or of a member of the family ; 

(5) to pay for the passage of any member of a subscriber’s 
family coming from beyond the seas to join him or 
requiring to make a journey beyond the sea from 
some urgent cause ; 

(c) to pay expenses in connection with marriages, funer- 
als, or ceremonies which by the religion of the 
subscriber it is incumbent upon him to perform 
and in connection with which it is obligatory that 
expenditure should be incurred. 
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Moie, — ^Advances, thougli not confined rigidly to the objects 
laid down in clauses (a) to (c) above., will be made with due 
regard to the principles contained in those clauses and regulated 
with regard to the amount of subscription lying to the credit of 

the applicant. 

When one or more advances have already been granted to 
a, depositor a subsequent advance shall not be granted to him, 
except for strong reasons to be recorded in writing by the Coun- 
cil, until at least twelve months have elapsed since the complete 
repayment of the last advance taken. 

Advances will be recovered at the discretion of the sanction- 
ing authority in not less than twelve instalments or more than 
twenty -four. A subscriber may, however, at his option, make 
repayment in less than twelve instalments or may repay two or 
more instalments at the same time. Recoveries will be made 
monthly, commencing from the first payment of a full month's 
salary after the advance is granted, but no recovery will be 
made from an oflS.cer while he is on leave of any kind. The 
instalments will be paid by compulsory deduction from salary 
and will be in addition to the usual subscriptions. No interest 
shall be recovered on advances. 

12. Every depositor must register in the books of the fund 
the name of the person to whom he desires, in the event of his 
death or Ms becoming insane, the amount of the deposit to be 
paid. 

13. The byelaws, etc., should be made with Government 

sanction. 
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[PART IV. 


Introduction. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 

I. — Sakastan, the Country of the Sakas. Its 
Possession by the Ancient Persians. 

,By Dr. Sir Jlvanjl Jamshedji Modi, Kt., Ph.D., LL.D. 

The name of i^akastan, on the frontiers of Hindustan^ 
the country inhabited by the 6akas, 
whose defeat at the hands of an Indian 
king has given us our Saka era, is originally Persian, When, 
written in Pahlavi, it can be read as Sakastan or Sagastto or 
Seistan. I^Ir. K. P. Jayaswal, in his learned and interesting 
article (Jour. Behar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XVI, 
Parts III and IV, pp. 227 ff.), entitled ‘'Problems of Saka- 
Satavahana History ”, while noticing Dr. Sten Konow’s conclu- 
sion on Saka history, says : “ I believe with Prof. Thomas that 
the Sakas had been in Sakastan long before 160 B.C, and they 
certainly existed there in the Persian period The object of 
this paper is to present, in brief, a few notes to show, that 
Sakastan was under the sway and influence of the ancient 
Iranians for a long time anterior to 160 B.C. 

Sakastan, dr the Sakas, are not directly mentioned in the 

Avesta, but, a mountain Ushidarena is 
(I) Reference in the a j? ry x » 

mentioned as the seat of Zoroaster s 

Avesta. 

later revelations.^ In the Ya9na where 


1 Hormazd Yasht 28 ; Jamyad Yt. 2. 
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moBBtaiiis are invoked in general, tMs mountain is specially 
mentioned.^ The Avesta does not say where it was situated, 
but the Pahlavi books help ns in fixing its situation. 

The Sironza Yasht (s. 26) associates the Ushidarena 
mountain (gairim Ushidaranem) with the Yazata (angel) Ashtad 
(Arshtat). The Pahlavi Dadistan-i-Dini associates mountain 
Amhdashtar with the Yazata Astad.^ So, we find that the 
Pahlavi AusMasMdr is the same as the Avesta Ushidarena. 
Again, the meaning of both the names is the same. UsMdarina 
literally means ^'holder (darena WT^) of intelligence (usM 
Pahl. aush Pers. Hush The Pahlavi name Aushdastdr 

also has the same meaning. Now, the Pahlavi Bundehesh 
(Ch. XII, 15) places this mountain under its name Aushdashtar 
in Sagastan (J^akastan Kui Hush-dashtar pavan Sagastan.’’® 
Thus, we see that the very mountain, associated with the 
sacred musings of Zoroaster, was in i^akastan and the ancient 
Iranians were in possession of it. 

Sir Aurel Stein identifies this Ushidarena mountain with 
the modern Kuhd Khwaja.^ He goes 
Mt. Ushidarena iden- fiirther and says, that the great Rustam, 

■ , the national hero of ancient Iran, was, 

Khwaja. 

latterly, in the Buddhist times, raised to 
the dignity of a Bodhisattva.® 


1 Ya^na 1 14 ; II 14 ; III 16; IV 19 ; vide XXII 19, XXV 7 ; Biroiiza 
Yasht 26, Vide my Dictionary of Avestaio Proper names, p. 44. 

2 T. D, Anklesaria’s Text, Qnes. 39, p, 57, Chap. XXX, 2. S.B.E,, 
Vol. XVIII, p. 62. Vide Gujarati translation by Tehmuras D. Anklesaria 
with my Introduction, p. 64. Here, the Translation gives the Avesta 
name as Garoish Ushidarena. 

8 Vide my Gujarati Translation and Translation of the Bundehesh, 
pp, 40-41 ; S.B.E., Vol. V, pp. 37-38; JustPs Bundehesh, Text, p. 23, L 8. 

4 Inner Most Asia II, pp. 92-3. 

5 Vide his article A Persian Bodhisattva” in the Memorial Volume 
in honour of Prof. Geiger (Studia Indo-Iranica Ehrengabe fur Wilhelm 
Geiger (1931), pp. 266 d. Vide the article, ** Recent Explorations by the 
French Mission in Afghanistan ” by M. J. B. Barthous in the Annual 
Biography of Indian Archeeology (1930), p. 6. Vide my Gujarati Article 
in the Hindi Graphic of October, 1931* 
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Coming to the Achaemenian times, we find Saka mentioned 
by Darius (d. 485 B.C.) in his Behistun 
(2) Sakastan in the Inscription,’- as one of the countries 
Cuneiform Inscription under Ms authority. 

ofDanus. Darius says: “Ima dahyava tya 

mana patiyaisha ; washna A’uramazdaha adamsham khshaya- 
thia Sham” ^ i.e., “ These are the countries which came to me. 
By the wiU of Ahura Mazd, I am king of them”. He then 
names the countries, one by one, and Saka is one of them. 

The position of Saka in the list of his countries, as given by 
Darius in his Inscription, is next to Gandara, the country near 
the Indus. So, there seems to be no doubt that it is Sakastan 
or Seistan, the country of the Sakas, that is meant. 

In the ancient ruins excavated by the French Archseolo- 
gioal Mission at Haddah near Jalalabad about 340 stupas, 
out of the original 1,000, have been excavated, and about 
3,000 statues and statuettes also are excavated. Some of 
the pilasters there are said to present “Achaemenian re- 
miniscences ”. This shows that Sakastan was under the influ- 


ence of the Achaemenians.® 

Coming to Pahlavi books, the Dinkard (Bk. VII, Ch. 

IV, 31-35) * refers to one of the minis- 

^ ' trations of Zoroaster as occurring in the 

land of Sakastan. This is a reflex of what we saw in the 
Avesta, that there, a mountain in Sakastan is referred to as the 
place of Zoroaster’s sacred musings. 

The following Pahlavi books also refer to Sagastan : — 

(a) Bundehesh (Ch. XII 9, 15; XIII 16; XX 17, 29; 

XXII 5; XXIV 28). 


1 (a) Jour. Royal Asiatic Society (VoL X, Part I, The Persian 

Guneiform Inscription at Behistun, by Major Rawlinson. Transcript, 
p. I, 1, 16. Translation CoL I, par. 6, p. XXVII. (6) Spiegel’s Die 
Aitpersischen Keilinsehriften (1881), pp. 4-6. (c) Telman’s Guide to Old 

Persian Inscriptions, Transliteration, p. 56; Translation, p, 118, 

2 Tolman. Transliteration, p. 64. 

3 Vide the above article entitled “ Recent Explorations by the French 
Mission in Afghanistan”, in the Annual Biography of Indian Archaeology 
(1930). 

4 S.B.E., XLVII, p. 67, 
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(6) Zadsparam (Chap, VII 7, 9). 

(c) Bahmaii Yasht, Chap. Ill 19. 

'They refer to Sakastan as belonging to Persia from olden 
times. One may, perhaps, say that these Pahiavi books are of 
later times. But, we must remember, that, though written in 
later times, they rest on older authorities. For example, the 
Bundehesh commences the begimiings of many of its chapters 
as '' Imallunet pavan din ”, i.e., it is said in books of religion. 

We find from the Persian' Namehs, like the Shah-naiheli 

and Barzo-nameh, that Rustam, the aboTe 
(4) Persian Books. x* i i i! x 

referred to national hero of Iran, is 

spoken of in contempt as a Saki or Sagi, i.e., one belonging to 

Sagastan. The word 'sag’ in Persian means a dog. So, 

playing, as it were, a pun upon the word sale as sag (dog), 

Rustam is jeered at, as a sale or a sag (dog) by his enemies. 

This shows that Rustam who is associated with the history of 

the Kaiyanians belonged to Seistan; and so, Sakastan belonged 

to the Iranians from early times. 




II.— A Contemporary Picture of the Mughal 
Court in 1743 A.D. 

By Jadunath Sarkar. 

Inteobuction. 

Tlie iBvasion of Nadir Shah (1739) dealt a shattering blow 
at the imperial Government of Delhi, which had been really 
rotten at the core for several years past, though its outward 
semblance of power and dignity had hitherto deceived the 
world. It is truj that Nadir Shah before his departure from 
India restored the Emperor Muhammad Shah to his throne 
(metaphorically and not literally, as he took the Peacock 
Throne away) ; but he could not infuse life into a dead and 
worn-out political institution. No attempt was made by king 
or noble to restore vigour and purity to the public services, to 
enforce order in the realm, or to promote the wealth and 
happiness of the people, after the terrible havoc of the late 
foreign invasion. Matters grew even worse than before under 
the fatuous policy of the Emperor and the Wazir to shut their 
eyes to every unpleasant reality and to let matters drift. This 
state of things is indignantly described in a contemporary 
history, but in general terms. Muhammad Shah' Tehran! 
(pen-name Warid), whose youth had been nurtured in the 
dignified and strenuous reign of Aurangzib, writes in the bitter- 
ness of his soul about the times of Muhammad Shah, — 

‘'For some years past it has been the practice of the 
Imperial Court that whenever the officers of the Deccan or of 
Gujrat and Malwa reported any Maratha incursion to the 
Emperor, His Majesty, with a view to soothing his heart afflicted 
by such sad news, either visited the gardens — to look at the 
newly planted and leafless trees — or rode out to the plains to 
hunt; while the grand wazir, ‘Itimad-ud-daulah Qamr-ud-clin 
Khto, went to assuage his feelings by gazing at the lotuses in 
some pools, situated four leagues from Delhi, where he would 
spend a month or more in tents, enjo3ring pleasure or hunting 
fish in the rivers and deer in the plains. At such times Em- 
peror and Wazir alike lived in total forgetfulness of the business 
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of the administration, the collection of the revenue, and the 
needs of the army. No chief, no man, thinks of guarding the 
realm and protecting the people, while these disturbances daily 
grow greater.’’ [Mirat-i-Waridat^ text, pp. 117-118.] 

A most graphic illustration of this condition of the Im- 
perial Government is furnished by the news-letters of the Delhi 
Court in 1743, of which 19 sheets have survived in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris (E. Blochet’s Catalogue dm 
mammrits Fersans^ tome i, MS. No. 613, SuppL 313, — 

jbjvi otjUAf ) They contain 36 days’ occurrences from 20th 
April to 29th May, 1743, , with no record for four of the days 
(22nd and 23rd April and 8th and 9th May). We here get a 
vivid picture of the Court and character of Bluhammad Shah— 
his childish love of flowers and fruits, his absorbing fondness 
for animal combats and amusements, his utter indifference to 
public business. Like king, like minister. The grand wazir, 
Qamr-ud-din Khfe Ttimad-ud-daulah, was a good-natured 
drunkard whose only policy was never to contradict his master, 
but to humour him in every matter and helplessly let things 
go their own way all over the empire^ [Ashub, ii. 422.] 

These news-letters also contain very useful details, with 
exact dates, of Raghuji Bhonsl^’sinvasionof Bengal and Bihar, 
the arrival of the Peshwa Balaji Rao in Bengal at the Emperor’s 
invitation to drive Raghuji out, and the occurrences at Patna 
(incltiding a big fire),— though we miss the coming of Safdar 
Jang, the Nawab of Oudh, to Patna {c. 7 Dec, 1742 — c. 14 Jan. 
1743), —which last event caused the consternation among the 
people of the city so graphically described by the eye-witness 
Ghulam Husain Tabatabai in his Siyar-ul-mutShharm, [Pers. 
text, printed ed. of 1833, ii. 127-129.] 

News-letters of the Imperial Court. 

Year 25 of the reign of Muhammad Shah, 

[Up to the end of April, my translation is full ; thereafter 
only the important entries have been translated here.] 

20th Aprils 1743 {old style)* 

One and a half hours after sunrise, the Emperor came to 
the Hail of Select Audience ; *Umdat-ul-mulk [Amir Khan], 
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Asacl-yar Khan, 'Itimid-iid-daiilali and the Mir Atish had their' 
audience. After discussion {jawab-sawal) " [with them] His 
Majesty went on foot to the window [of morning salute], looked 
at a mast elephant sent by Sher Jang, .talked with Firuz Kh., 
and at four hours, after dawn retired to the harem • The nobles 
sat down in the anteroom (pesh-Manah), conversed among 
themselves, and then went away. . 

Had! hAli Kh. was ordered to newly construct (i.e., repair ?) 
the base of the window of Asad-burj and to tie up there one 
other elephant, as His Majesty would to-morrow’ inspect the food 
of the elephants. 

Murtaza Kh. presented one cup (katora) of silvered copper 
(mis4-S‘ufaid) and Asad-yar Kh. four lotus flowers. His Majes-- 
ty bestowed a bunch (duna of roses on the Wazir-ubmulk. 

In the afternoon the men who had come for audience 
{?mijraian) w^ere dismissed. One masf elephant sent by Slier 
Jang was present below the jharoha (window) ; His Majesty 
ordered that Hadi ‘Ali Kh. should send the officers (of his de- 
partment] to the base of the jharoka, as he would inspect [it] 
the next day. . 

It was learnt from the news-letter {navishta-i-harkarah) of 
Be^igal endmg with 8th March, 1743, that Mahabat Jang 
[Alivardi Kh.] was in the fort [of Murshidabad] when he learnt 
that Raghuji [Bhonsl6] was present in the district of Ram- 
garh and that all the inhabitants of Murshidabad were removing 
their household goods and families to ail sides in fear of [the 
coming of] the enemy. Mahabat Jang, with 25,000 cavalry 
and 40,000 foot musketeers {barqdndJdz)^ w^as ready heart and 
soul to fight the enemy and would not show the least remiss- 
ness in chastising the enemy so long as a breath remained in 
his body. The envoy of Balaji Rao [the Peshwa] had arrived 
near Mahabat Jang and would depart for his own master in 
a day or two. 

Hakim ‘'Alavi Kh. had started with the elephants and other 
things [of Bengal] for the Imperial Court. It was now reported 

s Duna is a basket made of large leaves for holding flowers, etc., and 
not exactly a bnnch. 
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that, in view of [the presence of] the enemy, he was probably 
intending to cross the Ganges and take the route m& Gorakhpur, 

2\$t A%ml,Yl4:Z- 

One and a half hours after dawn, His Majesty came to the 
Select Audience mounted on a portable throne; Asad-yar Kli., 
Sadat Kh., and Ishaq Kh. had their audience. Two and a half 
hours after dawn he entered the harem. From t]i% piarolm oi 
Asad-burj His Majesty beheld a wrestling match between an 
elephant named ‘' Padishah Tnayet’’ presented by the Mir 
Atish and the elephant of Sher Jang. They fought well; 
Padishah Tnayet defeated the elephant of Sher Jang. After 
looking at it, he retired [to the harem] at 3| hours from the 
morning. He said that the elephant of Sher Jang was approved 
and should be kept in the [imperial] elephant stables. One 
mohar was granted as a reward to the elephant-driver in the 
service of Sher Jang and two mohar s to the officers of the 
imperial elephant department. 

Wajih Kh. begged for one quire (dastah) of Zhabacii paper 
for OTiting five surahs [of the Quran] and medicinal prayers 
(adi^ya). The Emperor ordered S‘ad-ud-din Kh. to give it from 
the library department. In the afternoon the men who sought 
audience were sent away. 

One deer hunted and presented by Qaim Jang and two 
baskets of flowers sent by Wazir-ul-mulk were received. 

Sadat Kh, came ; through the medium of the Paymaster 
he applied for making his bow to the Presence and sexit m a 
written petition. After it had been submitted to the Emperor, 
he bestowed on the Khan one dum of cucumber (Ichird) and 
mangoes and one tray of the Emperor’s own food. 

24^ April, 1743. 

One and a half hours after daybreak, His Majesty came to 
the Select Audience. The physicians, Asad-ud-daulah, the Mir 
Atish, Ttimid-ul-mulk J Ahmad Kh., Qaim Jang, and afterwards 
‘Itim?ld-ud-daulah and others, presented themselves. After 


i Should be Pmad-uhmulh. 
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‘Conversation, tlie Emperor went on foot to the jhuroka and 
looked at a tiger kept in a cage and an elephant presented by 
‘Qizilbash Kh. Five, hours after dawn he entered the harem. 

Md. Ghaus presented a copy ^ of the Quran on the occasion 
of his interview, through ‘Itimad-nd-danlah. The Emperor 
took him by the hand. Qaim Jang presented seven mohars on 
the occasion of his interview and said that Ziaixllah had a horse 
which was used to fighting with elephants, and that there were 
also bears which wrestled well. The Emperor ordered them to 
be brought before him. 

Hadi *Ali Kh. presented a spoon of jasper (yasham), and 
Fakhr-iid-daulah and Kajah Beni Bahadur each some ketaJd 
flow^ers, 

Janis Kh. presented five mohars on the occasion. of the com- 
..mencement of His Majesty’s birth-month. He was ordered to 
remain standing at his owm place (paia) [at Court]. 

His Majesty ordered the Physician Eoyal to go and treat 
S‘ad-ud-din Kh., wife’s brother of Asaf-ud-daulah. 

In the afternoon, at six hours of the day His Majesty came 
on foot to the jharoka, looked at an elephant presented by Qizil- 
bash Kh., saw the efiect of fire-wheels and rockets discharged 
[round it], talked with Had! ‘Ali Kh., and retired to the harem. 

Hadi 'Ali Kh. had presented five pigeons, one of which was 
approved. A robe of honour consisting of three pieces was 
bestowed on Md. Mahdi ‘Ali, the superintendent of the ele- 
phants of Sher Jang, as a favour for the presentation of the ele- 
phant. 

25th Aprils 1743. 

One hour after sunrise His Majesty came to the Select 
Audience. The physicians, Asad-ud-daulah, Hari Kishan, Qaim 
Jang, and Htimad-ud-daulah with his sons were presented. 
After inspecting, at the foot oi jharoka, the elephants and 
other animals, he retired to the harem at six hours of the day. 

Raushan *Ali, the crack rider sawar), displayed 

before His Majesty 30 horses and 12 deer sent by Mahabat 
Jang, the Governor of Bengal, and presented one mohar on his 
own behalf. He was given a robe of three pieces. 

Md. Murad Kh. was sent to the shrine of Hazrat Qutb-ud- 
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din "with Rs. 200 for supplying cooked food to iihe darvishe^ 
[there]' for the Emperor’s health. 

Qaim Jang presented one ketahi flower and Ishaq Kh. three- 
of the same and two or three siwti flowers. Some of the siwti 
flowers were bestowed on 'ItimM-ud-danlah. 

Jugal Kishor reported that on 28th March ^ Mahabat Jang,, 
after interview with Balaji Rao, had marched out towards. 
Katwa for the, purpose of punishing Raghuji Bhonsle, while 
Eaghuji had gone towards Birbhum. 

Qaim Jang brought before the Emperor a leopard (cMto), a 
horse and an elephant that used to fight together, also three 
pairs of bears, one goat, one ram, and one wild boar, after 
wrapping them in tiger skin, and made them fight the elephant. 

The Wazir and other [nobles] were presented. 

Khush-hal Chand placed before His Majesty one sword, 
seven bows, nine thdns of European cloth, one turban, and one 
horse, presented by Md. Ghaus, the successor at the shrine of 
Hazrat Baha-ud-din Zakaria of Multan. 

Some pairs of wild bears sent by Qaim Jang arrived ; they 
were ordered to be brought to the foot of the jharoJca* 


26th Aprils 114:9. 

One hour after daybreak, His Majesty came to the Select 
Audience, Ttimad-ud-daulah, Asacl-ud-daulah, and others were 

presented. After conversation the Emperor retired to the 

harem. 

A chart of the lunar eclipse drawn up by the astronomers of 
the jantri (Observatory at Delhi?) of Rajadhiraj [Sawai Jay 
Singh] showing that it would occur in the first part of that night,, 
was placed before the Emperor by Khawind Kh. 

Ishaq Kh. presented two ketaki flowers and a water-melon ; 
the latter was bestowed on the Wazir. The petition of the sons 
of Jamal Kh. deceased iovjagir was placed before the Emperor 


1 The text has sezdaham Sajar [=s28th March], which is clearly a copy- 
ist's error for Shamdahcm Sajar [saSlst March], the latter being the date 
of the interview according to the Bengal Factory Records. Siwt % — ^white 
rose, Mma glanduUfera. 
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by tbe Wazir. Parwanahs for the jagirs were ordered to be 
given to the heirs. 

In the afternoon the eonrtiers were sent away. From the 
news-letter of Bengal ending with 9th April it was learnt that — 
when Mahabat Jang, after marching from the neighbourhood of 
Amaniganj, had reached the stage of Chauki Mankara, at the 
distance of five hos, he received the news that Balaji Bao 
[had reached] the bank of the Bhagirath!, five kos from thO' 
army of Mahabat Jang by successive marches, [therefore 
Mahabat Jang sent] Ghulam Mustafa, hiB jama^dar, and GangE- 
dhar Bao and AmritlRao the envoy of Balaji to Pilaji Jadonj 
the commander of the vanguard of Balaji Bao ; so that Pilaji 
Jadon came and saw Mahabat Jang ; they talked for two hours 
and oaths and assurances were exchanged, after which Pilaji 
took leave and departed. Mahabat Jang marched on and en- 
camped at Lawda, at a distance of three hos^ from which the 
encampment of Balaji Bao was three kos distant. Mahabat 
Jang erected tents midway and went to these tents for the inter- 
view. From the other side, Balaji Bao started with Pila Jadon, 
Malhar Holkar, and other officers and 40,000 troopers. When 
[he] arrived near Daudpur, Mahabat Jang sent Ghulam Mustafa 
Kh. in advance [to welcome], and rode out from the tents. 
Arriving opposite each other, they dismounted from their ele- 
phants, embraced, and sat down together in the tent. After 
conversation, Mahabat Jang sent away the Bao, presenting him 
with four elephants, two buffaloes, and five horses. 

27eA 1743. 

Two hours after daybreak the Emperor came to the Select 
Audience. S%d-ud-din Kh., Taqi Kh., ‘Itimad-ud-daulah, and 
his sons were presented. After talking he left for the harem at 
three hours of the day. 

Himayet-ullah Kh., son of Dil-dilir Kh. deceased, presented 
ommoliar, through Boz-afzun KJi., on the occasion of his inter- 
view. 

Hayat Kh., » . . , Bs. 2,324 laid before the Emperor ^ 


i The text is confused here. 
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poses irom the garden of Fnrhat-afza ; they were entrusted to 
Roz-aizmi Kh. 

^ The Emperor said, The ahadis complain against the Pay- 
master and demand the appointment of some other Paymaster. 
But it is impossible. They ought to go to Sadat Kh., if not, 
^other [soldiers] would be engaged in their places, because other 
bodies [of troops] may make similar complaints against the 
■ddfoghas , . . .As ordered by me they ought to go to Sadat Kh,” 

In the afternoon Rajah Khush-hal Chand had audience. 
[The other] people who had come for interview were sent away. 

Khwajah Maqbul, the deputy of Hafiz Kh., was honoured 
with a robe of three pieces as a favour for the construction of 
the cistern, pigeon-house {kdbak) and other things for the 
pigeons near the porch (deorhi) of the Asad-buij. 

The following things sent by Roz-afzun Kh., on the occa- 
sion of the lunar eclipse, were ordered to be distributed in charity 
{tasadduql — two discs of gold and silver, three water-fowl, one 
mdhar^ four pieces of used apparel from the Emperor’s ward- 
robe, one horse, one cow with its calf, ghee and oil, and other 
i-hings. 

One basket of flowers sent by the Wazir was received. 


ApriZ, 1743. 

Two and a half hours after dawn, the Emperor came to the 
Select Audience Hall. Ahmad Kh., ^Ali Zaman, Qaim Jang, and 
Asad-yar Kh. were presented. After conversation, he left for 
the harem at four hours of the day. 

A^zam Kh. presented two mohars (at his interview), Ishaq 
Kh, two keiahi flowers and a duna of phdlsa [Orewsia Asiatica\ 
and Rajah Kishan Narayan a duna of dluchaJi [small plum], 

Rao Kesho Rao showed a sheet reporting that Mahabat 
Jang, in company with Balaji Rao, was pursuing Raghiiji 
Bhonsle. 

Qaim Jang presented a petition and 7 falcons (bdz)^ 13 
hawks (jurrah)^ 2 gadamr (?), 3 rams, and 4 elephant tusks 
sent by Raja Hari Singh, the Zamindar of Toli at the foot 
of the hills, animals were entrusted [to Mm] to be trained 
'(taidr). [Toli, 30 miles of Hardwar.] 
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■ A letter and baskets of flowers were received from the 
Wazir. , 

In the afternoon, the people who had come for interview 
were sent away. A basket of vegetables sent by Ishaq Kh. was 
presented, and one tray of the Emperor’s own food was bestow- 
ed on the Kh. , 

It was learnt from the news-letter of the province of Oudh 
dated 6th April,— Abiil Mansur Kh. was staying at EaizabSd ; 
having appointed Idrak Kh. jamd^ddr for pressing the payment, 
of the revenue due from the Zamindar of Utranla, he had sent 
letters to the tdhindn (contingent) of the faujddr urging the 
realization of the money. The son of Eai Jagat Narayan, the 
brother of Rajah Laohhmi Narayan, who had gone to Balamaii, 
for marriage, had been at this time presented by Safdar Jang 
with four pieces of cloth, and wdth three pieces for each of his 
three com|)anions. He had also appointed ^Abdullah and Mir 
LutMlah his own friends {muHzzdn) as faujdar of fort Rohtas 
and given to each of them four pieces of cloth. 

2%th April, 

Half an hour after dawn the Emperor started in a portable 
throne to visit the Anguri garden. Ttimad-ud-daulah, Tmad-ui- 
mulk, Sa‘cl-ud-din Kh. and Asad-ud-daulah had interview ; after 
conversation [with them], the Emperor entered the garden and, 
going through it, returned, entering the harem at four hours of 
the day . 

Md. Asa*d Kh. and Md. Amjad Kh., the sons of the late 
Ahmad Quli Kh., each presented one mohar through Mahmud 
Kh, on the occasion of their interview. A robe of three pieces 
was bestowed on each and they were ordered to stand in their 
proper places. Ishaq Kh. presented two ketaJci flowers and one 
fish sent by Bahroz Kh. The fish was bestowed on Hushmand 
Kh. 

Rajah Jugal Kishor presented two deer — out of the twelve 
sent by his master of which ten had died on the way — and made 
his bow. 

Rao Mahadeo Pandit, the agent of Balaji Rao, on the occa- 
sion of his audience offered five mohars which had arrived after 
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Bome days. A letter from Balaji Rao was submitted through 
the Wazir, stating that — he had met Mahabat Jang and the two 
had marched in concert for punishing Raghuji, and many of the 
captains accompanying Raghuji had separated from Mm and 
fought among themselves, [many] Marathas had been drowned 
in the river Ajay [MS. reads )^] and that Balaji 

Rao and Mahabat Jang were pursuing. 

In the afternoon, the men who had come for audience were 
sent away. Two trays of consecrated biscuits (kale) of the hirs 
of the shrine of Qutb Sahib, sent by Mir Kh. the mutawali, were 
presented. Two baskets of flowers sent by the Wazir were 
received. 

Zdth April, 

Two hours after dawn the Emperor came to the Select 
Audience Hall. I'timad-ud-daulah, I'mad-ul-mulk, and SaM- 
ud-din Kh. interviewed him; after some talk he left for the 
harem, 

Qaim Jang presented one hetalci flower, four black cuckoos 
(Gumlus)^ one each of mania, parrot, shyam, Mr, jal and pilah, 
and two surhh These were entrusted [to ]. 

He asked for orders about the two deer out of those arrived 
from Bengal. The Emperor ordered them to be given to 
Na'mat-ullah Kh. Qaim Kh. reported that he had some wild 
partridges {Icabak), These were ordered to be brought to the 
Presence. 

Tmad-ul-mulk was ordered to summon the ahadis and 
reason with them. 

Ishaq Kh. presented two hetaki flowers and one bunch 
{duna) of siwti flowers. 

In the afternoon, the men who had come for audience were 
sent away. One tray of pudding and musk-melons (sarda), 
sent by the collector of the market (karora4-ganj), and one 


1 Mania, little birds (L. Fringilla amandava), Shyama, a small sirjg- 
ing bird with black plmnage. Bit or hiramam, a kind of parroquet. Jal, 
probably jalpachchki or water fowl. PUah, a pretty little bird called the 
oriole or mango-bird. Surkh or aurhMah, a species of lark, or a species of 
the bird Anas Gaaarca, 
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"basket of Water-Melons (khctTbuza) sent by' Khawind Kb., were 
.presented.' 

From tbe letter sent by the harkarah of the province of 
.Bihar, dated 5th April, it was learnt that Znlfan [Faiyaz] *Ali 
Kh., the naib of the city, was in the citadel of the fort [of 
Patna] and urged Bhojraj, the peshkar, to pay expenses to and 
■quickly send away the men who were to reinforce Isma'il Beg, 
the 'amil of parganah Sarisa A letter was received from 
.Haibafc Jang [Zain-ud-din Ihmad Kh.] to engage one hundred 
Europeans, Dutch and others, and send them, so that their 
descriptive rolls may be drawn up. A letter was received from 
Ismadl Beg, d‘mil of parganah Sarisa, to the naib of the pro- 
vince reporting the tumult raised by the rebel Zamindars of 
Chikwara ; after reading it he sent it to Haibat Jang. One 
hundred and ten troopers and 500 barqandaz were appointed 
to punish them. ‘Ali Kabir Kh., with one elephant and two 
jhdlar-ddr pdlkis presented by the Emperor, reached Patna on 
27th March, and took a pass under the seal of Haibat Jang 
excusing him from the rdhddri tax. Bhojraj, the peshkar of 
the naib of the nazim, had gone to Masih-ullah Kh,, the diwan 
of the province, who gave him three pieces of cloth at his 
leave-taking. 

1^^ May, 1743. 

Two hours after dawn the Emperor went to visit the garden 

of Firishtah-abad Travelling by way of the Anguri bagh 

and the reti of the river, he arrived at the garden of JaTar Kh. at 
four and a half hours of the day, travelled through it, and entered 
the Firishtah-abad garden, visited it and returned at six hours of 
the day [to the garden of Ja'far Kh.] ; at seven hours he entered 
the harem. 

Hayat Kh. presented an European pen of jasper studded 
with gems and two munhndl [mouth pieces of the huqqa tube] of 
plain crystal. 

2nd May. 

It was learnt from the news-letter of Kashmir, dated 19th 
March, — Abul Barkat Kh, had gone to Shalamar on a visit; 

1 Baris, 16 miles south of Behri on Sone. 
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bankers (kuthidars) produced Jtwndis for Rs. 10,000 and pro- 
mised to pay. Rs. 10,000 more in a few days- Sharf-nd-din Md. 
Kh., the naib Bakhshi of the province, pressed for the equip- 
ment of the Ttiansabdars, saying “ the mansabddrs do not keep 
with themselves the proper supply of horses and arms, but by 
fraud get the iashiha (verification certificate) signed by the amin 
ddrogha and nmshrif- Although, thanks to the fortune of the 
Emperor and the admirable efforts of Abul Barkat Kh., the ene- 
my in the hill country have been punished, yet if, God forbid it ! 
Your Highness has occasion for war and the mansabddrs at the 
time of need have no horse or arms ready, it would be a cause 
of disgrace. Especially, conducting the administration of the 
kingdom according to the regulations, urge the office of the 
bakhshi [to make them] come taking the horses and arms with 
themselves.” 

3rd May. 

Wh May. 

The Emperor came to the foot of ihe jharoha and looked at 
the preparation of lamps for the illumination. 

Rao Kesho Rao reported the news of the army of Balaji 
Rao up to 1st April, thus -.—Balaji, with Pilaji Jadon, Malhar 
Holkar, Ranoji Sindhia and other generals, marched on 31st 
March from a distance of five kos from Maqsudabad after inter- 
viewing Mahabat Jang. Zain-ud-din 5hmad Kh. and Mustafa 
Kh., sent by Mahabat Jang, had come to Balaji Rao for dis- 
cussion. Balaji had sent them back to Mahabat Jang, along 
with Amrit Rao, his confidential agent. 

Uh May . 

The Emperor came on foot to the jharoka and looked at the 
dancing and singing of the beggars {du‘d-goydn). 

6th May. 

The Emperor came on foot to the jharoka and witnessed, 
the mimicry of the buffoons {bhdnd). 
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Ith May. 

Nobles offer tbeir presents at the beginning of the fortieth 
year of the Emperor’s life. 

The following things were distributed as propitiatory alms 
{tasadduq) as recommended by the astrologer [royal] Har 
Sahay : — one mohar, one picture, one rice of gold and one disc 
of silver weighing 16 tolahs, 400 tanga, one hundred beads of a 
rosary, one shal, two hdjta thdns, red cloth, one brass bowl, 2 
pitchers of yellow oil (=ghee), seven man of grain, one of 
dried grapes and sugar-candy each, and a quarter ser of red 
sandal- wood. 

10^^ May. 

From the letter of the harlcdrah of the province of Bihar 
ending 11th April, it was learnt that— 

Faiyaz blli Kh., the ndib of the subah was in the fort; he 
received a letter from Zain-ud-din Ahmad Kh., stating that at 
that time Mahabat Jang was marching from Katwa towards 
Pachet in pursuit of Raghuji. 

Balaji Rao was leading the vanguard, and he [i.e., Zainud- 
din Ahmad] had been sent off to Patna with a strong force and 
was day and night advancing by the Murshidabad road. The 
naib should wTite urging the Zamindars of the districts of Makha, 
MaiiP [ ^ ], etc., to be on their guard lest Raghuji in his 

flight should come in the direction of Gaya and that district. 
The ndib had accordingly sent letters to this purport to various 
places. 

Patna letter of 7th April reports that, one prahar from the 
dawn, all at once a most severe devastation began ; from mahalla 
Gorath to mahalla Sehuli, for a distance of one kos, the flames 
rose high ; so that thousands of the houses of the citizens and 
thousands of animals and men, women and children as well as 
household property, were burnt and reduced to ashes. 

1 Main is probably Moy in BennelFs^engfaZ AtlaSt sheet 2, the country 
immediately south-west of Gidhor. For Makah I suggest Gumah, modem 
Gomoh ; 
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May. 

Three hours after dawn the Emperor came to the Select 
Audience Hall, and after conversation with the nobles retired 
to the harem. The nobles remained in the Audience Hall, while 
the Emperor from the window of the Rang-mahal witnessed the 
combat of a pair of amm (wild buffalo) and took his meal. 
Then a tigress sent by the Wazir was let loose in the bawar 
(arena enclosed with nets) ; the buffalo caught the tigress on its 
horns and flung it down on the ground ; then the elephants 
which the Emperor used to ride were made to charge the tigress. 
The Emperor after witnessing this show, entered the harem at 
five hours of the day. It was reported from Bengal under dates 
16th and 17th April that — ‘Alivardi Kh. wus at Katw’a, Balaji 
P^ao whom he had given conge had gone by way of Birbhum, 
gained victories, and moved towards Gaya. Raghuji had 
again come to Medinipur and sent his agent to the Nazim of 
Bengal demanding payment of the money of his cliauth] the 
t'svo i>arties were discussing the matter. The camp of Mahabat 
Jang was set up in that direction. After this affair had been 
decided, the revenue ^ [of Bengal will be] despatched. 

12^/^ May. 

Askar Rao, the harJcarah of the chakla of Gwalior reported 
news dated 29th April thus : The little fort of Kaliani, belong- 
ing to Hamir-dev Jat, zamindar of Bijhnaur, was very strong. 
Up to this time no faujdar, by reason of the abundance of the 
forces and material of the enemy, had taken any step to punish 
this rebel. But Haqir Kh., faujdar, after nine days’ fight had 
singly delivered an assault and slain the foolish wretches, the rest 
of the garrison had fled away. The faujdar had established his 
own outpost in this conquered fort. This affair had become the 
cause of terror to all other rebels in that region. 

IZthMay. 

Khiyali Ram, son of Babu Rai, presented a duna of dluchah 
[small plum]. 

1 MS. illegible and partly damaged here. 
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IMh May. 

[1st RaM*-iis-sani] 26tli repial year begins. Prom tbe 
letter of tbe harhamh with the army of Asaf Jah, dated 15th 
March, it was learnt that — 

Asaf Jah had marched out of Arcot on 4th March towards 
the fort of Trichinopoly and on 14th March arrived near Tapal- 
garhd eight Icos from that fort. If Murar Ghorpare, the Mara- 
tha general, who was in the fort, should come to see the Nizam 
and surrender the fort, so much the better ; otherwise, he would 
lay siege to it and fight. He had bestowed a robe of honour 
and horse on BharmraJ, the zamindar of Tirupati, and sent him 
back to his estate. 

I5th Ifay. 

Four nobles presented mohars on the occasion of the 
Emperor’s riding on horseback after some months. 

16tJi May, 

It was learnt from the letter of the harhdraJi of the pro 
vince of Bihar, dated [blanl^] Rabi-ul-awwal, that Faiyaz ‘Ali 
Kh. was in the citadel of the fort. He had sent Rs. 1,700 
to Haibat Jang in response to his demand. It was learnt from 
couriers that Haibat Jang, after taking leave of Mahabat Jang, 
had reached Sakrigali on 14th April. The naib of the city had 
appointed Alnawas Beg Kh. and others with 100 troopers for 
escorting Br. ‘Alavi Kh. — who was coming from Murshidabad 
with the elephants by way of sarkar Purnia — to go wherever the 
Br. might be and bring him to Patna in safety. 

17 th May , 

The Mir Atish and Malik Hira were ordered to remove the 
Emperor’s own horses from the tents of the stables to the rooms 
of the mansion of Bara Shukoh and the garden of Firishtah- 
abad and keep them there, because there was a great fear of fire 
breaking out. , ■ 

Rajah Jugal Kishor presented a letter from Mahabat Jang, 
stating that on 18th April Ba la ji Rao took leave of Mahabat 


^ There is a Taga-garh in this region, but too far off. 
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Jaag for Mb home and that Raghu had moved towards the 
Deccan. ' 

18^j^ May, 

The Mir 5.tish submitted a list about the salary of the, men 
of the artillery department of which the' sixth month [of arrears] 
had commenced. After reading it the Emperor entrusted it 
[to 

Rao Kesho Eao, the harlcamh of the army of Asaf Jah, 
reported under date 31st March, that— 

Asaf Jah had reached Trichinopoly from Arcot by regular 
marches and established his trenches round the fort. In this 
fort, Murar on behalf of Fath Singh the Bhai of Rajah Sahu, 
with 2,000 troopers and 4,000 infantry was ready for fight ; he 
held abundance of artillery material and provisions, and was dis- 
charging cannon from the fort on the men in the trenches. The 
trenches had reached close to the fort, which would be soon 
conquered. 

l^th May, 

May, 

It was learnt from the letter of the harkarah of the province 
of Bihar dated 21st April, that — 

A letter from Haibat Jang to Babar 'Ali ^ has been received, 
stating that he would reach Sarai Rani, 10 kos from Patna on 
2nd May; [Babar 'Ali] should send Chetram Jama'dar, as he 
would go to the town of Bihar in order to make a pilgrimage to 
the holy men. The aforesaid man was sent. Hakim ‘ Alavi Kh., 
with five carts loaded with [the treasure] sent by Mahabat 
Jang and Saif Kh., the faujdar of the subah of Purnia, had 
taken leave of the naib-i-subah, and after crossing the Ganges 
had started for the Presence. "Ali Quli Kh., the ^mnil of 
TIrhut, had reached the city {balda} and after meeting the 
naib of the city had gone to Haibat, Jang as called. Mir Haidar 
‘Ali, the kotwdl of the city, and Aminchand, merchant, and other 
inhabitants of the city had gone to see Haibat Jang. 

The naib-i-subah had got the news that Balaji had on 15th 
April taken leave of Hisam-ud-daulah ['Alivardi] and was com- 


^ Probably a slip iot Faiyaz ^Ali, 
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ing by way of Birbliiini to Gaya .to perform the customary reli- 
gious rites. 

215^ May. 

22nd May, 

Kesho RaOj karkdrah of the subah of Haidardbad, under 
date 1st April, reported that — 

Nur-iid-din Kh., the ndib-i-suhah^ had engaged in the pursuit 
of TriH4)ak Hari and Tuka Pandhre [?] two Maratha generals — ■ 
who had been roving in the districts of Koilkonda and Medak 
at a distance of ten kos from the city, displayed great activity, 
and after fight with arrows and bullets and the slaying and 
wounding of men on both sides, he had expelled them from the 
subah. The Maratha generals had gone to the kingdom of 
Bijapur. 

23rd May. 

The royal physician reported that Dr. ‘Alavi Kh. may have 
arrived at Allahabad. The Emperor ordered him to verify it. 

24:tli May. 

Rai Kishan Narayan laid before the Emperor one duna oi 
dlmhah and seven boxes of dluchah sent by Saif-ud-daulah. 

Ttimad-ud-daulah reported that Hadi ‘Ali Kh. and other 
imperial astronomers had last night come to him, according to 
order, along with Pedro Fiiingi, Md. Daud, Sundar, and Murli- 
dhar, astronomers, and Dayaram Kahar [? Kothari] of Rajah 
Jay Singh, who had come from Jaipur with a telescope and other 
apparatus which show the true positions of the stars; so that, 
the Wazir and the astronomers had looked at the stars and the 
moon, and the positions of the stars were found to be as they 
had said, and not in accordance with the manner laid down [in 
the books 1 <iU;t dS The imperial astronomer also 

entered into the discussion. ' 

In the letter of the harkdrah of the province of Oudh dated 
22nd April, it was reported that' — . 

Abul Mansur Kh. was at Eaizabad:; he had sent Md. Muha- 
san,. waZaduf, to' reinforce dAli^^-R^ the faujdar of 

Khairabad, It was reported that 'Ali Rustam Kh. and the 
nsBcdarlmd attacked the Banjaras*. .who had raided the 
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villages of : KhairSbad on the further side, of the river Ghigra ; 
they had killed some men and one general of the enemy j and 
the rest had fled away;, three or four men in the Muslim army 
had been slain and wounded, and the plundered property had 
been seized. 

The mib-i'Subah intended to cross the river. And Taqi 
[?], after settling the district of Sultanpur, came with some 
jama‘dars and saw Safdar Jang and laid before Mm the gold and 
silver coins [recovered ?]. Safdar Jang praised him. 

Pedro Firingi, the astronomer of Rajah Jay Singh, in- 
terviewed and presented one moliar. The Emperor said that 
first the Wazir should look at the stars through the telescope 
sent by Rajah Jay Singh and report to the Emperor, and 
thereafter if His Majesty was so inclined he would look at the 
stars. Therefore, the astronomers of the Rajadhiraj and those 
of the Emperor went to the Wazir with Khush-hal Chand. 

25th May. 

25th May. 

It was learnt from the news-letter of the province ol Oiidh 
dated 23rd April, that— 

Safdar Jang had given robes to Fath 'Ali Kh. the dSrogha 
of Ddgh Mid tashiha, Rajah Bhank (?) the darogha of the artil- 
lery, and Kh. Md., the envoy of Sher Jang; he had sent five 
pieces of cloth and some jewels to each of SamiMllah Kh., the 
faujdar of Banswara, and Sayyid Sulaiman Kh., the faujdar of 
the mahdls of the royal road. Rai Hari Prasad, the mutaaaddi 
of khanagi, had been presented with four pieces of cloth on the 
occasion of the death of his son. Mir ‘Ataullah, the wakil of 
Jaykishan, and Pran Nath, the envoy of 'Umdat-ul-muik, and 
Bayaram, the wahil of the Rajadhiraj, Vankaji and Babii Pandit, 
the wakils of Rajah Sahu and Raghuji, had come for discussion. 
The loaldl of Saif-ud-daulah had arrived [there] with some chintz 
cloth and pashmina. 

21th May. 

2Sth May. 

From the news-letter of Bengal dated 27th April, it was 
learnt that — ' 
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Mahabat Jangj by successive marches from Dignagar^, had 
arrived at Katwa on 24th April, and was halting to get news 
about the enemy. He was making entrenchments on all three 
sides of the inhabited portion {abadi) of Katwa up to the river 
Ajay. The news was brought to him that Raghuji with 'Ali 
Qarawwal, Bhaskar and other generals had reached the further 
side of the territory of Manbhum and Sanuijhum in 

the jungle of Silaghati on the skirt of the hill {ddman4-hoh ) — 
which extended from Medinipur to the west and south up to a 
distance of 30 hos , — and alighted in the direction of Sambalpur ; 
that Balaji Rao with Malharji Holkar and Pilaji Jadon, had 
arrived near Pachet by successive marches, and advancing 8 hos 
from that place had dismounted. 

JanakiRam, the peshkdr of Mahabat Jang, and Amrit Rao^ 
the son of Balaji Rao’s diwan, had reached Murshidabad and 
seen Shahamat Jang, so that Nawazish Muhammad Kh. Baha- 
dur Shahamat Jang presented one elephant, one horse, and 
three pieces of cloth to Amrit Rao, the son of Balaji Rao’s 
diwan, and three pieces of cloth and one horse to Narsingh Bao„ 
the of Balaji Rao, 

29th May. 


i Dignagar, 32 miles south-west of Katwa. 


III.— The Effects on the Aborigines of Ghota- 
Nagpur of their Contact with Western 
Civilisation. 

By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., B.L., 
M.L.C. 

Oultiire-contact, though not the sole nor even the main 
factor in cultural evolution, is yet a potent element in the 
process of cultural advance. Contact with Western Civilisation 
has considerably contributed to the cultural development of 
the aborigines of Chota-Nagpur, though it has complicated their 
social conditions to some extent and has not been altogether 
free from certain undesirable influences. 

In order to form a proper estimate of the effects of the 
contact of the aborigines of Chota-Nagpur with Western culture 
it is necessary to begin with a short history of their social, 
religious, intellectual and economic condition before they first 
came in contact with the people of the West towards the begin- 
ning of the last century. 

J. Chdia-Nagpur and its People prior to British occupation. 

The aboriginal population of the Chota-Nagpur plateau 
comprises three main tribes, viz., the Austric-speaking Mundas 
and their kinsmen the Kharias, and the Dravadian-speaking 
Oraons, The Munda-group also includes a few small minor 
tribes, such as the Birhors, the Korwas and the Asurs and 
Birjias. The principal tribes, viz., the Kharias and the Mundas 
have been settled agriculturists probably ever since they entered 
Chota-Nagpur centuries ago, and so they are recognised as the 
BhQiilhars and Khuofckattidars or the original reclaimers of the 
parts of the plateau that they respectively occupy. They have 
been for centuries accustomed to the regular use of the plough 
and plough- cattle and the practice of terrace cultivation. Of the 
minor tribes mentioned above, the Birhors and the Korwas, 
have been till now mostly nomads living chiefly on roots and 
tubers gathered with the help of digging-sticks and occasionally 
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on the, precarious spoils of the chase, and the Asors or Agorias 
and Brijias who nsed and still use to smelt iron in a primitive 
fashion and, here and there, have taken to a sort' of shifting 
agriculture. 

The three principal tribes, with their comparatively higher 
cultures, lived, as they do at present, in permanent houses, 
made and used certain rude wooden furniture and even certain 
metal ornaments and better food and better clothing than their 
fellow-tribes. The latter still roam about in the jungles for the 
greater part of the year and construct temporary leaf -shelters to 
protect themselves from the rain and the wind and have very 
little clothing and still less ornaments. 

The religion of the Chota-lSragpur tribes was a crude system 
of spiritism or animism which, in the case of the more primitive 
tribes, partook more of the nature of a vague animatism in which 
the soul or spirit is hardly discriminated from the body or the 
object it inhabits ; and a strong belief in ‘ magic ’ and witch- 
craft was common to all the tribes. Hindu influence which 
began slowly to penetrate into the plateau from the Sixteenth 
or the Seventeenth century affected the religious ideas of the 
aboriginal population to some extent. 

The social, socio-political and intellectual progress of these 
tribes kept pace with their respective economic condition. The 
Mundas, the Kharias and the Oraons had w^ell- organised villages 
with their secular and sacerdotal headmen and staffs of village 
servants and judicial and administrative committees of village- 
elders known as Panches. They went further and confederated 
several villages together into socio-j)olitical groups known as 
Parhas. These Parhas had their own staff of office-bearers and 
their own Plirha -Panches who acted as higher courts of appeal. 
The more primitive tribes,— though they, too, like their more 
advanced neighbours, were organised in patriarchal totemistic 
clans, — had to wander in small bands in search of their daily 
food. This necessarily consumed all their energies and left 
them little leisure or energy for social and political progress. 

It is not necessary for our present discussion to trace the 
origin and history of these and other tribes before they entered 
Chota-Nagpur and to enquire whether those arts of civilisation. 
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smch; as agriculture, village organisation, Parha organisation and 
BO forth, they have long possessed, were evolved by 

themselves- or were acquhed by them through contact with the 
Aryan or other communities with whom they might have come 
in contact in their former homes. 

The three larger and comparatively more advanced tribes 
had, as I have said, long settled down into agricultural village 
comm'iiiiities. Each village brotherhood was a proprietory body 
owning all the lands inside the village boundaries. Eor pur- 
poses of mutual support these village communities, as I have 
said, came to confederate themselves into groups called Parhas ; 
and each Parha group acknowledged an administrative head 
known as the Manki and a social head known as the KartdM 
besides subordinate office-bearers under them. 

As the uniform traditions of these tribes indicate and the 
traditions of the Maharaja’s family suggest, in course of time, 
an uncommonly gifted and ambitious leader secured precedence 
over the other Parha-heads, acquired the authority of a Chief 
and the title of King or Kaja.^ This new king (whose descen- 
dant is now the Maharaja of Chota-Nagpiir), although receiv- 
ing ‘*aids” or tributes from the different village communities 
was a '^leader” of the people and not owner of the land” 
and did not in the beginning think of making any claim to the 
position of “ landlord ” until, in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
centuries, his successors came in occasional contact with the 
outside world,— -with some Hindu kings beyond their borders 
and with the Musalman Emperors and Generals. These latter, 
from time to time, compelled the Jharkhanda (now Choti- 


, . ^ ,Mr. G. K. Webster, tn©nMa.iiager of the Chota-ISragpur Estate, ill his 

Beport to Government dated the 8th April, 1875, wrote of the origin of the 
BaJ family — “ Notwithstanding their alleged divine origin, there is small 
qnastion that they ware Mundas ox* aborigines. The tradition allows 
that Phani Mukut Bay was taken charge of by a Munda Raja and chosen 
as Maharaja, as he showed qualities which were more than mortal. There 
is still a yearly festival held at Sntiambe, at which the descendants of the 
Milrida family set np their umbrella, and until this is securely planted it 
is not allowable for the Maharaja’s umbrella to be unfurled.” Agrarian 
Eeport oj the Ranchi District, VoL IIypp» SB-4* 
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Nagpur) Rajas to pay tribute, and. thus effected a change in 
the spirit of their regal dreams. 

The Raja gradually became Hinduised, and, from the latter 
half of the Seventeenth century, began to introduce Hindu 
Amlas (officers) and Brahman priests from outside and made 
assignments to them of his own customary right to the aids 
or supplies ’’ from a number of aboriginal village commu- 
nities. These alien assignees made unceasing efforts to ac- 
quire real rights in the villages by breaking down their com- 
munal nature. At length they succeeded in reducing in many 
villages the body of aboriginal peasant-proprietors to the posi- 
tion of tenants or Raiyats. The beginnings of landlordism were 
thus for the first time introduced into the country. The Raja, 
now transformed into an orthodox Hindu and Nagbansi poten- 
tate, or rather his grantees (jagirdars), started and vigorously 
carried on a ceaseless campaign against the ancient village 
communities, and, in many parts of the country, attained more 
or less complete success. At times, the original village com- 
munities were driven to rebellion. Such were the successive 
risings of the Mundas in the years 1789, 1797, 1807, 1812 and 
1819-1820. But still more aliens were brought in by the Nag- 
bansi Rajas, and the aboriginals were more or less overpowered 
into some sort of submission, and, finally, about 1820, a swarm 
of Hindu and Mahomedan mercantile adventurers from Upper 
India and Bihar were introduced as lessees (thikadars) over the 
heads of some Munda village-proprietors. Thus goaded to des- 
peration, almost the entire aboriginal population of the district 
rose up in arms against the alien landlords ’’ in 1831-32. It 
was then that the attention of the British authorities, stationed 
in those days at Sherghati (now in the Gaya district) far away 
from the Chota-Nagpur plateau, was seriously attracted to the 
miserable plight of the aboriginals. 

With the introduction of a more direct system of administra- 
tion in 1834, British officers first began to take an active part 
in the administration of the country. It was then that for the 
first time the aborigines of the Clhota-Nigpur plateau began to 
come in contact with Western ; ideas and Western methods of 
administration, — executive, legislative and judicial . Some years 
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later j a f urtlier contact witli Western, cmlisation was establisiied ■ 
when Christian missions and missionaries appeared in Chota- 
Nagpur. 

Thns, the two main channels through which Western oiil« 
tnral influences reached the native population of Chota-Nagpnr 
are, first, the channel of British administration and British 
officials, and, secondly, the channel of European Christian mis- 
sions and missionaries. I shall now proceed to discuss separate- 
ly, the effect of each of these principal agencies of Western cul- 
tural iiiflnences upon the indigenous civilisation of the country. 


The Wild Tribes. 


II. Effects of British Administration on the Native Population 
of CMtd-Ndgpur, 

As we have seen, the nomadic forest tribes of Chota-Nagpur, 
such as the Birhors and the Korwas, lived, 
as they still do, mainly, if not wholly, on 
forest produce and on the spoils of the chase. With the open- 
ing up of the country by roads and railways under British rule 
and the gradual deforestation of the country and ever-increas- 
ing restrictions on the use of the forests, these forest tribes are 
slowly but surely dying out, partly from famine and partly from 
loss of interest in life. No attempts have been made by set- 
ting apart reservations for them or by inducing them by grants 
of lands or otherwise to take to agriculture, or by appointing 
special officers, as has been done in certain parts of Australia 
for example, to look after their welfare and protect them from 
ultimate extinction. Each decennial Census shows their popu- 
lation as steadily dwindling down, and it will not be long before 
those tribes will be extinct, with the exception of the very small 
proportion of them who as Dihi-Korwas ’’ and ‘‘Thania 
Birh5rs” have settled down as cultivators of land. These 
tribes have hardly come in contact with Western civilisation at 
all, and the effects of British rule in the land has so far proved 
unintentionally harmful to them. 

As for the more numerous and well-organised tribes, 
they too have, since the advent of Bri- 
tish rule, suffered a good deal through 
the introduction of English ideas of land- 
lordism and through the ignorance of earlier British officials of; 


Tiae Agricultural 

Tribes. 
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the origin and history of land-holding in Chdta-Negpur and 


the habits and customs, language and mentality of these abori- 
gines, and through their earlier policy of laissez faire. In spite 
of all this, however, the effects of British rule upon them 
and of contact with Western civilisation, have proved bene- 
ficial to them in several ways. I shall confine myself to these 
principal tribes, — the Milndas, the Kharias and the Oraons, — 
who are essentially agriculturists and whose economic welfare 
depends mainly on a suitable agrarian policy. As the economic 
history of these tribes is really the agrarian history of the 
country they inhabit, it will be necessary here to enter in some 
detail into that history. The salient points in that history I 
shall present, as far as possible, in the words of the British 


torat© Period [1780- 
1833]. 


administrators themselves. 

Although Chota-Nagpur nominally came under British rule 
with the grant of the Dewani of Bengal, 
TheRamgarhCollec- and Orissa in 1765, it was not until 

the thirties of the Nineteenth century that 
the British Government actively interfered 
with the internal administration of the country or even stationed 
any British officer, civil or military, in the Chota-Nagpur plateau* 
It was first included, in the year 1780, within the Ramgarh 
Collectorate, Until then, the plateau, or what is now the 
Ranchi District and, the Latehar Subdivision of the Palamau 
District, only used to receive an annual visit from the British 
Magistrate of Ramgarh who had his headquarters alternately 
at Chatra and Sherghaty, both places being over a hundred 
miles distant from the Chota-Nagpur plateau. 

The first available report of such annual official visits is 
that of Magistrate Cuthbert, bearing date 
the 21st April, 1827. He wrote:;— The 
pergunnah of Chota Nagpur is about 95 
miles long and 80 broad, and is bounded on the North by the 
pergunnah of Ramghurh, to the south by Gangpur in Singh- 
bhoom, to the east by the Zillah of Jungalmahals and to the 
w^est by Soorgooja, A large portion of the Pergunnah is 
uncultivated and its aspect Hilly. and Jungle, but there are 
parts highly productive and well peopled. 


Collector Cuthbert’s 
Report (1827). 
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would be foreign to m3’, purpose . •; were I to enter 
into a detailed' account of the petty wars, interneeine, com-, 
motions, murders and disturbances which have , agitated this 
Pcrganah even to a late period.. ... 

■ ‘‘ The Jagirdars (with few exceptions),' have alwa3^s been 
considered a turbulent description of people, and their depend- 
ants although depressed by them do whatever they desire 
from the mere habit of obedience which they have been taught 
to consider due to them immediate superiors and are frequently 
excited by them to plunder their neighbours. Many complaints 
were made to me agaiiist this class of peoxjle during my stay 
even 011 their Estates, and had I been able to remain longer, 
in all jmobability the number would have increased, as people 
were sh}^ at first in coming forward, and it was only after 
residence of some days at a place, that they venture to com- 
plain. The greater number of complaints do not prove ground- 
less and one Jagirdar in particular was convicted of a series of 
oppressions. The half-deserted villages which I so frequently 
met with evinced to my mind the oj)pressive conduct of these 
people as landholders.’' ^ 

As the scanty materials furnished hy such reports of hasty 
annual visits do not afford an adequate view of the country 
and its history prior to any real contact with Western civilisa- 
tion and the influence of effective British rule, I shall quote 
extracts from a few later and comparatively more exhaustive 


official reports. 

The history and agrarian condition of the aboriginal popu- 
lation of the xffateau, prior to the esta- 

Dr. Davidson & I.o- bPshment of the “ South Western Frontier 

port (1839). 

Agency” in 1834 , when an officer desig- 
nated as Agent to the Governor General of India” was fii'st 
appointed and stationed at what is now the town of Ranchi 
with a Principal Assistant stationed at a place called Lobar - 
daga, 47 miles west of Ranchi^ is thus set forth by Dr. Davidson, 


^ Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society of London, VoL VIII, pp. 
407-416 ; Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Besearch Society, Voi. VII, pp. 
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the then Principal Assistant to the Governor General’s Agent 
in charge of the Loharclaga (Ranchi) District, in a report dated 
the 27th August, 1839 : — '' The great mass of the population of 
Nagpur (Chotanagpur) known by Europeans under the names 
of Coles (Kols), consists of Mundas, Kharias and Oraons. The 
uniform tradition states that the Mundas originally cleared the 
country and brought it into cultivation. There was no Rajah 
of the whole country, which was divided into Parhas or batches 
from 15 to 20 villages each under a Rajah. It is impossible 
now to say what these Rajahs received from their subjects, 
most probably only assistance in war and Salami (presents) 
at festivals. Finding, I suppose, this system of managing 
the country by means of so many Rajahs did not answer, the 
Mundas elected the ancestors of the present Palkot family ® to 
be Rajah of the whole country, since when 62 Rajahs of 
that family are stated to have sat on the Gaddi. The Rajah’s 
family and friends pretend they were Rajputs at the time of 
the election, but there can be no doubt that their ancestor 
was a Munda, and the family prospering, they managed by 
force to get married into the Rajput families of Pachete and 
Singhbhoom, and eventually into others, and now pass for as 
good Rajputs as any in India. 

The remains of the former system of the Cole (Kol) Rajahs 
are still visible .. . They have still their Parhas and nominal 
Rajahs. , . The custom in those remote days was that whoever 
cleared the land became the owner of the same, free of rent, 
only in return rendering to the head of the villages such 
services as the common good required. ... 

'‘'To enable the Palkot Rajahs to keep the peace and carry 
on the wars in which they were constantly involved, a certain 
rent from each village (or rather group of villages) came gra- 
dually to be paid, but the right of property of the head Mundas 
of the villages appear to have been long recognised. 

"On the Palkot (Rajah’s) family becoming Hindoos and 
regularly marrying into the neighbouring Hindoo families, 
it became a great object with them to induce other Hindoos to 

8 Since removed from village Palkot to village Bantu, and known as 
the family of the Maharajah of ChotS-Nagpur. 
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settle in (Cliota-)Nagpiir. , The only mode of doing' so, .in their 
power, was to grant Tillages, by which means all the suds or 
foreign proprietors- in (Chota-)Nagpnr have been established. 
Baraiks, E,ajputs, Brahmins, Routias, etc., are ali foreigners 
brought ill by the Palkot family as a sort of military force to 
enable them to support themselves against the neighbouring 

Rajahs, and also to control the Coles (Kols) 

In ali the various changes of rulers in India, no Govern- 
ment seems to have interfered with the internal management 
■of (Chota")]S’agpur until our own times No attempt was 
ever , made to interfere with the police or administration of 
justice, wdiich w^as left entirely to the Rajah. The consequence 
■was that only those of the original heads of the villages, who 
were strong enough to inspire fear such as those in Sonpur, etc., 
w^ere able to keep their villages ; the others were entirely disj)os- 
sessed and replaced by the Suds (alien Hindus) or their villages 
resumed by their Rajah himself.” ^ 

In 1834 a system of Zamindary Police and court of Justice 
ware established in Chotanagpur. But these too did not help 
the aborigines. In the same report of 1839 Dr. Davidson wrote, 
In point of fact there was no regular police or administration 
of ' Justice in (Chota-)Nag|)ur till ■ the present Agency , was 
established in 1834; that they (the Kols) are frequently 
imposed on by their landholders is not for w^ant of comprehen- 
sion, but that they have been so long completely left to their 
mercies, and so entirely deprived of any protection from them, 
that it is difficult for them to make up their minds to resist,” ^ 
It often happened that the unfortunate Kol, who with 
difficulty made his way to the far off station, found the tables 
turned on him when he got there. A posse of witnesses in the 
pay of the opposite party were already on the spot, prepared to 
prove * that he had not only no rights to the lands, but was a 
turbulent rebel besides 

Dr, Davidson, in his report already referred to, wrote, — 

^ Letter 'No. 24*7, dated 27th August, 1S39, to the Governor GeaeraFs 
Agent. Vide The Mundas and Their Omntry^ by 8. C. Boy (1912), pp,19i~93. 

t Selections from the Eecords of the Bengal Government, No. XX, Ghota 
MagporCf p. 14* : • , ■ - 
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A reference to a regular suit is not at ail applicable to a Cole,, 
and, if so ordered, in nine out of ten cases the powerful zamin- 
dars will thereby be able to defeat the poor Bhooinhars.’’ In. 
that report Br. Davidson showed, to quote the words of Bengal 
Government Resolution, dated the 25th November, 1880, that 
‘ * the Kols were continually being deprived of their lands through 
the oppression and machinations of the Jaghirdars and thika- 
dars, and that the facilities already afforded them for getting 
Justice were not sufficient.” With regard to the ordinary ryots 
or unprivileged cultivators, Dr. Davidson noted in the same 
report, — ‘‘ The theeJcadar or owner of the village has no right 
whatever by the established custom of Nagpur (Chota Nagpur) 
to take a higher rent from the cultivators of the Rajhas than 

they have been in the custom of paying The contrary to 

this is often done, and from ignorance or timidity submitted to 
by the ryots but every unprejudiced person allows it is contrary 
to justice and the custom of the country.” ® 

Another report gives the following graphic account of the 
unfortunate situation, — “ From this time the fight between the 
two races, the Hindus and the aborigines in Chutia Nagpur 
took another form, that of calling in the aid of the Police and 
the courts of law, an arena on which the Hindus soon became 
the masters of the field ; for the police were chiefly men of 
Behar, the same province the Zamindars had originally come 
from and, in the courts their own language, Hindi, was spoken, 
besides their having more intellectual power and pecuniary 
means than the Kols. The latter, almost accustomed already 
to the position of a down- trodden and half-enslaved race, 
received a severe shock from the mighty grip of the English 
militia and lay prostrate at the feet of their Zamindars and 
Thickadars.” 

Colonel Dalton who was Commissioner of Chota Nagpur 
from 1857 to 1871, on a review of the facts, had to write in 1 871 
that “ it was after the Kol rebellion of 1831-32, and during the 
administration of the South-Western Agency that the greatest 
disturbance of peasant proprietory tenure occurred”.'^ 

® Chota-Nagpur Agrarian Reports* Part II, p. 6. 

7 Ibid*, p. 21. 
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Thus the change in.' the method and centre^ of administra- 
■ ■ tion, though an administrative improve- 

Frontier Agency checking the expropriation 

}?ei,’iod [18:34-1 8 o 4 ]. economic degradation of the; indigen- 

ous population, did in fact facilitate and 
hasten it. It was next to impossible to administer effectively 
an area of about 12,500 square miles of country, full of hills and 
Jungles, from a single centre. And so the Raja (now Maharaja) 
of Chota-Nagpur and particularly his Jagirdars and TMkadars 
went on merrily with their campaign of self-aggrandisement at* 
the expense of^ the aborigines of the country and ‘ landlords ® 
of various degrees were created- by the Maharaja and placed 
over the heads of the aboriginal peasant proprietors. 

In 1853-54, when Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Ricketts, 
then a Member of the Board of Revenue 
Ricketts’ Eeport the Lower Provinces (Bengal, Bihar 

and Orissa) came on a tour of inspection 
to Ghdta-Nagpur, he found that, In Chotanagpiir the Bhooi 
(BhUiiihars or the descendants of aboriginal founders of villages) 
has land which exists in every village, have been exposed to 
the rapacity of the middlemen, aliens who are hated by the 
people, and who to obtain these lands, spare no species of 
force or fraud ; — . . against these our courts do not afford 
any facile remedy, and the day may not be distant when the 
people, goaded beyond endurance, may take the law into 
their own hands.’’ - His report continues, “To protect these 
under-tenures is therefore not only as a duty important, but 
it is also essential to the permanent tranquillity of the coun- 
try. . .. But it cannot be concealed that it must b-e a hope- 
less contest between a middleman - of any degree and a Zamin- 
dar in charge of the Police. 'However carefully 'Ms rights 
have been ascertained and recorded, if the Zamindar Daroga is 
resolved he shall go, he must go ; his ruin may be effected in a 
'hundred ways, and if he resists, will be effected, though the 
officer -in-charge of the District be his friend. ... It is said to 
be useless to examine the files with a view to ascertain whether 
there have been any contests between the alien Thicadars and 
the indigenous tenantry inasmuch as the tenantry, seeing that 
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tJie contest was hopeless, have for the most part yielded the field 
without a struggle ; that the class of indigenous village Zainin- 
dars is gradually, or rather quickly, disappearing in that 
character, though stil existing as discontented ryots brooding 
over their wrongs.” He adds, With alien farmers, alien Oinlah, 
and alien subordinates in all Departments over them, doubtless 
the Kols must have much to endure.” Mr. Ricketts accordingly 
recommended that the Governor General’s Agent be directed 
to select, at random, a small purganah of Ghotanagpur and to 
direct his assistant to ascertain by careful enquir^T-, what has 
become of the original village-holders of every village in that 
perganah .... whether they are still in possession, if not, when 
they were dispossessed, and what has become of them. . . . 
Ultimate measures must depend on the result of the investiga- 
tion.” ® 

The investigation, thus recommended, was indefinitely post- 
poned, But shortly after his visit to 
Commissionership chota-Nagpiir, in 1854, the form of ad- 

mimstration was changed and the South- 
Western Frontier Agency was replaced by a Commissioner ship 
for the Ohota-Nagpm’ Division, and regular Civil, Criminal and 
Revenue courts were established. Although in the beginning a 
simple set of rules was formulated for the guidance of Courts , 
gradually, however, one after another, the laws and enactments 
in force in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and suited to the more ad- 
vanced people of those regions came to be introduced in back- 
ward Chota-Nagpur to the further disadvantage and discomfiture 
of the aboriginal population. Although a partial survey and re- 
cords of one class of lands, namely Bhtiinhari, were made in 1869“ 
80, they only touched the fringe of the trouble. Though it checked 
one form of aggression it opened or rather widened the door to 
other forms of invasion of the ancient rights of the aboriginal 
holders of lands and villages. The investigation into the condi- 
tion of the aboriginal village-holders and the preparation of the 
complete record-of-rights was not undertaken until more than 

^ Selections from the Records of the Bengal Government^ No. XX, Ohota 
Nagpore, pp. 14-15. 
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twenty years. later. And, in the meantime, through inadequate 
knowledge of the British officials, and their Indian subordinates^ 
of the history of land-holding in the District, and the inappro- 
priate application of the principles of English law and ideas; of 
landlordism to a country where the history of land-holding has. 
been altogether different, incalculable mischief was done to the 
rights of the aboriginal peasant proprietors. And thus from 
their former position of joint holders of villages (though holders^ 
of the plough as well) they were gradually reduced to the^ 
position of mere holders of the plough and hewers of wood and 
carriers of burdens for the alien usurpers of their former rights. 

The fundamental mistake committed by the British 
authorities was to assume that the relationship of the Maha- 
raja of Chota Nagpur with the aboriginal village communes 
was one of feudalism, that the headmen of these communes were 
** vassals ” and "'tenants*’ who held their villages as "fiefs” 
from the Maharaja, and that the Maharaja was the absolute 
owner of the soil. The real facts are, however, quite the other 
way. The Maharaja and his Jagirdars never had nor have an 
absolute right to the villages. The ancestor of the Maharaja, 
as all official reports agree in finding, was elected by the ab- 
original village communes (who themselves continued to remain 
as the real owners of the soil) to be their paramount "leader,” 
" war-lord ” and not " ”, who derived his rights, limited 

as they then were, from them and not vice versa. Occasion- 
ally some British official, like Colonel Dalton, who had lived 
long in the District had a glimmering of this truth. And Sir 
Andrew Eraser, Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, who paid 
several official visits to the District and made special enquiries, 
remarked in the Quinquennial Report of the Administration of 
Bengal (1903-08), "In Chotanagpur the landlord is not the 
absolute owner of the land”. 

Although the attacks on the old communal nature of the 
The Unsmtability of villages and of the proprietory rights of 
a Complicated Ad- the aboriginal village-communes appear 
minSstrative and Judi- to have commenced from before the begin- 
cial System. British occupation of the 

country, it was greatly facilitated by the uncertainty and the 
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lack of control of the earlier years of British rule, and, not less 
so by the ignorance and apathy of the courts and some 
administrative officers of Government from the beginning up 
till recently, and in many cases up till the present, as also by 
the existing administrative and judicial and legislative system 
which are not at all suited to the aboriginal tracts of India. 
Now and then a sympathetic officer, like Dr. Davidson or Colonel 
Dalton, with long residence and experience in the District realised 
to some extent the real situation and felt for the wrongs done 
to the aboriginal land-holders. But the majority of the earlier 
officials (such as Gordon, Robinson, Taylor, Benny, Mangles 
and others) who either had no time to study the agrarian 
history and peculiar agrarian customs of the country or paid 
no particular attention to them and, in a few cases, perhaps had 
no sympathy with the unfortunate aboriginals, lent a ready ear 
to the representations of the landlords who alone could have easy 
access to them. British feudal ideas of landlordism also pre- 
vented most officials from probing into the root of the trouble. 

The frequent risings of the aboriginals were represented to 
the officials by the landlords and other interested people as the 
work of turbulent dacolts (robbers and brigands) and chuhars 
(lawless rowdies). When one reads of such scurrilous accusa- 
tions (not unknown even at the present day) against the abori- 
ginal tenants of Chota Nagpur, one is reminded of the French 
sarcasm destun mediant animal. It ae defend quand on 
VaUaque^\ (“This is a wicked animal. It defends itself 
when it is attacked/’) All this misled the officials; and the 
pendulum of official sympathy in the past unfortunately 
swung more often to the landlord’s side than to that of the 
aboriginal tenant. And the landlords’ campaign against ten- 
ants’ rights went on swimmingly. 

It is not the Civil Courts alone that unintentionally and 
The Breaking-down ignorantly helped the landlords in dea- 
of Peasant-proprietary troying the Khuntkatti rights of the 
rights through oiHcial village-owning aboriginal communes. 


ignorance of Local 
History and Local 
Customs. 


As we read in the Ranchi Settlement Re- 
port of 1902-1912, the “ Revenue courts 
of the District were equally, if not more. 
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to blame.’^ ® :TEe same report tells us that the Manager of the 
Eacumbered Estates Department of Government, was a great 
sinner in this respect. It goes on to say; ‘.'The Khuntkatti 
status of the various khuntkattidars in the extensive states of 
d'aria was broken when Lieutenant Colonel Evans Gordon' was the 
Deputy Commissioner’’^ (1892-96), and that "the example of 
the Encumbered Estates management must have been a power* 
fill incentive to other landlords.” ® And the foolish greed of some 
O'f the Munda headmen of the villages who sought to pose as 
landlords themselves in their individual right also helped in 
breaking some Khuntkatti tenancies. Thus, what with this 
and what with that, by the time the Settlement operations 
cominenced in the year 1902, much of the old communal 
(Khdfitkatti) rights were lost. At length, in 1899, a serious 
rising of the discontented MOndas which had to be suppressed by 
calling in the aid of the Military, opened the eyes of the British 
Government to the gravity of the situation, and Sir Andrew 
Fraser, the then Lieutenant Governor of the Province, ordered 
the preparation of a Record of Rights of the District. 

Accordingly, a Survey and vSettlement of the District was 
undertaken in 1902 and completed in 1910 with a view to find 
out what remnants of their ancient rights the aboriginals had 
yet vsucceeded in retaining so that these might be protected 
from further spoliation. And in the Quinquennial Report of the 
Administration of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa (1903-08) we 
read, "At his first visit to Ranchi in September 1905 Sir 
Andrew Fraser made special enquiries regarding the progress of 
tlie Settlement and the working of the laws above mentioned 
Belated Govern- (^Jiancy laws) and found that through 
ment Measures to ignorance of the courts aided by the 

save the Remnants of apathy of the local officials until more 
Tenants’ Rights. recent years, immense injustice has been 

done to the Mundas by the agency of the law. The feeling 
created in the minds of many of them was one of great bitterness 
against the Government, whose failure to interfere on their 
behalf they had not been able to understand. The experience 
gained in the Settlement (now in progress) made it clear that 


^ Ranchi Settlement (1002-10), pages 81 and 83. 
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the local Tenancy Act failed in various important respects 
to take due account of the rights enjoyed by the aboriginal 
tenants’'. Even at this day it cannot be said that the ad- 
ministrative and the judicial systems in force are suited to the 
people or that the Tenancy Law is adequate. 

Col. Davies, Judicial Commissioner of Chotanagpur, in his 
Judgment, dated the 20th September, 1873, in Regular Appeal 
Ho. 56 of that year, writes, — An experience of very many years 
ill this district enables me to assert with confidence that the 
wdiole of Perganah Siri, a jungle tract, was formerly held by 
the simple Muncla Kols under Khuntkatti tenure at fixed 
rents, that portion of the Perganah now held by the Govern- 
ment still retains its old status ; but in the portion held in 
Jagir by the Lais (Junior branches of the Maharaja’s family), 
many of the old Khiintkattidars have been gradually deprived 
of their rights and have become mere cultivating ryots. In 
the Mankipattis of the Perganah Sonepur, which is in the 
immediate neighborhood of Siri, the headmen continue to 
preserve their former status.” 

The extent of the expropriation of the former aboriginal 
peasant proprietors of the Chota Nagpur plateau may be esti- 
mated from the fact that when the preparation of the Record 
of Rights of the Ranchi District was at length completed in 
1910, it was revealed that out of a total area of 3,614 square 
miles of cultivated lands in the Ranchi District, most of which 
was originally reclaimed by the aboriginal cultivators and owned 
by them as Khuntkatti or BhQinhari proprietors, only 188 
square miles were left as Mundari Khuntkatti, 14 square miles 
as other KhQntkatti lands and 203 sq. miles as BhQiiihari 
lands. Thus, only about one-ninth of the cultivated lands of 
the District were left as the dejecta membra of the original 
proprietory rights of the aboriginal reclaimers of the soil and 
founders of villages. And even this much could hardly have 
been saved but for this beneficent, though much-belated measure 
of the British Government and the sympathetic care and pains- 
taking investigations of a few British officials and a few of 
their Indian Assistants as well as the moral, and in some cases, 
financial support of the Christian missionaries who began to 
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, . The Evil Effects 
of .an unsuitabl© jiidi- 
elal system. 


work ' in the District since 1845, and with whose influence on 
the .people' I shall deal in the next section. 

To Biim np what I have set forth above. The earlier period 
of British administration had. some unfore- 
seen and unfortunate effects on the land- 
system of ChotE-Nagpur. In the first place, 
it unintentionally and unwittingly helped 
the transformation of communal ownership of villages of the 
aboriginal village-communities into individual ownership niostiy 
of non-aboriginal and alien proprietors and, under them, indivi- 
dual cultivating tenancies held by aboriginal and non-aboriginal 
tenants. In the second place, the British system of administra- 
tion of fustice, too, has unintentionally produced certain deplor- 
able effects on the moral character of the aborigines. This com- 
plicated system of law and legal procedure, which is admirably 
suited to advanced Districts and peoples, was naturally not 
comprehended by the simple aborigines and was not suited to 
their level of culture. Although the judges and magistrates 
were inspired with a desire to do justice, very few of them were, 
and still are, conversant with the languages, customs and men- 
tality of the i^eople. And thus this complicated system of 
administration of Justice has tended to impair the natural truth- 
fulness and honesty of the people in many cases. By repeated 
painful experience the people have found that under the com- 
plicated and cumbrous Procedure Codes and a too technical Law 
of Evidence which are now in force and 'which are beyond their 
comprehension, their native straightforwardness and veracity is 
no match for the chicanery and falsehood and the many subtle 
tricks emx3loyed against them by many of their adversaries. 
And law-touts ’’ and other petty-fogging “advisers’" are not 
wanting to induce them to adopt the ways of their adversaries. 
Such advice unhappily they now not tmoften follow, though 
rather clumsily. But, as is inevitable, the expensive system of 
litigation through one court after another — Courts of Original 
Jurisdiction, Courts of First Appeal and Courts of Second Appeal, 
—is ruinous for the poor aboriginal, who, in most cases, cannot 
fight up to the last, and even those who can, only find them- 
selves in the end utterly ruined through the expenses and 
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trouble of securing ultimate victory. In this way the compli- 
cated British-Indian system of administration of justice has 
more often than not helped in ruining the aboriginals economic- 
ally and in degrading them morally. 

The British system of law and administration has further 
tended to impair the social solidarity of the tribes and has 
weakened the authority of the social heads or Panches and the 
respect they formerly commanded. Until recently, when Govern- 
ment orders validating tribal customary law regarding succes- 
sion and inheritance were promulgated, the Courts often disre- 
garded the custom against inheritance by daughters and applied 
to them a Succession Act quite inconsistent with the fundamen- 
tal social structure and ideas of kinship of the tribes. Until 
recently when rules against alienation of ancestral lands were 
promulgated by Government, the ancient tribal custom against 
such alienation was utterly disregarded, and through such aliena- 
tion, alien Hindus and Mahomedans were admitted to the vill- 
ages resulting in the further disintegration of the old village 
community. The recent restrictions against alienation have 
come so late, and the people have been now so long accustomed 
to such transfers, that a large section of the people now feel 
these restrictions irksome and no longer needed, and subterfuges 
are often resorted to in order to evade them. 

It is a relief to turn from these sad effects of a complicated 
system of administration upon the native 
population of Chota-Nagpur to the bright- 
er side of British rule in the country 
and its beneficent effects on primitive native civilisation. The 
Criminal Law introduced by the British rule has, on the whole, 
had a decidedly beneficent effect on the tribes, although, in its 
administration, due regard is not always paid to old customs and 
ideas and the characteristic mentality of the people. Under the 
influence of British law such objectionable practices as trial by 
ordeal, witchcraft and persecution of supposed witches are grad- 
ually losing their hold on the people. Por the loss of their 
rights in the lands of their forefathers, the aboriginal population 
have been to some extent compensated by certain undoubted 
benefits. Such are the spread amongst them of education. 


The Good Effects 
of British Rule. 
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literary and soientific , as well as teclinical, which is opening tip 
new avenues for employment — the opening up of communica- 
tionSj which^ Jias brought them into contact, .with the,, outside 
trorld and thus put them in the w^ay of getting, a wider outlook on. 
life and the opening of hospitals and dispensaries for men and 
women and veterinary hospitals for cattle — which are slowly but 
surely -weakening their age-long faith in superstitious methods 
of. treatment of diseases by medicinemen, sorcerers, witch-fliiderS' 
and gliost-cloctors. And last but not the least, the recent intro- 
duction of Co-operative Credit Societies is calculated to save^ 
them to some extent from the hands of usurious money-lenders, 
and to train them in habits of thrift and co-operation. 

But as yet the bulk of the aboriginals have not been able 
to reconcile themselves to the loss of their status of owners of 


the soil and their degradation from the position of holders of 
villages to mere holders of the plough. 

It is interesting to note the different reactions produced 


The 'Beactions on 
the Tribal Mind of 
Agrarian Troubles. 


u]}on the different mentalities of the three 
principal tribes respectively by the failure 
of their efforts to prevent their expropria- 
tion and the spoliation of their cherished 


rights, one after another, by the new class of landlords placed 


over their heads by the Maharaja whose ancestor had been 


elected by their own ancestors to be their chosen leader and not 


lord and master. 


There is something in the atmosphere of India which makes 
its people — of every caste and tribe — turn to religion in times 
of distress. And the acute agrarian discontent of the aborigines 
of Chbta-Nagpur at the spoliation of their ancient rights ' from, 
which no earthly power could protect them took the form of 
religious reforms. The faith in the old gods was shaken. In the 
case of the stubborn and proud tribe of the Mundas the reform 
took the form of a militant monotheistic creed propagated by a 
young Munda named Birsg. This'.young man, styled by his fol- 
lowers as Birsa Bhagwan or Birsa the God incarnate, promised 
a kingdom of Heaven in Ghota-Nagpur by expelling the Dikus 
(non-aboriginal landlords) if not the Sahebs (the Eurojieans or 
the Britishers) as well. Instead of merely preaching devotion 


■I 
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to God and purity in morals and habits, Birsa foolishly led his^ 
more foolish followers to attack the local Police Stations and 
fight the forces of the British Government of whose strength, 
they had no idea. And he ended his life while in custody in, 
the Ranchi Jail, and a large number of his followers were" 
tried and either hanged, or transported, or imprisoned. 

The discontent and disappointment of the naturally joyous- 
and peace-loving tribe of Oraons also took the form of a religions 
movement, known as the Tana Bhagat movement : but, in their 
case, it was a religion which though monotheistic, was not of the 
aggressive type of the Birsaite religion, although some of the 
misguided follow^ers of the new faith did in the beginning com- 
mit some excesses. It seeks through BhaJcti or devotion, as 
they understand it, and hymns and prayers in their own way, 
and through purity of life and action, to draw^ down the bless- 
ings of God and raise their degraded social and economic posi- 
tion; and an extreme section of them cast aside their ploughs 
and gave up their lands in despair and took to singing hymns 
to God and to their cattle (whom they tend with devotion) in 
the hope that they would somehow rescue their votaries from 
their trouble. 

The Kharias, who are neither as sullen and haughty by 
nature as the Mundas nor so Joyous and sociable as the Oraons, 
but are a sober and cheerful, and, on the whole, quite a nice 
and agreeable people, took a more matter-of-fact view of things. 
They sought to adapt themselves as best as they might to the 
changed conditions under w^hich they had to live. A section of 
them crossed over to the neighbouring Peudatory States of 
Gangpur and Jashpur where large tracts of unoccupied land 
were available for cultivation. And when the Christian mis- 
sionaries appeared in the country, a large number of Kbarias 
still left in the Ranchi District and, later, many of those who had 
migrated to the States, along with a larger number of Mundas 
and. Oraons, turned to the Christian faith, as others still 
continue to do. This they did, in mos^^ in the hope of 

securing relief from their agrarian troubles and the oppressions 
and exactions of their landlords and usurious money-lenders, 
and, in a few cases, of securing protection from the attentions 
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of . evil 'spirits or' from persecutions from their tribe-fellows^ 
■OB' aoeount of suspicion of witch-craft. In fact, it was their 
agrarian troubles which prepared the ground for the Christian 
Missions. I shall now jjroceed to. discuss the influence, of the 
.missionaries on the aborigines. 

Ill, Influence of the European Christian Missionaries on the 

Aborigines, 


The , German Evan- 
gelical Mission, 


The second and more effective vehicle of Western influence 
- on the culture of the Chota-Nagpur tribes has been, as I said, 
the European Christian Missions and Missionaries. 

The first Christian Mission to work among the aborigines of 
Chota-Nagpur was the German Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Mission, otherwise known as 
Gossner’s Mission from Berlin. It estab- 
lished its headquarters at Ranchi in 1845. It was in June, 
1850, that the first converts, four in number, were secured. 
These were all Oraons ; and within a few years the number of 
aboriginal converts began to increase rapidly. It was their 
expectation of securing redress of their agrarian grievances with 
the powerful help of European Missionaries that appears to have 
attracted most, if not all, the earlier converts to the Christian 
Church. It would be unfair to the Missionaries to say, as is 
sometimes said, that they made converts 
through inducements of securing them 
their lost rights in lands and other world- 
ly advantages. The truth seems to be 
that these tribes were at the time when 
the German Mission appeared, and again when the Catholic 
Mission first came, in a tumultuous and distracted mood of 
mind in which any port in the storm was welcome to them. 
And, in bheir perplexity, they turned for protection and relief to 
the White missionaries and the religion of their White rulers, 
which these missionaries preached. 

In a report dated the T6th March, ■■'; 1869,. Senior 'Assistant:^ 
Commissioner Captain Davies wrote, — 
‘‘With Christianity has naturally come 
an appreciation of their rights as original 
clearers of the soil, which right in many 


The Agrarian 
tronbles of the Abori- 
gines— the Missionary’s 
opportunity. 


The immediate 
'■effects of Christianisa- . 
tion. 
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instances they have asserted and established. This, independ- 
ent of other causes which induce the higher castes, of natives to 
view with displeasure the spread of Christianity, caused great 
alarm amongst the landlords and farmers, who were not slow to 
use against these converts every means of persecution they 
could safely venture on, but with no other effect than the- 
spread of conversion.” 

It was not so much an appreciation of their rights which 
Christianity taught them, for most aboriginals had always fully 
appreciated their rights, much of which they were so long power- 
less to protect, but it was a more resolute spirit and greater 
moral courage that they gained from their conversion to Christ- 
ianity and contact with European Missionaries. Thus Com- 
missioner Dalton, the Ethnologist, in his letter dated the 25th 
March, 1859, forwarding to Government the report of Captain 
Davies from which I have just quoted, wrote, — It has been 
commonly remarked that when matters came to issue between 
the ^ simple Cole ’ (Kol) and Zamindar or foreign farmer, the 
Cole had no chance, and indeed he appeared to think so him- 
self, for he seldom sought redress, but the Coles who embraced 
Christianity imbibed more independent notions, and in several 
cases successfully asserted their rights. From this the belief 
unfortunately spread through the District that when Coles go to 
courts as Christians they are more uniformly successful than those 
are who have not changed their religion. Mainly in consequence 
of this impression they suffered much persecution from their 
landlords during the absence of the authorities after the Mutiny 
(Sepoy Mutiny of 1857), and were almost all plundered. On the 
restoration of order they obtained through the Relief Fund a con- 
siderable sum to meet their pressing needs, and this was consi- 
dered as another clear indication of their being a class highly 
favoured by the authorities. The result of this has been a 
great accession of nominal Christianity. A reasonable desire to 
be reinstated in Bhooeharry lands actuated some, a dishonest 
wish to become one of this favoured family of Bhooehars seized 
others. The next step was to profess Christianity, and going 
up to Ranchi to the mission to assert their rights and defy their 
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The Catholic Mission. 


landlords. liight: or 'wrong, the .demands that' were made by 
the latter were resolutely opposed. Affrays took place and 
• blood was shed 

' Some apologists of the landlords suggest that, if the Cliota- 

Nagpur aboriginals had not been taken in hand by the Christian 

Missionaries, Ch5ta-Nagpur would remain in peace. ■ But such 

hypothetical peace would indeed be of the nature indicated 

in Tacitus’ description — Deaertum f admit, pacem vacant 

(** They make the place a desert, — they cal! it peaces”) 

In 1869, there was a split among the German Missionaries, 

one section of whom invited the S.P.C4. 
The i\nslieaii Miss.ion. , . _ v •««-. . , ir.- . , . . , 

(Anglican) Mission to Ranchi and joined 

■ it' with a number of converts. And these tw^o Missions went on 

making converts in the Ranchi District up till 1883, when a 

Catholic Mission station was first opened at Doranda near 

Ranchi. 

Soon after the Catholic Mission began to work in the 
District, there were phenomenal mass 
conversions to Christianity. The Catholic 
Fathers wisely permitted their converts to retain as much of 
their tribal customs, feasts and festivals as did not militate 
against the Christian creed, and they took a keen and zealous 
interest in the material welfare of their converts. And this 
was the secret of their phenomenal success. In this new form 
of Christianity, the risk of loss of their zest and enjoyment 
of life was greatly minimised. In place of their old gods and 
spirits which had proved powerless to protect their rights, it 
presented an All-powerful Deity like their own Singbonga and 
Dharmes, and a Son of Man and God who gave up his life to save 
mankind from their trouble, and a number of Saints, male and 
female, who were wholly beneficent and attractive. In place 
of their tribal Jatra dances and processions, the new religion 
provided imposing processions with picturesque flags, and 
gorgeously dressed priests carrying ornamental oanclle-stands and 
lights and beautiful images of their Saints. And in addition to 
all this, the Catholic priests were White men like their rulers, 
and, like the other White Missionaries, were affable and easy of 

n Ohota Nagpur Agra/nan Eeports, Part II, p, 1. 
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approach, and, to their thinking, more full of the milk of human 
kindness than the average White official, and ready to give them 
all possible help in their contests against those whom they ■ 
always regarded as their oppressors and spoliators. 

Although the Missions gave every possible help to their 
converts in their just contests in the Courts against the aggres- 
sions of the landlords on their lands and their various unauthor- 
ised exactions of abwabs or illegal cesses and begar or forced 
labour, the Christian aboriginals in many cases were defeated in 
law-suits. Owing partly to the complicated system of adminis- 
tration of justice which they could not comprehend, and partly to 
their simplicity and ignorance which placed them at a great 
disadvantage in the Courts particularly against adversaries most 
of whom did not scruple to employ any unfair means to secure 
victory, and partly, too, through the ignorance of the Courts of 
the languages of the aboriginals, their ways of thought and 
expression, and the history of landholding in the District, it has 
in most cases been extremely difficult for the aboriginals to secure 
their just claims. And thus in spite of the solicitude of most 
British officials to do justice to them, and the moral and in many 
cases financial support of the missionaries, the aboriginal Chris- 
tians could not always successfully resist the encroachments of 
the Zamindars or secure restitution of the rights of which they 
had been dispossessed. 

But their great moral gain from their new religion lies 
in the restoration of confidence in them- 
selves as men capable of being what other 
men have become and of being able to do 
what other men have done. The Christian converts got rid of 
the abject feeling of their own worthlessness or helplessness, 
which had com© over the aborigines through long years of op- 
pression and defeat, and in its stead, they now imbibed a feeling 
of renewed self-confidence and a spirit of independence and self- 
help which are of great value in life. Well-nigh two centuries 
of oppression had bowed their backs and made most of them 
grovel at the feet of their oppressors in supine helplessness. 
Now once more they felt an accession of new strength and could 
summon courage to stand up for their rights. 


The Moral Effect of 
Conversion. 
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^ I liave - dwelt at some length on the agrarian history of" 
these tribes:as affected by British rule and Christian influence,,, 
because the economic, social and religious life of these agri- 
cultural tribes . centre round their lands and landed rights.,. 
Without pursuing further the sad history of their agrarian, 
troubles and grievances, which though now rendered much less.' 
acute by Governmental measures, still continue to some extent,. 
I shall now proceed to enumerate briefly the influence of the- 
European Christian missions on their civilisation in other ways„ 

' The most important effect of the Christian missions on these-. 


Ed'ucational and O'lil- 
ttirai Improvement. 


tribes is the enormous improvement in 
education. Primary education has made 
a phenomenal progress among the Christian 


aborigines, who now send a much larger proportion of their 


children to school than the Hindus not only of Chota-Nagpur 


but of the more advanced Districts of Bihar. This will be borne 


out by the following comparative statistics giving the propor- 
tionate percentage of children actually at school to children of 


seiiool-going age. 

Boys at school 

Girls at school 

Boys and girls 
at school 

Bihar and Orissa 

40% 

4.6% 

22.30% 

Chota-Nagpur ■ 

38.99% 

4.9% 

27.63% 

Ranchi District 

47.30% 

9.4% 

28.30% 

Ranchi Catholic Mission 

.. 69,00% 

21.0% 

46.00% 



In secondary education, University Education and technical 
education, too, the aboriginals are making steady progress. 
Most aboriginal Christian parents are keen about the education 
of their children including girls whom the earlier generation of 
Christians were reluctant to send for schoolmg. But now-a-days 
many Christian parents are known to stint themselves a good 
deal to enable them to pay the necessary school-fees and other 
expenses at school and college for their children. 

There has, on the whole, been a marked improvement in 
the general level of culture. Even after they leave school and 
college some keep up the habit of reading, if not much general 
literature at any rate a lot of religious literatme, besides Mission 
magazines and news-sheets and general newspapers. 

Aboriginal Christian students of the missions have their 
own Students’ Associations run by themselves in which besides 


.'I 
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discussing general principles of good living, such as the value of 
temperanoe, self-help, hygienic rules of living, they urge their 
fellows to join together in working for their social and economic 
betterment. 

The elders among the aboriginals have also been co-operat- 
ing with the younger men in Aboriginal Improvement Societies 
or Sabhas in discussing ways and means for the social and 
economic uplift of the aborigines, as a whole, and adopting and 
carrying on such measures as they consider suitable and feasible. 
In one or two such associations, recently started, many non- 
Christian aboriginals are found working side by side with their 
Christian tribe-fellows ; and this has led to some increase of 
a quasi-national feeling which, however, remains more tribal 
than national. The aboriginals, as a whole, still appear at 
heart to regard Chota -Nagpur, not India, as their motherland. 

In the work of the economic, social and educational uplift 
of the aboriginal converts, the three Christian Missions follow 
much the same lines. The Catholic Mission, though the latest 
in the field, is the best organised and has the largest number of 
converts in Chota-Nigpur (2,68,300 as against about only 99,000 
of the German Lutheran Mission and 24,500 of the Anglican 
Mission). It exercises the greatest measure of influence on the 
life and culture of their converts. Some are of opinion, however, 
that the strict discipline which they enforce on their converts 
tends to suppress, to some extent, their liberty of thought and 
action. However that may be, as we possess fuller reports of the 
philanthrophic and other activities of that mission which are on a 
more extensive scale than in the other Missions, I shall briefly 
refer to the social welfare work carried on in the Catholic Mission 
as typical of the activities of the different Christian Missions of 
Chota-Nagpur. These all work, more or less, on the same lines, 
and have had considerable influence on the life and culture of 
the Christian aboriginals directly and some indirect influence on 
the non-Christian aboriginals as well.' ■ 

The educational and social uplift work of the Catholic Mis- 
sion is carried on through some seven hundred primary and 
vernacular schools for boys and girls and nine Middle English 
Schools in the District and a central High School at the head- 
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quarters station at Ranchi and another in course of development 
.at Simdega, a central Co-operative Stores at Ranchi, and a Co- 
operative Credit Society with its headquarters at Ranchi and 
nearly' 1,500 branches in different villages of the District, and 
rice banks distribnted in a large number of villages. The educa- 
tional work is under the supervision of a senior expert Belgian 
Missionary with the designation of the ^‘'Director-General of 
Education and the Credit Societies and other social welfare 
organisations under another specially qualified Belgian Father 
designated '"The Director-General of Social Works’’. These 
officers- frequent the various mission stations in the District and 
discuss matters with the Fathers in charge, advise them, and 
co-ordinate their efforts. Much of the actual educational work 
is carried on by aboriginal masters themselves with one or more 
Jesuit Fathers as Head Masters in the several central schools. 
Though the Director-General of Social Works is the President of 
the Co-operative Credit Society, the whole of the actual manag- 
ing staff, like all the share-holders, are aboriginals. ‘‘Mutual 
Help” Societies have been established in a number of villages 
with a view to collect and maintain common village funds by way 
of insurance against times of unforeseen and special needs with 
which individual families may be occasionally faced. 

These Co-operative Societies and Grain Banks and Mutual 
Help Societies, under the fos'tering care and guidance of capable 
European Missionaries have engendered habits of thrift and co- 
operation, hitherto unknown, among the aboriginal converts, 
-In the year 1930, as much as Rs. 1,13,081 was deposited in 
these Co-operative Credit Societies by aboriginal Catholic con- 
verts out of their scanty savings. Out of the net profits of the 
Societies a decent sum of three thousand rupees or more is voted 
every year to the Poor Boys’ Education Fund for help to deserv- 
ing Catholic students to prosecute their studies. These students 
are required to repay the money, without interest, to this Fund 
by very small instalments after they are settled in life. 

It is cheering to find how through the influence of these 

^ ^ three Missions, the proverbial improvi- 

Influenoe on Oharac- _ 

denee of the ahongmals is being replaced 

by a, spirit of thrift and mutual help and 
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co-operation. Brnnkeimess wliicli is a besetting vice of the 
aborigines, is discouraged by all the Missionaries ; and Christian 
aborigines are now generally less addicted to strong drink, 
although the town-dwelling aborigine is far more prone to 
drunkenness than the village-dwellers,, and the older generation 
of Christian aborigines generally indulge as freely in rice-beer as 
their non-Christian fellows. 

Under the influence of the several European Missions, the 
old village Panchayats and the Parha Panchayats in Christian 
areas have been reiiiodelled. The Christian villagers now elect 
the most capable or respectable men among themselves to the 
village Panchayat or council of village elders. And a group 
of villages periodically elect members for the group -Panchayat. 
Amongst the Christian Mundas of the Anglican and German 
Churches of certain areas (Khunti, Torpa, Karra and Basia 
thanas) where the non-Christian Mundas do not cut off their 
Christian tribe-fellows from commensality and social (though 
not marital) relations, the old Parha -Panchayats have not been 
superseded by church organisations of group Panchayats. 

All these Panchayats do a lot of useful work in settiin.g 
minor disputes and exercising social discipline. Matters which 
cannot be satisfactorily solved by the village Panchayats are 
referred to the group Panchayats. Besides trying and punishing 
oases of sexual misconduct and certain other transgressions of 
social laws, these Panchayats discuss and decide such questions 
of general and social welfare as the reduction and regulation of 
marriage expenses. These are perfectly autonomous institutions 
with which the Missionaries do not ordinarily concern them- 
selves, except that the Catholic Mission requires that the deci- 
sions of the Panchayats should be submitted to the Missionary 
in charge of the station who can veto its decisions if they go 
against any recognised rehgious principles. 

I have referred above to the Sabhas or associations of the 
aborigines. Each Catholic missionary circle has its own Sabha, 
all the office-bearers of which are aborigines. The function of 
these Sabhas is to discuss and form opinion on social and eco- 
nomic questions conducive to the welfare of the people, and to 
propagate their opinions and ideas by lectures and talks and 
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thereby form public opinion in the community, which may nlti- 
'mately lead to social and economic reform. Different Sabhas 
Bonaetimes meet together to interchange ideas. 

These Sabhas, like the Panohayats and the meetings .and 
deliberations of the Oo-operatiTC Societies, in which aboriginal 
members are required to decide on matters of importance to 
them, are calculated to foster a feeling of responsibilty in 
every individual member. Decisions are not left, as before, 
to the eiders only. These decisions are guided by old customary 
laws in so far as they are considered applicable and are not in 
conflict with Christian ideas and principles.' In these and other 
ways the influence of Western Christian Missions have distinctly 
raised the level of culture amongst the aborigines of Chota- 
Nagpur. There has been an improvement in taste, in cleanli- 
ness in their houses and surroundings and 

Improvement m their persons and clothes, and in other 
Taste, Oleaniiness, ^ ^ . 
Dress etc matters. Women have given up the use of 

excessive metal ornaments. The heavy 
brass bangles, and anklets, and thick rows upon rows of necklaces, 
metal toe-rings and finger-rings used by non-Christian aboriginal 
women, have been replaced among their Christian sisters by light 
bangles and a few light beads only. Christian young men, as a 
rule, give up all the ornaments worn by non-Christian lads, al- 
though a very few of the more illiterate Christian village youths 
keep up a necklace or two for occasional wear. 

The tribal dances at the village Jkhras in which young 
men and women dance together has been 

Modified Conser- p|.£|,ctically abolished in the Lutheran and 
vation of some Inno- * it , 

cent Tribal Customs. Anglican Churches under the idea that 

they are conducive to profligacy. The 
Catholic Mission allows tribal dances under certain restrictions 


designed to avoid the risk of immorality. Thus, village Akhras 
have been abolished in purely Catholic villages, and, hi dances 
at night, only the girls of the same village are permitted to 
dance together, and one of the village Panches has to l>a present 
to give the signal for the termination of the dance for the night. 
Non-Ohristian religious dances such as the Karam and Sarhill 
dances are not permitted.' .Tribal dances with songs composed 
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by Christian masters are permitted at weddings and at Christian, 
religions festivals. In the other Missions, too, such dances are 
now coming in again, with similar restrictions. In a few villages 
a sort of Bachelors’ Dormitory for Christian, young men is being 
revived but without the rules and objectionable rites which once 
crept into the non-Christian institutions, but which are now 
fast falling into disuse among non-Christians as well. 

The time-honoured custom of clan-exogamy has not been 
interfered with. And as much of the old tribal customs at 
birth, marriage and death as are not inconsistent with Christian 
doctrines has been allowed to remain. Thus, hj retaining as 
much of the old social atmosphere as Christian doctrines permit 
and also by creating some new interests, the old zest in life is 
sought to be kept up. Besides their old tribal games, a few 
European games are now practised. The game of hockey is now 
played with great avidity and skill in many aboriginal villages 
and in the towns and constitutes a wholesome means of using 
up superfluous enei’gy. 

The earlier Christian Missions in the beginning banned all 
non-Christian feasts and festivals. But the Catholic Mission 
not only permitted but discreetly encouraged all tribal customs 
that did not go against the principles of Christianity. Thus, the 
rice-sowing festival and the festival of first fruits (rice) have 
not been abolished, but only sacrifices formerly made on these 
occasions to the old spirits have been replaced by prayers at 
Church, and offerings of rice are brought to the Church to be 
blessed by the priest and taken home for the feast. Whereas 
many Catholic converts take back part or whole of the paddy 
blessed by the priest for sowing in the fields, the Protestants 
regard it as a heathen superstition and discountenance it. 
The rice or paddy brought to the Church on these occasions 
is, in the Lutheran Churches, taken into the church fund, as 
thanks-offerings meant for the church and the rest is taken 
home as blessed ” rice for sowing or for the feast of eating the 
first fruits (nawakhani) as the case may be. On the occasion of 
occupying a new house, the priest is caUed to bless the house, 
and a feast is arranged, if possible. In the Anglican Mission, 
too, some Christian aborigines come to church for prayer before 
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sowing, 'and for thanksgiving at harvest and on occupying a 
new honse, 

' Thns the good effects, on these primitive tribes, of Western 
Missionary mflnenoe have been, on the whole, to develop their 
intellect by education, to give them a wider outlook on life and 
a higher standard of living and a higher ideal of culture, and 
generally to raise them, in the social scale, to liberate them 
from the old tribal taboos on such useful occupations as 
weaving, pottery -making, and smith’s work, to create new in- 
terests, open out new avenues of employment and usefulness, 
and to increase their sense of responsibilty and self-respect both 
as individuals and as a race. 

Christian influence, as I have said, has indirectly affected 
even the non-Christian aborigines in some 

Indirect Influence A desire for improving the.ir 

of Christianity on Non- . , . _ , , . , 

Ohriatian Aborigima. material condition through education and 

remedying their social evils has been sti- 
mulated among non-Christian aboriginals by the example of 
their Christian fellows. Associations and societies of their own 
have been started by non-Christian aborigines to discuss ways 
and means and to raise funds and adopt other measures to 
improve the economic and social condition of their communi- 
ties. The old faith in spirits has been considerably shaken and 
the religious reform movements that are now and again started 
amongst them appear also to have been stimulated partly by 
contact with Christian ideas. 

Such in brief are the good effects of the contact of the 
aborigines of Chota-Nagpur with Western Christian Missions 
and Missionaries. The Catholic Mission has on its staff the 
largest number of European Missionaries (viz., 77 European 
priests and 49 European sisters) in Ohota-Nagpur, practically 
aU of whom are employed in Mission work among the aborigi- 
nes. Many of them live the lives of hermits of the type that 
appeals most to the Indian imagination, and devote themselves 
heart and soul to the social, economic as well as spiritual uplift 
of their converts, identify themselves wholly with them and 
their country, and thus they appear to have the greatest in- 
fluence and also control over the life and character of their 
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converts. The Lntlieran mission has now become an autonomous 
Church and has only 2 or 3 German Missionaries working under 
a. Church Council of Indians. In the Anglican Mission, too, 
the number of European missionaries working amongst the 
aborigines is very small. But an Anglican Missionary like the 
Right Reverend Archdeacon Whitley, who has’ identified him- 
self completely with his aboriginal Christians and leads the 
same life of absolute self-sacrifice and devotion as Hindu saints 
and the best Catholic Bathers, exerts as great an influence on 
the life of Ms congregation as the most devoted Catholic Father, 
And the same might perhaps be said of the late Rev. Dr. Not- 
rott of the Lutheran Church. Such men exert a wholesome in- 


fluence not only on their own Christian aborigines but also on 
the non-Christians with whom they freely mix. 

The picture I have so far drawn of the Western Missions 
and Missionaries must have struck the 

The Other Side of ^eg^der as all light and no shade. As a 
the Picture. ® 

matter of fact, this bright picture, like all 

bright pictures, has also its shadows. The first thing that one 
misses in many Christian converts is their native simplicity, the 
free and easy deportment and love of Nature characteristic of 
the Chota-Nagpur aboriginals. A certain amount of complexity 
and artificiality, part of which would indeed appear to be un- 
avoidable, has been introduced into their life. Their young 
people appear to lack, to some extent, the old exuberance of 
spirits and enjoyment of life. In place of natural flowers their 
young women now deck their hair with gay ribbons ; in place of 
their old home-spun embroidered with patterns of flowers 
and leaves in coloured thread, many of their women dress 
themselves in slim white or coloured saris of either Indian or 
foreign mill manufacture, particularly on Sundays and feast 
days, and jackets and blouses and cbemises of European style. 

Although most Christian missionaries in Chota-Nagpur 
have from the beginning discouraged the adoption and imita- 
tion of Western dress and habits by their converts and sought 
to prevent an artificial development which would be neces- 
sarily superficial, yet it cannot be said that they have always 
succeeded. On the other hand, the imitation of Western 


wo ' monmiBMB of oHOTi-HiaFtrE, [j.b»o.e.s. 

oiistOHis: SEch as the adoption of foreign names like Stephen’^ 
and Robert/’ Da¥id ” and “ Nathaniel/’ the adoption of the 
Western method of saluting by handshakes in supersession 
.of- the ,' graceful tribal' salutations (J5har), the growing habit 
of 'wearing half pants and shirts, even at home, are calculated 
to induce, at least in the subliminal or unconscious mind 
of the aboriginal converts, a feeling of their affiliation with the 
sahebfS (Europeans) and superiority to or at any rate sever- 
ance from then unconverted tribe-fellows and other Indians. 
The- old plain living of the aborigines has been given up by 
some aboriginal Christian converts who seek to imitate the 
EuroiJean mode of life, food and clothing, although as yet this 
is, generally regarded with disfavour by the generality of their 
fellows who are content with adopting only coats and shirts 
and half pants or thin dhoties of mill manufacture in place 
of the old home-spun. Among the poorer converts in the in- 
terior of the District, the use of cloth of hand-loom manufac- 
ture has not yet been given up. 

On the whole, the Chot«a-Nagpur aborigines may be said 
to have remained, so far, outside the direct influence of the 
mateiial civilisation of the West, and of Western habits, ideas 
and methods. I have already referred to the drunken habits of 
some of the native Christians living in the towns. In fact, the 
aboriginal Christians appear to be very easily demoralised when 
they take to urban life, vSome half -educated Christians living in 
the towns have been notorious for their intemperence, improvi- 
dence and other vices from which non-Christian aboriginals even 
of the towns are comparatively free. These perhaps come all 
the more prominently to our notice because better things are 
expected or promised of the converts. 

Although the missionaries have been anxious to see their 
converts remain and develop in their old atmosphere in so far as 
it is consistent with development on Christian lines, their success 
in this respect has not been quite satisfactory. Some old cus- 
toms have been proscribed and abandoned, but unfortunately 
not replaced by better substitutes, and, as a consequence, new 
vices have sometimes appeared. 

Again, large sections of aboriginal Christians appear to 
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iiave consciously or -oiiconsioiisly developed a superiority com- 
plex and have practically out themselves' off from the life and 
society of their non-Christian tribe-fellows. What is worse still, 
these aboriginal converts not only isolate themselves from their 
tribe-fellows, but, further, the converts of one denomination 
Isolate themselves from those of another, thus hindering the 
growth of tribal, not to speak of national, solidarity. The 
great Christian principle of ‘‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself ” 
appears to have been modified in its application by many 
Chota-Nagpur Christians as meaning, ''Love thy neighbour of 
thy own Church as thyself or rather next to thyself and thine 
own/’ 

The denominational Christian Panchayats which have re- 
placed the old village Panchayats are not an unmixed good, for 
they tend to destroy the old tribal solidarity. Fortunately, the 
younger educated men are alive to this danger, and the influence 
of such societies as the Chota-Nagpur Improvement Society and 
the Chdta-Nagpuri Students’ Association which bring together 
Mundas, Oraons and Kharias, Christian as weU as non-Christian, 
has led to some increase of a quasi-national feeling, which, how- 
ever, still remain more tribal and provincial than national. The 
Ohota-Nagpuris still regard ChSta-Nagpur, not India, as their 
motherland. 


Now that the Lutheran Church in Chota-Nagpur has be- 
come autonomous and is being success- 
Th© Futixre of Chns- aboriginal Christians them- 

tiarsity m Chota Nag other Churches in Chota- 

put, ’ 

Nagpur may before long attain autonomy, 

it may be reasonably expected that Christian character and 
Christian religion in Chota-Nagpur will in time slough off its 
foreign garb and will develop more and more on Indian lines, 
and form part of the great Indian religion ot Jnan-Bhahti- 
Karma— knowledge, true devotion and right action, — which 
is the essence of real Christianity as well as of real Hinduism. 
And there are good grounds to expect that the aboriginals, as a 
whole, will turn their attention to conserving the good features 
of their own tribal culture and charaeteTj and gradually assi- 
milate the best that is in Christianity and Hinduism, and, with 
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Personal Iiiiiueiice of 
lay Europeans. 


tiieir minds sharpened and ideas broadened by Western edu- 
cation, —the great gift of the British government and the 
'Western Christian Missions, — work out a distinctive culture of 
their own. 

■ As for British Officials, they can hardly be said to have ex- 
erted any great personal influence on the life and character of 
the aborigines. Owing to the charac- 
teristic reserve of Britishers, and, in some 
cases, perhaps owing to pressure of work 
or other reasons, very few officials, particularly in these days of 
motor traffic, mix freely and intimately with them. Such men 
as Commissioner Dalton and Deputy Commissioner Streatfield or 
Settlement Officers Lister and Sifton (now Sir James Sifton) are 
exceptions rather than the rule. As for the Westerners with 
whom the aboriginal labourers from Chota-Nagpur come in con- 
tact in the tea-gardens of Assam and the Duars or in industrial 
centres like Jamshedpur and Jheria, many of them have not been 
of the type that may influence the aborigines for their good, and 
the influence of a few of them has been positively deleterious. 

To sum up : The effect of the contact of the aborigines of 
Chota-Nagpur with the Western Christian 
Missions has been to infuse new hopes in 
them and give them a better appreciation of their rights as 
men and as tenants, a somewhat wider outlook on life, and to 
emble them to improve socially, economically and intellectually. 
The life of the converts or some sections of them, however, 
have become more complex and artificial and somewhat out of 
touch with their non-Christian tribe-fellows. There is an un- 
f ortunate tendency to develop a superiority complex . The intro- 
duction of new economic, intellectual and religious interests by 
the Missions has provided a compensating stimulus to make up in 
part for the loss of the old zest and enjoyment of life. The edu- 
cational institutions, hospitals and roads opened by the British 
Government have considerably helped the cultural progress of the 
aboriginals and made up to some extent for the disintegration 
of the primitive aboriginal village communes and their irre- 
parable loss of rights in land due to the ignorance, if not 
apathy, of early British administrators and the mistaken appli- 
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oation of British ideas of landholding to the country to this 
day. ■ The various philanthropic activities of the Missions have, 
as we have seen, considerably furthered the cultural progress of 
the people. It is the elevating influence of the personal charac- 
ter and self-sacrificing work of some of the Western Missionaries 
who have lived and worked in Chota-Nagpur with selfless devo-, 
tion that has most affected the aborigine’s character' and his 
culture, and helped and is still helping him forward,, on the 
path of cultural advancement. 

Contact with the more complicated cultm^e of the West, 
in spite of certain disintegrating and contaminating influences, 
has undoubtedly given a tremendous impetus to the intellectual 
and social advancement of the principal aboriginal tribes of the 
Cho t a -N a gpur plateau . 

With the help of the educational facilities and new avenues 
of employment provided by the British Government and the 
philanthrophic and educational work, including the training 
in new arts and crafts, undertaken by the Western Christian 
Missions, and the moral influence of some of the European 
Christian missionaries on their life and character, the Oraons, 
Mundas and Kharias of Chofca-Nagpur are now freeing them- 
selves from the fetters of ignorance, economic degradation, 
moral despair and weakness of will, engendered by two cen- 
turies of oppression and repression by many of their landlords 
and money-lenders and culpable neglect by their more civilized 
fellow-Indians. They are now emerging from their century -long 
social and economic serfdom, and advancing, not, as of old, 
with the violence of revolution foredoomed to failure but with 
the slow orderly progress which marks a natural evolution. 

English education which is, under present conditions in 
India, an indispensable condition of an intellectual equipment, 
will enable the aborigines to hold their own in the competitive 
struggle of the modern world. We now find every year scores 
of aboriginal young men and even a few girls from Government 
English schools and colleges and the Mission High schools suc- 
cessfully entering the lists of competition in our Universities 
with their Hindu and Mahomedan compeers. We see, year 
after year, a few of them securing responsible posts in various 
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clepartmeEts^of GovemiEeiit. We find some of them, disoharg- 
iiig piiMic duties as members of 'District Boards and. Municipal 
Boards and Union Boards, and in some other honorary, capaci- 
ties* All this has contributed materially to a sense of national 
or ratlier tribal self-respect. And yonng educated leaders are 
appearing amongst them, eager to help forward their people in 
the path ' of jirogress, although as yet their number is infini- 
tes:mially small and they have to contend against numerous 
odds in the.ir attempts to help forward their people in the onward 
path of progress. 

Through the removal by the British Government of some 
of the ■' inequitable handicaps to progress and inequalities of 
opportunities under which he so long laboured, the aborigine’s 
lot and prospects in life have been considerably brightened. 

So long the aboriginal '' Kol ” (as he is contemptuously called 
by his Hindu and Mahomedan neighbours), while comparing his 
lot with that of the Diku'' (as the aboriginal, in his turn, 
calls his Hindu and Mahomedan neighbours) had to lament his 
lot, by adapting the words of the poet Thomas Hood to his own 
case : — 

What different lots our stars ordain 1 
The Diku to be hailed and wooed as a lord, 

And the Kol to be shunned as a leper ! 

One to the world’s wine, honey and com, 

The other like Colchester native bom 
To its vinegar only and pepper ! ’’ 

But now, thanks to the direct and indirect influence of the 
Christian Missions and the educational facilities provided by 
the British Government, the educated aborigines, with a wider 
outlook on life and brighter prospects before them, may well sing 
with Walt Whitman’s Pmieers , — 

All the past ills we leave behind, 

We debouch upon a newer mightier world. 

Fresh and strong the world we seize, 

Pioneers! 0 Pioneers!” 



MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 


I, — Fiirtlier Notes on the Kolarian Belief 
About the Neolithic Celts. 

By Sarat Cfiaiidra MItra, Esq., M.A., BX. 

In my paper entitled : A Note on the Kolarian Belief 
about the Neolithic Celts/’ which was read before the Section 
of Anthropology of the Eighteenth Session of the Indian Science 
Congress held at Nagpur in January, 1931, 1 have stated therein 
that, during my three months’ stay at Ranchi from 20th 
January to !5th April, 1930, I saw in the collection of Rai 
Bahadur S. C. Roy, a neolithic celt (or stone-hammer of the 
New Stone Age) which had been dug up from an Asiira grave in 
village Gora in the Khunti Subdivision of the Ranchi District. 
I have further stated therein that, as the result of my study 
thereof, I have arrived at the following conclusions : — 

1. This Neolithic Celt is called Ther-diri or Thunder- 

stone ” by the Kolarian peoples of Chota-Nagpur. 

2. As this celt was made by men of the Neolithic Age 

or New Stone Age, it must be from 15,000 to 
25,000 years old. 

3. The Kolarian peoples believe that these celts were 

hurled down upon the earth by gods or semi- 
divine personages like Rama or Lakshmana. 

-1. They further believe that these celts are fraught 
with divine afflatus and that, if they are placed 
by the side of parturient women, these latter will 
have easy and speedy delivery. 

Since writing the aforementioned paper, I have come to 
know that the Mongoloid tribes living in the hills of Assam 
also call these Neolithic Celts Thunder-Stones For instance, 
the Naga tribes living in the Niga Hills: of Assam also call 
these stones '^Thunderbolts^", as will appear from Prof. Henry 
Balfour’s article on the same subject in FoZHore for June, 1929. 
In this paper, he has described three. celts. from the NagS HOls. 
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TwO: of these are ..slightly tinged ami ground all over, and, each 
is ,mon.nted with a caiiework-lo.op for' suspension ; the thhci is a 
ground celt of very hard pale-grey stone, with a reddish tinge, 
'perhaps dii€5 to iron infiltration, which appears to have caused 
the celt to he regarded as a '' Iwe ’’ thunderbolt and consequently, 
a source of danger to its possessor. Some of the Naga tribes 
regard these stone-celts as luck-bringing, whereas the Lohta 
Na.gas will not touch them. 

Curiou>si37 enough, the Ao Nagas living in the same hills, 
instead of looking upon these stones as luck-bringers, believe 
the same to raise thunderstorms and cause houses to be struck by 
lightning. . ' This is evident from Prof. Henry Balfo'iir’s article 
entitled: Goncerfdng TlnmdeTbolts'^ in FolMore for March, 
1930. In this paper he has described an interesting instance 
of a ground stone celt (Thunder-stone) regarded by the Ao 
N'agas of Village Tangratsu in the Naga Hills as still dangerous 
and caimble of causing disaster instead of averting it. The Ao 
Naga, who had found it, kexit it presumably for luck, but, con- 
trary to expectations, during the first year of possession the 
owner’s field-house w^as blowm dowm, and in 192S, his house 
was struck by lightning. This destructive activity of the 
thunderbolt ” u as considered to be due to a curious reddish 
streak running across the celt and, regarded as indicating the 
lightning itself.” The celt was sent by Dr. J. H. Hutton to the 
Pitt Elvers Museum of Anthropology (apxjertaining to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford) and, curiously enough, during the November 
gale of , 1928, a large portion of the Museum roof was blown 
off 1 ” Mr. Balfour gives another instance of faith in the 
mysterious potency of an Indian ‘'Thunderbolt” as follows : — 
“ It was mentioned to me by Dr. J. H. Hutton, who, in spite of 
several attempts, has failed to acquire it from its owner, an 
elderly Naga of intemperate habits, who sets great store upon 
the celt. On the day following an orgy of drinking, he sits 
licking his “thunderbolt” in full reliance upon its peculiar 
efficiency for cooling his burning tongue.” 

These neolithic celts or Thunder-stones are not only useful 
for procuring easy and speedy delivery for parturient women, 
but are also used as remedies for other diseases. 
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Tlie well-known Indian anthropologist Rai Bahadur Sarat 
Chandra Roy, who has thoroughly studied and described the 
prehistoric stone-implements found in the Ranchi District in 
The Journal of Bihar and Orissa Research Society for March, 
1916 , says : — 

Medicinal virtues are generally attributed to these thun- 
der-stones or thunder-bolts ’’ by many people in the Ranchi 
District as elsewhere in India and in many other parts of the 
globe. In cases of headache, difficult urination, rheumatic or 
other pain in any part of the body, and in affections of the 
lungs, water with which one of these lightning-stones has been 
rubbed over another flat stone, is applied to the affected part. 
Perforated rock-crystal beads dug out in the fields or found in 
ancient cinerary urns are valued as a cure for certain kinds of 
fever. They are popularly called '' Rati-Jara ’’ (lit., night-fever) 
stones and are believed to be particularly effective in fevers in 
which the attacks begin at night time. 


II.— Purina Coin and the Date of the Manava- 
Dharma-Sastra. 


The puram com is unknown to the Pali Buddhist Canon 
and to Kaiifciiya, We get it for the first time in the Manava- 
dharma-sastra. We find it current in the time of the 'Divyava- 
dana (p. 353) where 500 puranas are contrasted with one 
Karshapana} It seems that the name purana {^\okr^) would 
have come in use when a new style of coinage came into vogue. 
Coins with royal names were introduced in Magadha and the 
Mid-Country under the Suhgas. The new system gave the old 
punch-marked coins the name or description purana It 
seems the expression as denoting a coin {Karshapana) came into 
use after 3r)0 B.C. and before the first centuiy A.C., very likely 
in the ^Sunga 

Its absence earlier and in the Kautilya (which does not 
know either the Manava-dharma-sastra or the purana) indicates 
indirectly the time of the M^nava-dharma-sastra. 

K. P. J.' 


2. XXYI, p« 353 : pat 1 cliabiiih.puraiia^ataih.paricb..ara 3 'ate j . .pancha.- 
pnrana^atani notsahato datum \ na. .kStrshapapenapi prayojananx,. , 

2 The purdna coin is mentioned in an (tmpublished) inscription of 
Hnvishka’s time (28t!i yr.) at Mathura (Girdharpur pillar, Muttra 

Museum), 



I II . — Kumar amatya . 

Mr. Be (J.B.O.R.S., XVII, 198) has rightly objected to the 
interpretatioii of the term Kumdramatya in the Hindol Plate as 
offered by its editor {ante XVI, 81). 

We get light on this official term from Bhasa {Pmtijnd- 
Yaugandhardyana, II). When Salahkayana, Minister to King 
Pradyota Mahasena, having captured King Udayana of 
Kaiisambi, brings him to one of the gates of UJjayinx and the 
news is amiomiced to the Mahasena, the latter orders the 
Chamberlain : ‘ Gachha, Bharatarohakam bruhi ‘‘ Knmara-vidhi- 

visishtena satkarena prave^yatam Amdtyak (ed. 

1912, p. 33)”.’ 'Go and tell Bharatarohaka to receive the 
Minister with the honours due to a (royal) prince.’ Bharataro- 
haka was the Prime Minister of Ujjayini. The King is here 
conferring an honour and a dignity on the minister Salahkayana 
whose title had been simply tatrahhavdn Amdtyah (p. 30) for the 
distinguished act of capturing Udayana, 'son of Satanika, 
grandson of Sahasranika, the Vatsa king ’ whose ' Bharata 
pedigree goes back right into the Veda ’ } It was the honour and 
dignity of Kumdm^ that is, although not of royal blood, by 
virtue of the royal decree the Amatya was titled K%imdra and 
became entitled to the status of a real prince of the blood in 
court etiquette. He is distinguished from the real princes by 
being eoXiedL Kumdrdmdty a : ' the Prince the Minister 

This seems to be the real significance of the Kmndrdmdtya 
title of the inscriptions. Though not a prince by birth, the 
gi’antee was made a - titled prince. 

K. P. J. 


i (p. 34). 


!¥•— A.fi exact date in the reign of A^oka. 

We liare to thank a French Scholar for pointing out the 
data for an exact date in the Asokan Chronology. It is now 
established that Asoka's- reign-period fell between 274 B.C. and 
234 [or 232] B..C. The late Dr. V. Smith gave the date as 272 
B.C,-232 B.C., basing it on Chandragnpta’s accession date as 
323 B.C. The' date which I calculated worked to be higher by 
two years. {Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Besearch Society, 
1915.) Vincent Smith, before his death added after his pro- 
posed date (possibly a year or two years earlier) ’’ — Earl/y His- 
tory of India, 1924, p. 206. Tn that period 274 B.C. [or 272 
B.C.]“-234 [or 232] B.O., we ean get a definite date for one event. 

It is well known that Asoka re-distributed the remains of 
the Buddha all over India erecting numerous stupas over them. 

The Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang records the religious 
tradition which he heard in India (Watters, On Yuan Chwang' a 
Travels in India, II, p. 91) that the relics were deposited 
throughout the empire on one and the same day at a given 
hour. The appointed time w^as at or after midday when the 
face of the Sun darkened (which the Buddhist monks in later 
ages attributed to a miracle of Upagupta, Asoka’s teacher). 
M. Robert Pazy, writing in the July-September, 1930, issue of 
the Journal Asiatique (pp. 135-136) rightly regards this as the 
desori})tion of a solar eclipse. 

^ T. R. Von Oppoizer who in Ms fler Finsternisse 

calculates dates of solar eclipses for over thirty centuries (1207 
;B.C. to 2161 A.D.), gives the 4th May, 248 B.C.,' as the date on 
which a total solar eclipse took place. It was visible in the 
valley of the Ganges after the midday (3-4 f.m.) (J.A., p. 136). 

The Emperor Asoka undertook a pilgrimage of the Buddhist 
sites led by Upagupta. The date for this has been calculated 
by Vincent Smith to have been 249 B.C. If his date is short by 
two years, it is to be taken as 251 B.C. It seems that the erec- 
tion of these stupas was undertaken after his pilgrimage. 

It seems quite safe to adopt 248 B.C. as the exact year for 
the re-distribution of the Buddha’s remains by Asoka. 

K. P.J. 


V. — Additional Notes on the Sobhaneiiwar 
Inscription of Sri Vaidyanatha. 

Since after the publication of the above article of mine in 
the March issue of the Research Journal some alterations in the 
reading have been suggested to me by Sjt. Radhakrushna 
Basu, M.A., of Cuttack and I must admit here that at some 
places his reading is certainly an improvement over mine. I 
take this opportunity to express my indebtedness to him for 
this, I give below the alterations in the reading as suggested 
by Mm : — 

Line 2 — 


Line 4 — 



Line 5 — 

..... 

» ft ft • « 

Line 6 — 



Line 7 — 



Line 8 — 

' 31 ^! 



Line 9 — 

...... 

% 

trnr^ 

The meaning would then be as follows : — Whose good 
deeds bright as the beam of the autumn moon, the recital of 
which by the Naga damsels has attracted praise of the three 
worlds and has caused tear drops to flow from the eyes (of the 
people hearing the songs of the Naga damsels) forming into 
a pond wherein Vasuki the king of serpents himself has been 
charmed and stupefied/^ 
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If tMs be the sense then the idea of the term Bhujangama- 
purl as meaning Kakodarpur as suggested by me shall have to 
be rejected. 

Line 10— gpresK's®! 

vj Ok 



This is the most important of the alternative readings 
suggested. The meaning would then be : — “ Who by the display 
of Ms angry glance like the display of the hood of an angry 
serpent devastated the city of the enemy of the G-aiiga dynasty 
and tnrned it into a jungle full of lions, wild fire, cruel serpents, 
proud boars, dancing peacocks whose tails eclipse the rays of 
the sun, roaring elephants from whose chins drops out mada^ 
water,, and rhinoceros.^' 

In that case it would be presumed that Vaidyanatha, the 
constructor of the temple was really a commander under the 
renowned (jrahga dynasty of Orissa, and not a king of a different 
dynasty. 

Line 11 — ... 

Line 14 — cnq^HT 

Line 18— ...... 

Line 23— fn^TR ... ... 

...... 

...... 

Line 24 — tpccft (Brahma— son of 

Brahma = Narada) 

Line 26— 

Line 27 — 

P.8 . — In page 33 of the original article the sentence “ At 
least the use. ............ the Capitals of Orissa ”, occurring 

above the text should be treated as cancelled. 

S. Patnaik, B,A. 



VI.— Note on an Oriya Copperplate Inscrip- 
tion of Ramachandra Deo, Saka 1728. 

By R« Cli. Patida. 

There is an article on the above subject by Rai Bahadur 
M. M. Chakraverty, in the December issue of Vol. ii, Part iv, of 
this Journal. 

The learned Rai Bahadur was unable to identify ' Nanda- 
pur ’ the capital of the donor and it is unfortunate that he 
could not get the actual information even from the 'Ganga- 
mata Mut’ of Puri, wherein the descendants of the donee re- 
side. I shall therefore, in this article, attempt to give a 
correct information of the Rajah’s capital, the exact time of 
the Rajah’s reign and a correct reading of the said copperplate. 

Of the 32 districts in the Madras Presidency, Vizagapatam 
district is the biggest of all, nay, ' it is the largest in India, and 
the most populous in the Province, having an area of no less 
than 17,222 sqr. miles and containing in 1901, 29,33,650 
inhabitants’. It is the second district from Orissa, the first 
being Ganjam, and forms part of the Northern Circars. Of the 
17,222 sqr. miles over 12,000 sqr. miles belong to Jeypore or 
* Jayapura ’ — the City of Victory — where an Oriya Maharajah 
reigns. The present Maharajah, as the State Chronicles say, 
claims his descent from one Vinayak Deo, the brother of the 
king of Kashmir and Jammu, who had left that country, rather 
than to hold a subordinate position under his elder brother, 
went to Benares, did penance to Ka^ivisve^vara there, and was 
told by that god in a dream, to go to the kingdom of Nandapur 
belonging to the SILAVAMSA line of which he would become 
the king. ^ Accordingly, Vinayak Deo went there, married the 
king’s daughter and succeeded to the gadi of Nandapur in 
1443 A.D. It is said that, prior to Vinayak Deo, 32 kings ruled 

^ Vide * The Ruling Chiefs, Nobles and Zamindars of India; 
p. 458. By A. Vadivelu. 
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the comitry of Nandapur, but so far no account of their rule, 
has been found* 

The present headquarters of the Maharajah is now , at 
Jeypore, but formerly it was at ‘Nandapurb The present 
Nandapiir ivS a small village containing only 1,051 inliabitants. 

^ In old records the property is always called the Nandapuram, 
Zamindary. It still contains relics of its former importance., 
Remains may be seen of a mud fort which apparently surround- 
ed the w^hole place ; on the northern part of the village are 
tw^o boulders on one of which are sculptured two figures in 
relief, while the other has been fashioned into an elephant, near 
the cuteherry of the amin of the Jeypore estate is a stone bear- 
ing an inscription; about a mile to the south-east is a stone 
Ganapati some six feet high ; the same distance to the north is 
the shrine of Sarvesvara, in w^hich are more inscriptions (ins- 
criptions are rarities in the hills) ; and in the village itself are 
the ruins of the famous 'Throne of the Thirty-two Steps’ — a 
flight of this number of stone steps which leads to a roughly 
circular granite slab on which, it is said, the early chiefs of Jey- 
pore were always installed* About three miles from this place 
is a still more ancient and curious relic namely, a small shrine 
in which are three stone images of nude individuals sitting 
cross-legged which appear to belong either to Buddhist or Jain 
times.’ ^ 

Nandapur w^as once the Headquarters of the Pottangi 
Taluk of the Jeypore Agency, but now the headquarters has 
been changed to Pottangi, a small village of about 800 inhabi- 
tants situated on the Salur- Jeypore trunk road. 

The donor of the copperplate was one Maharaj Rania- 
chandra Deo of the Nandapur Raj family, and the plate was 
granted in the year 1728 SlLIVlHSNA sakibda, i.e., 1806 
A.D., the exact date of issue of the plate corresponds to 30th 
June, 1806. The learned editor of this plate in his article 
writes : — 

'Copperplates in Oriya characters are extremely rare*’ 
The independent kings of Orissa issued thousands of copper- 


^ Vide * Vimgapatam Pistnofc Gazetteer’, page 300 (1907 ©du.). 
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plates in 4Ms country , but in Jeypore almost all the plates were 
in pure Oriya cbaracter. So far only three plates have been 
found and all of them were issued by this Ramachandra Deo. 
They are : — 

1st Plate — issued in the year 1799 A.D. (unedited) is with 
the descendants of the donee now at Jeypore. 

2nd Plate — issued in the year 1801 A.D. (edited by 
Mr. G. Ramadas Pantulu, B.A., M.R.A.S., of Jeypore 
vide — ‘Andhra Historical Research Journal’ — voL 
111, part 1, 1928). 

3rd Plate— issued in the year 1806 A.D. — ^the one under 
review. 

In plate No. 1— two dates are given, but in none the saka 
year is mentioned. The first is Yovian year Bhava, Monday, 
14th, of Dhanus margasirash, full-moon, when there was a lunar 
eclipse — it corresponds to 26th December, 1814 A.D. The second 
is Yovian year Sidharta, Friday, 28th, of Cancer, ^ravana suclha 
8th tithi, i.e., 9th August, 1799 A.D. From these two dates 
Mr. Ramadas Pantulu concludes that, the donor of these 
plates was living in the years 1799-1814 A.D. But, it was not 
really so. From the following genealogy it is quite clear that 
Ramachandra Deo was ruling the Province of Nandapur between 
the years 1781-1825 A.D. and he was the second Ramachandra 
Deo of his family. 

GeneaiogyJ 


1 . 

VinayakDeo 


1443-76 

A.D 

2. 

His son- 

— Vijaya Chandrakhya 


1476-1310 

5J 

3. 

? j 

Bhirava . . 


1510-27 

3.7' 

4. 

j j 

Viswanath 


1527-71 

>r 

5. 


Balaram — 1st 


1571-97 

.j> 

6. 

’>•> 

Vesvant . , ■ 

• * 

1597-1637 


7. 

j) ' 

ViraVikrama 


1637-69 

37 

8. 

sr 

Krishna 


1669-72 

37 

9. 


Visvambhara — ^Ist 


1672-76 

37 

10 . 

His brother — Mallakimardan Krishna 

1676-81 

33 

11 . 


Hari ; . 


1681-84 



1 Vide ‘ Vizagapatam Bistriot Gazetteer ’, p. 264, 
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12, .His Brother— Balaram — ^2nd «. 1684-86 A.B, , 

13. , His adopted son, Raghnnath Krishna 1686-1708 „ 

^ 14, His son — Ramachandra — 1st .. 1708-11 „ 

■ 15. His brother— Balaram— 3rd 1711-13 

16* ,, Visvambhara — 2nd .. 1713-52 „ 

17, His step-brother, Lala Krishna . , 1752-58 ,, 

18. His brother— Vikrama — 1st . . 1758-81 „ 

10. Hissoii— EAMACHA]SrDEADEO-2iicl 1781-1825 ,, 

.t , . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

.Now, wherefrom did the donor issue the plate ? or which 
was the capital of the donor when he was ruling the province 
of Nandapur ? There is no doubt that the former capital of the 
Jeypore Kings was at Nandapur or Nandapiiram, The ruins 
of the old fort, the famous throne of 32 steps, and the mention 
in the family records, etc., all prove that it was only at Nanda- 
pur, but still it is clear that, when the above plates 'were issued, 
the capital was shifted from Nandapur to the present Jeypore. 

' Vinayak Deo and Ms six successors’, say the family papers, 

' had each only one son, and the sixth of them Vira Vikrama 
(1637-69) accordingly resolved to remove his residence else- 
where. The astrologers and wise men reported that the present 
Jeypore, was a place of Kshatriya class ” and it was accordingly 
made the capital and named after the famous Jeypore of the 
north.’ ^ 

So, all these plates were issued from the new capital Jey- 
pore, but still the donor did not mention himself as the Ruler 
of Jeypore’,. He was only mentioned as the ^ Nandapur-Bhil- 
pati’, i.e., Lord of Nandapur, He was, the 19th ruler of Ms 
family, but so far no plates of the former rulers have been 
traced out. 

Before stating the text of the plate, I may point out an in- 
teresting point in the copperplate grant of Ramachandra Deo. 

It is engraved on both sides, but, on the 1st side only two 

I Vide * Vizagapatanr District Gaasetteer % pages 204 and 205 (1007 , 
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lines were written first, then the plate was turned to the 2nd 
side, on which 7 lines were engraved, then again the plate was 
turned to the 1st side but this time it was kept upside down. 
Then 4 lines were engraved, ending with the royal seal on the 
fourth line. The learned editor of this plate had taken up the 
2nd side first, then the upturned side of the 1st side, and last- 
ly he had edited the 1st two lines. Hence, the 1st line of the 
plate corresponds to his 12th line, and his 1st line corresponds 
to the 3rd line of the actual or corrected text given m/m. 
Owing to this pecularity in engraving the Rai Bahadur had been 
unable to read the plate correctly and had supposed that some 
lines were added afterwards. Readers of this article are special- 
ly requested to compare the following corrected text of the 
plate with that published on page 439 of vol. ii, part iv of this 
Journal. 

Correct reading of the Text, 

1st side. 

Aksaya nama samvatsara mithuna di 19 na 
asadha suddha (sukla) 15 somavare srd Puruso- 
tma ksatra ^re GangamSta-thaku raninka matha 
sre Bhagavan Dasa Adhikari Gosainka 

2nd side. 

sisa (sisya) Radha charana-Dasahku avadhana- 
kalara pata/pata nirnaya Sre Rasika siroma- 
ni yugaia-murttinka amrta monai nimante Jaya- 
pura-durga Mara kotapadi dvara sma- 
ndha kakadahandi grama e-dina chandra grahana 
samayare ava dhana kalaim je- e- 
grama saJala-sthala-nidhi-nikhata-kastha-pSsana- 
padara-pankaja chhaya-upachhaya sa- 
ndhi— -simantare yavaschandrarke bhasmantake 
paraifi-paryante ^re Rasika se- 
romani yugala murttinku amrta monad karae 
nitya tini dhupa pancha avaka 
sa re kalyana karuthiva ethire ana avadhina 
. nShim — Sre Rajadhira-: 


Line 1. 


Line 3. 
. 4. 
. 5. 

.,, 7 . 
. 8 . 
9. 
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M side (upside down). 

Line 10. Jb Maharaja viradhi viravara pratapa Sre Nanda- 
pura bhupati Sr§ Ramachandra- 
j , 1 L De va Mahara j aiikara sanama tta s vadattam dign- 

nam pnnyarh paradattam palanam- 
55 12. paradattaj)a harena svadattaiii nisphalaih bhvet 

Saltvihana sakabda 1728 (Royal seal). 


Translation. 


This charter is granted to Radha Qharan Das, the disciple 
of Sri Bhagavan Das Adhikari Gosayim of the ninth (Temple) 
of Gafigimata Thaknrani of Sri Pnnisottam Khetra (Pnri) on 
Monday the fnll-moon day of Asadha Mithnna 19 of the year 
Aksaya. 

Conditions of the charter are — that the said Radha Charan 
DSs will perform daily three bhogas (nectared food) and five 
ablutions to the god and goddess Sri Rasika Sironiani of the said 
temple and have the village Kokodhandi near Morokotpadi of 
the Jeypore fort, with all its land, water, forest, mines, wealth, 
hills and dales, upland and lowland shade and shadows, junc- 
tion and boundaries, etc., they are granted on this lunar eclipse 
day, as long as the sun and moon last, and till the deluge takes 
place. On each occasion of the daily bhogas and ablutions he 
will pray to the gods for the good of the donor and there should 
be no deviation from this. 

This charter has the assent of Sr! Rajadhiraja Maharaja 
Viradhiviravara Pratapa Sri Nandapura Bhupati Sri Rama- 
chandra Deo Maharaja (Sanskrit verse). To protect the gift of 
others is doulfiy meritorious. To confiscate other’s gift means 
one’s own gift becoming useless. , Given: in 'the year 1728 of 
^alivahana. 

iV’.R. — One more point which the learned editor has for- 
gotten to note is the significance of the Royal Seal, given at the 
end of the 12th line. The Royal Seal consists of two parts. The 



first is like the Roman figure 3 followed by a unit — 1 




is called Mukutam ’ or sign of ’Royalty. ' It is being used by all 
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the descendants of the donor even np-to-day. The second part' 
is a loop followed by a lengthy line. 

" o — • 

An interesting piece of story appears in the District Gazet- 
teer, regarding this loop and the line : — 

' Not long after his (Vinayak Deo’s) accession, some of 
his own subjects rose against him, but he recovered his 
position with the help of a leader of Brinjaries (Cow-herd) 
and ever since then, in grateful recognition, his descendants 
have appended to their signatures a wavy line (called 
Valatradu) which represents the rope, with which Brinjaries 
tether their cattle.’ 


■ VIL— Two Brahmi Seals from Bttxar. 

By Dr« A» Banerji-Sastri, M.A., D.PMi (Oxon.)* 

These two seals were discovered during excavations at 
Bnxar.by, the present writer, -the larger one in 1926 and the 
smaller one in 1927. They are at present in the Patna 
Museum. 

' They were found at a depth of 13 ft. above the river-bed 
and' 39 ft. below the surface of the high Muff overlooking the , 
Ganges midway between the Ramreidia Ghat and the Charitra- 
ban. The material is baked clay of a blackish colour. The 
larger one is about I'' and the smaller one about | of an inch in 
thickness. They are in a good state of preservation except for 
a small chip to the right of the larger one. The photographs 
show their actual size. The letters are in relief and in the 
positive. 

The larger one reads : 

Sada^maia ' (the seal) of SadaSana ’ 

(Skt. — SadaMna) ; 

the smaller one : 

HathihaH ‘ (the seal) of Hathika * 

(Skt.— ; 

in both the seals the letters are quite clear. 

Script. The second one (of Hathika) apparently belongs 
to the Asokan typo of the 3rd century B.C. The first one (of 
6ada^ana) is more archaic. AE the letters, viz,, d, and n may " 
be compared with the ■'Jo^mSra^Metters. "As regards Pre-. 
Mauryan Brahmi, Konow ^ emphasises it * as the national al- 
phabet of India’, and incidentally points out its antiquity by 
placing it earlier than the Kharosthi (c, 3rd century B.G.), 

* derived from Aramaic, and elaborated with the help of Brihml, 
which 'must accordingly have been in existence for some 


1 IX, p. 274 (Plate). 

2 OJJ.^ Kharoshthi Inscriptions, 1029, p. adlii. 
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time previously/ Botli Bilhler^ and JayaswaP' indicate prac- 
tical instances. According to BiiMer, Cunningham's® three 
Patna seals are pre-Asokan: similarly Jayaswal considers 
Ghose's Bnlandibagh seal to be pre-Mauryan, ''may be even 
older than 300 The Buxar seal of J§adaiana may be 

another indication in the same direction. 

Language. The legend is in Magadhi Prakrit. It may be 
compared with the language of the Jogimara inscription, and 
with the Brahml' seals at Patna. The Buxar seals within their 
limited scope of six letters S, d, n, h, th, and k, and one gram- 
matical form, viz., the possessive entirely bear out the des- 
cription of Magadh! in Prakrit grammars.^ 

Usage. Like the Patna seals,® the Buxar ones, also, are 
private seals. They might have been used by individuals as 
token seals. There is a long range of such seals from the 
Mauryan till the Gupta and later times. Clay seals are among 
the oldest ^ of their kind in India. 

i I.P., p, 8 {LA„ 33), 2 X, pp. 191-92. 

8 XV, Plate III. ^ X, p. 198. 

8 Pischel, Sitzungsb. Preuss. Ak.d.W., 1909, p. 4891f. 

8 J,B:0M.S., X, p. 192. 7 Ibid., p. 193. 
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{Continued from Yol. XVII. Pts. II-III.) 

warn*! ffli ij'£(Tflvi r+iTicjRfj i ^ 

we I «?f 

1 RRRffifi: i tti[- 

?Rrar5BT^ 50l^nlt i 

?r^fig>s§Tatfra ?:?2rr%f|f^w?iw^q: i *1 =q irnar- 
^rffhqRf^fRa^:, irrarw^t irR ^rnw?! • 

«f % ^qT®T«: ^:— 

^ 30rraT^<? ^ I 

^ q q^HR fft «rr^ iwn’^ ” ii 

« e 'qq^qrqr 331 fm T?J TW ^3jra^trq^ qTq3?T«aEj 

g|sfT ^ y[ I qqpc^gw^t ^'lawiT f atqa i;q n - 

WTW ^qfi5^5!T,|lvi I |iiqr^4t<fq i 

qr tprito 331R qiqr^rnTrsutwR^ ” qw^n" 1 

«^?W qi% 'qff^s^qiw: q^ I % I 

^3^ 'ssjfifl^ ^ 3j«firicq<qi 'q 1 *^ 1 - 

q<^(^ I qrfq— «uqT?^ qi^TWt q^ t^: Tifl ^ 
qqrniqiq^qqfr 1 ?rRg qqnwr qr^q fj?i qjrnsigqfTw: 
qi##fq^N^ I qr^ wqft ^wrr- 

qr^T^nfqR I ^T^qrwqq^ ?5wwrr fqqjwTm- 
^T^’^qt IT^lfq qiw I 


X 5rs3mf%, 8t»-8^M 
? 8n®ftfqi»T, X® 


414 




[J.B.O.R.S. 


wr»i: I '^: 3ifHSl%^N%— 

,, ^*^ -11-. H- I I . . .,~^ rr , ■ . ■ uf*~r ,i i 

“ siiTfl 'Hs^irfW!: i 

^^ft^T^»TRrr^?!T m> (i 
1w^WT»«it flWRn'JiT^JiTiiTfrrr 1%?rr i 

55 ^ "asITW^lsi T^tWJWR I 

^ ’llW^TIT^TUS^: ^iT^jJtlW^ f%fWTfl<t^- 

*nfR ^1% ’Tfii*. 1 

faR^ 3?^^ ^^nn?r w^rt ikw irfw^ i T?^rg 
fRll*rr^: 1 ’a^fq ^ ;0qh4T?:W 

?rH«13WrWi^ I ^ afiM5lW:«!!<qTgqqwr Wi 
?s (?) W w ^ ' 

rlf^ Ul^ cTT^^ 1%% IgNi^ RTH 

sqwmrq twt t^4»lT^^4t<r3l}»lT»FEft: 

'SOTTsrrerr^f^d^ i -ssifTtswrr^ 1^: w. 1wf%??i^- 

» «TT tf^ 1w 

si ' ■ 

rlT l«rf?i; ^ ^fqTcq^qrgqr^sfq ■q»~'i^-<SIiqM^qr^ii5f ^vsrr- 
WrsiTf%q5K'5^ fwfyiRRiqf^qSiqRtqFj; I ’S'f ^ 

apTOATsm^ran:^ afi=^sEisrrg;w^?prr i 


^ ?rwrrf^^, it» I 

*; ?P5nitf^, «o i 

^ , )gN ,., 




X-t \ 

'S) w^il^if, " xfn w. 

^^W• I 


!£}^^'| 5} 5|%|^’£Ifj; 


d 


rl^ f!^T^T?nrj; ” II 

f^ ^Rtw 5^^w?Trw»€rrwT?f 

” 51 '^JTwftsiT I 

^[Tf =g— 

« HRI^ rl^nt^ rrff%fWg^T^»l<TOW- 

?:T^|r.^i^MT5f|«q ” I ^ g 1 5E?HI- 

irmrsiiTy^x^iysj i w^?[— w?iT^Ttr^- 

« ml ^f*!! 1w?5 t 

wl (5 ” II 

tlfTOTW f% f^: « 

srrmx* ^T^5JiwrgmiT5iT serIH’stoj qi^^sHsTtl fmsprr- 
^TWt%»TN^^ i?;«!!'iii i 
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■ Li-. T..... . ■ .r 


[J.B.O.E.S. 



i?^^»Tr 5 RTl%f^^ 1 «?RT ^?rin 1 ^— 

’fN^fTST f% i 

i 7 T® 5 rfr-njr sirfTnn^wf %: ii 

^ (l am mui 

»|T^5fT?Ttsgft4 i m 

frrf% 

flfWff 
\ ?5 


T^piCTTSRTT^t^RT^^f 

irmqTiTfq 

flfq^qqqfq Trqra qql 

qraaq^: i « 7 !f^r«q> 5 gT- 

«Rrfa qi«i% riqTOi^wrr^qr^ tq^: gq: ^- 
wfN’qaitf^ fqqq ?:1q qT?f%aqf: i q 'iq qqjwfq 
^ ^ariqtsgrqiqra: q qpOTTWitfTF! i ’sw^Taw^: i 
Tjq qqqqwRT^;wfq wqqmt ^- 

^q?n-fqftg 'qr^nq^ q^rqq ” \ ^ fi 

t ? a'O'a I “q^T g '«#«trs^TirmtwK#q%wTWt 

W*f% W^T aSK’ltm ^JTST 

ifstT ^•rc’t »Rft wf?r 1 ^tarfflWKW’HtiUisii Ji*i'*i I'i^H w*iwiTq i 
jtw 'sf *r 'W'wS ” i ^r^sRipH^ 

’IWt 'Si Sf)P I 

^ i^wftfiwrr, ?fS^ i 
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5£riw ^Miffr: 

^ 'EfTJiT: w irm twpsrw: !0»!iraT*rr: i 

sf ’g ^ijprranwrf^^ i «m:— 

»rRiT^ <5 f?;?^qqTrRf^ l «! “q t^- 

^rqilftf^rlT^q Wt^ WT^I ^ qT^*[ 1 '?nt«JT- 

ftsrt I *1 




- ^ .... ; <«^...**N,..-: .■■■.: at' ** . , 

50»j|prm ^Tnrr^nuqqM*^^ ” i ?!?Tg 

X[^ ’SRI^rl J?WRTsrtm 

il?i^Piq5=?;q!q^rrii^r?r Wi^nTrWi: i TrR;^ Tt 


t-"? Vo I 

^ ?PaVTf^, Vo atH. I 



41S 




[J.B.O.E.S. 


wm \ 1?^ 

' s ” 

sfrrawf^fR ^^T2rri=rr^'t5>5j!FC > 

Ikw-T^ 

®^T5^5Eft5»iT?T i?«rtwwrf|ff^5pn-- 

5TOf^1%?Hr^T3[*i?rW^ fir|^T5iTiRTgtiT^^ j?^_ 

t r r ^qr rr ! ’Msttot 'swiroiiErT^ 

sp£fi^: 1%i][t^ I w IfTW W’l I ^ OT 

tnssrr m ^f! ^OTT^pJlf l(^rR5(?)- 


8 


iMHTOk^^t'^pTW: OTt II <1 II 


10 0 



i^TSr 

pn%f^ ’ I m 5en^: 
PRSTSfi’? ?IFTFIT 


wrf^ IT t^v!|^ 

\S 

r|j«inaiq'^*rr?i; i 



1%f^ 





% iPiWif^*ii, ^o B’a^-a'Si? I 
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^»7ftlT5(J?^TW»WT<T flf^Ki^rnsra^Nf^ I 

(| ^TfJftsftq'-SJT^Sf fl^lrrRT 
i^^^rf^TJfRT f| 

1 3j 

m^T5fl^5j sTraif^T 5^T%(5W3m(2rr^Ht5Rl?T^ ^rrsirr- 





3rr^?C I 1%fOT«it 

^ qmr'qwTi: i ^ J?TTrsT»w^— 



wr^ ?FHW?Tf|TW I! ^ 

qr^OTqriqf'^ ^ 'eosit ^ 'gsq^ i 

^TSf??rr?TO^qu Mwqq i 

rl^q I ” || ^ 

“ t% 'SnfflrTT I ’*1'^ 1^<t 

«lg^ ^ ^ I rl^T^W- 

t ’«swvTwrfl®rri^f?r ’TTst^s t 
? ?rwrftfv3irT, x® i 

^ a?wf%^: sRrft^i ^rT^rftf*nn««fT^^fiT!, to i 
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fg%iTfisnR5iTW<?^^ ” ** 




« flf^ !igg5£ft^Tr^ ^ grw'^V'^^ ' 

^ ^ ^ ,*n=n<^ 

^!1 

^ tft 


tg^c5rf%^:^ ” I ^ ^" 

« JiliTn^JTTFe^T^ ^5^ *IT^WT^ 


f^fspiT 11^5^ ^ 1%fe4l<4WfK’^ ^ 
■^spu^OTfterftfw. ^i^i^',’:-" ” ^ 

..^wf^ratrfiwt ft 
qftfSi^ifer sirawtpft *ift 

^ aatsuaiT ftfte ft^' ^ 
u^s: str^ !T55^ 5^ ^ 


^ Tnnre?ttf»»^T, 5° I 

¥r!3mf^«R. I 

^ ?r5wmf^, «<£t 1 




.1 ^ ' 
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[J.B.O.E.S. 


^*1 i rc^ «f mm fimfq WTra- 

?Fff!TO ??ii%ff: i I 

I t^t fgiTiqf ^^^^liSJTf^- 

rmrtt? f^gt^qroi flf^: imrr- 

jjTHl^q prcnTHTO^inii^ 1 m: ” i jr^- 

nmfi I « 51^ Mfn flwTO^st- 
^fllsrrg^ »TTqf5TT5T^i^#qi5WlfyW^ 3Tr?!^^flW%S»2W^ 
%r[_5!, 5ircr^ ftflj^WR5R?WT ^TW^Ttra: I 




>!rr? 'g— 

?i-RsfT#sfq fTT^^’ srfl^rssjt i 
'5rrf%^ ” II 

, „ ^ ^ » , , ' . . *s 

jjg si«lTq?!?i 'g ^irg ^flm 

flw*n1%f3iSTt%itwfgf^rg5i[^; i ijg grawfgf s?5nT?rf% 

<X 

•g SfTcrf^^Tfq I TT^ 

1 « ?Emq g^ra: 

3!ira: %grTrg£igs?rrq^ gr^ i *? 'g grMfgfsis- 

gpif«jgT^Tfrggi^^: i 5igi#g gw gf^ g»Tg!?rR "Iw- 
flwrgT?[ I g 'g 3?gri:g»gwr fgiigT gr# 1%5gf% i 
^ ^ ttgarfg ^grrrggfg^-WRt groi^:'? ” i iRi»^g(w- 
^fS|gfiig)gT^T(X i hsitr^ g 1gwgrr?t i 
« q gi i wigr^- 

\ gwfVfw, S" I 

^ TPWflrrf^^, 8<ta 1 
1? irsenrTp^, s® i 
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stW*rfT f^Tfq 

^f%i: I rT^-raiXl^fSir^T^ 

ttfllgfl^^ t '^Tl%T^T5!Tl%g 

sf^wwl^^TsjnFfttf ili?TiTt jmrrs^ %<i;> 

w^: 1 ^ J 

f%lT^ g wm 

cf ^ f|^Tq1%: 1 3i-r|ilf5lT»5rr- 

qw?[ 

’q=5 1% ’aspT^St^^ 

qr-iiTq^: I ?R 

■^rf^ ^ a^5Tq<tw[ 3eni?t^ «rra1%- 

^Tf^tln ’?jfirqT^t?r > wfq ?rrr^i1Wf^wiw: i 

^ vj 

/q— 

fiWix 5Efiw«f Tfa wm: i ««r 1^ 

irapEiT qia%rtrf%: i w^ '|fqt%«?nr 
I atl^riTRT w^wnwr 


I ?r5^Tf^?ft, 5« I 
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[J.B.O.E.S, 


» , -j ^flfq ^rqqT?i:^M«f!fl^p?t%: i ^ I 
¥ra^ ifmg ^r«5wsifl?TrTrr?[ 1 *r ^ 

^Tfwrcj|%: I !i 

^ - *^!^...-- - ^ . .. 

^ TO W I'Q W 

m 5fTfw qgprrraiiT?!’ i ‘’^- 

I ^ T^lFraT ’ ?Jrl 1 rP?T ‘ 

55^’t^ ^fifr I ‘t^cfraci 32ini^ \ 

vj 

«rsi^ i 

«fpl ‘ ^r^S»ir?rifr! ’ JjSm 4J<i|rqPil- 

f^«rrf^f%lmwrnx 

wm irr»rai5f^- 

^RTSft 'q!5«5^»TTW^: I *f ^ 

^nR5NTr«lwrn; ^ ■'SiTJr^'oisfjfJiliii i 'f^^qr^ig^FTFit 

WTSfsCTT?!; I ” i w ’?r«3i'<R*iT^ 

'< i <i fi i TO i fein I q?pi#f i 


^ ?rw«fTf^, ie» t 
^ HT«ittf«wr, ’sr® 
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fl% WR<Tt ?ITJTr: I ?T2IT- 




?rr»l ipf 321T?^ 5! %w II 


fiw- 




q IfT^ 

(4 w f wr?i[^ ” II 

«51 flfl?! Tt^ I 

i lEtWiTT?!; I W 

IF t^g | T g% 1 w wjwiw asiTcftf^ 

” I ’?fTl 

ttm^ fRT #«t ” II 

'3js^^5F»sSF*rr^ I ^rnif^ «rT»iil^’^^- 

^ifNi 50rf^ ‘^rTR^: j|Tri:ir# w^ aairfH’, 

‘Firf^ift 33U^ if 

K ’S" If?'® I 

^ W^TpWt, So a.of I JnEWlf^ffl ST3W?[: 1 

^ simflfwT, so ^S'®i 
a ?nasTf%s, So loi I 
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[J.B.O.E.S. 


T ITW^frsiTl 


;,Pj5Eyqq^ , 'ssf^m ?| 

"sl 

f%^: ” t 

t%^_ 

« "Rrir ^eir i 

” 11 


if gi^TSrf^: 

m: I Tm sfTls1%^|^- 

^ TjTrra^ it 

^fTgf«: mm I 

5} =q ti^flifiil ?fT5t w- 

wm‘ ^(jit^wfl: I ?5 ™t 3T^- 

^FJirf^W fjwrfkrflpr i riwr?t q 25 t% 1 %g: 

I l^gTf^gT^Tt% Q fm 
^ 7g I '58^: 

j«r5tw<ir{; 1 ^ gr5«® t 

i!5|W^rf «1 ^fmpjjrrt fg 13# 1 rSm #%«! 

nffTi^si: I *i *n# R«t#^iTW#g 
^1*1 #wi HI# 1 ww vsin-^# ?0 #iht- 

^?5IT- 

I HT# fRff^3i53n%f siTi#srp?j| 1 ’?firrfrw«| 

jnil #HW®Txr#: i ^ ^ ii% #3?: 


(t Tnw^fflntT, "S' ^^"1 
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^ 5EW[^ I 

Wf^^TSft 

cm: ifT Jrafrai«5 i 

S?T^^ (5 ^ JllirfTrrfTi^ ! 

niifT^Tr^s^ S3i?i 51 ! 

^ 5f rpR^JIT^ I 5?l)?i^t%^ wR1%51^^ I 

?ra fi^ ’^Tf|; I srrsft f^^?! ?!ff: 

*®F?nif^5^rf%f^: i % ?| ^ 

1 ^5TO5fr^ ?i^^qqf%: wfq 

«(Hll^^qi^*TT I 

5-f^ ^ qf^Tqi^qW?[ rJTq?!^ 

50f^ 5rwqireJi]qTg«jTO'flf!RT^q 'q 

«^wq^: qTri:^ VrWT^ ami^ ’^JTt^qt 

3311% % %5| WNl?]; 1 

iqq% ?rk1qqfiT%g iiiraq wm m: ^ir^gn^sj 

I t%lT^ f5 qii1%?5^i%qTWsrf%rl%^ ” II 


^wrr w?[ II II 

5i?Tts«}reJWf : I #i5W 5?^ ?:^T^3TfwlN% i 1%^ 


\ 'iRf ‘nfg’CT^R’OUT'l ^’— i x^ vr^s^f^w; l 

■? ^’Wftf'T^T, V® I 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Jasaliara-cliariii by Pusbpadanta, edited by Dr, P. L. 
Yaidya, D.Litt, (Paris), Professor of SansTcrit and Allied Lan- 
gmages, Fergusson College, Poona, ^published by the Karanja Jain 
Publication Society, 1931 (Karanfa Jain Series, No, 1), 9J'''x 6^, 
pp. 20 4- 100 + 74 + 4, Introduction, Text, Glossary, and Notes, 
Price Bs, 6/8, 

Mr, Hira Lai in his C.P, Catalogue brought out the import- 
aiioe of this and other Jaina texts in Apabhramsa preserved in 
the Bhandara at Karanja (Berar). Now, thanks to the liberali- 
ty of Mr. Gopal Ambadas Chawre, a series has been started by 
a band of Digambara Jaina Scholars to publish the Karanja 
Texts. Its first item is Pushpadanta’s Jasahara-charm (YaSo- 
dhara-charita). Pushpadanta wrote this vrork at Manyakheta 
in the latter half of the tenth century A.D.. The Editor has 
utilized 7 MSS. in preparing the edition. He has executed his 
work with success. He has yet given us no discussion on 
Pushpadanta’s language. Prof. H. L. Jain, the general editor 
of the Series, points out that this Western Apabhramsa is 
the immediate forerunner of three vernaculars, Hindi, Gujarati 
and Marathi. When samples of the Apabhramsa were published 
by Eai Bahadur Hira Lai in his Catalogue, its connection with 
Hindi was pointed in this Journal (J.B.O.B.S., Voi. XIII, p. 301) 
and elsewhere. Dr. Vaidya’s results from the pointview of 
Marathi will be awaited, for Pushpadanta wrote in the Maratha 
Country. This is the second book in Western Apabhramsa 
which has been printed, the first being Dhanapala’s Bhavishyat- 
Kathd, edited by Prof. Jacobi (1918). 

The Digambara Jain Community is to be congratulated on 
starting a second series of theirs in this Karanja Chawre Gran- 
thamila. The Manikchand Jaina Granthamala of Bombay has 
already published important Sanskrit and some Prakrit books. 
The peculiar feature attaching to the Karanja Series is that it 
proposes to publish the literature in a special language which is 
yet to be studied. 
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^ The Kadaiiiba Kula : A H'istory of Ancieiit aad 
Mediaeval Karsiitato *' by George M.* Moraes, M«A., with a 
prefum fjp Eev. If* Herm, ■ Director^ Indian Hisiorical 
licMfimh Imiihife, Si. Xmier'a College^ Bombmj ; published ^btf 
B. X. Furiado and Sons, Bomlmy, 193 1 , Of x 0^ pp. 317 + appm^ 
dices 157 pages, tdih 56 Uhmlmimm mii 4 majys, index, etc. 
Prim Ms, 15* 

This is a history of the. Kadamba Dynasty and a his- 
tory of Karnataka (iiioludiag Kniitala) .from the begmiiiiig of“ 
t-he fourth century to, the middle of the fourteenth century, 
th..at' is, to the rise of the Vijayanagara Empire. Both the 
author and his ■!<!.. and guide, Father Heras, are to be congra-'' 
t'ulated on the production. 

Mr. 'iloraes was not satisfied with the materials available 
for a history of the Kadamba .DynastieB, considering the fact^ 
that they cover over a thousand years. He consequently under- 
took a tour of research under the guidance of Father Heras' 
.through the Districts of Belgaun, Dharwar, North Kaiiara, 
the state of Mysore, and Goa, He made searches for inscrip- 
tions, studied the topography, the architecture and sculptures of 
his period ; he took 100 photographs of temples, forts, coin, etc. 
He has been able to utilize no lass than twenty-three new ins- 
criptions which he has now published as an appendix to his 
book* His new materials have enabled him to give proper- 
value to the Kadamba history and Kadamba architecture — the 
basis of the Hoysak architecture* ■ ■ 

The book is divided into eight sections : (1) Historical In- 
troduction, (2) Early Kadambas, (3) BanavSsi under Foreign 
Domination (Chilukyas and Rishtrakutas), (4) the Kadambas 
of Hangal, (6) the Kadambas of Goa, (6) the Minor Kadamba 
Dynasties (including the Kadambas of Kalihga), (7) the Inter- 
nal History (Administration and Culture, pp. 245-319), (8) the 
Kadamba Geography. [Appendices on the Kadamba Dion (royal 
symbol), Kadamba coins, and unpublished inscriptions.] The 
work has been executed with labour and judgment. It will; 
remain as one of the leading text-books of provincial histories. 

' Brovineial histories are needed* Therein an author finds a. 
definite scope for an intensive study. Geographical problems^. 
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trade, towns and ports, battlefields, forts and fortresses, tem- 
ples, agraharas, and monasteries, all receive their proper share 
of attention, as they have received in Mr. Moraes' volume. The 
value of such studies is well illustrated by the present work. 
Before Mr. Moraes’ manual, the Kadambas were somewhat of a 
mere name. Now with the maps and other materials, they 
emerge as the link between the Gupta Empire and the South. 
The importance of the Kadamba kingdom and family, worthy 
enough of a marriage alliance with the Imperial Guptas, and 
the embassy of Kalidasa from Chandragupta Vikramaditya to 
the Lord of Kuiitala, become apparent when the whole picture 
is uncovered. 

Mr. Moraes brings the history of Karnataka down to the 
time where Father Heras takes it up directly and completes by 
his volumes on Vijayanagara. 

The conclusion of the author on the origin of the Kadamba- 
Kula is one of those matters where dissent will be struck by 
others. He holds them to be Southern and Dravidian. But 
Mayuraiarman, the founder of the family, was avowedly a 
Brahmin, belonging to the Mdnmya Ootra (Talagmida insc.). 
Our author regards Kadamba as ‘ a plant characteristic of the 
South’ (p. 10), But really it is a common tree of the north, 
famous at Mathura, on the bank of the Jumna, and in the 
United Provinces of Agra generally. It is not the cinchona of 
the Mysore planters. We have it at Patna in almost every 
second compound. There is no valid reason to disregard the 
records regarding their Brahmin and northern origin. 

K. P. J. 
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The MahabhiratEr ' For tU first Time Critlealhj BMMed 
By Vishnu 8* SuMhankar^ Poona. Bfmndarkar Oriental 

Resmrrh 1931. Adiparmm: Fmckuk Ih 

. ■ Dr. Siikthaiikar 'COiititMJ.es lus difficult task with conscieii. 
tioiis devotion* in p'p, 4C)1'-C}40* bringing it clomii to the ilDth 
chapter of tlie Idiparvan. The variants* more than ever 
justify the necessity , of such a reconstraetioii. Opinion may 
differ regarding the authenticity of the reconstituted text con- 
sidering time and stratification, but the analysis of trad'itioii 
and sifti.ng of. detail, will remain of lasting interest. In our 
review of Ifaacicnies 1 and '2, in the March-Jime, 

1929, we drew attention to the .risk of a synthesis that, confines 
itself to no single family of texts but takes note of all the 
families,, .and the Editor- in 'the current fascicule, seems alive to 
the drawback: ‘'In .fact I am- now fully persuaded, that with 
the epic text as preserved .in the e'xtant Mahabharata MSS. we 
stand at the wrong end of a long chain of successive syntheses 
of divergent texts carried out in a haphazard .fashion through 
centuries of -cliaskeuastie activities, and that with the possible 
exception of the Kismirl version all other versions are indiscri- 
minately conflated ’ (pp. III).:, . We entirely agree. In any case 
the present reconstituted .text is; as reliable as, can be expected 
under the circumstances. . , 

A scrutiny of the Mahabharata MSS. material as divided 
into recensions and versions, , reminds one of the weakest points 
in Pargiter’s Prakrit - original of , -the present Sanskrit text. 
Pargiter presumes that a -concatenation of csopies can finally be 
traced back to a single authentic -{written) archetype. The 
conflation of codices of the Mahibhirata MSS. after all attempts 
at successive disentanglements, reaches back to— rao archetype. 
A fluid oral tradition for the first time embodied in a late Sans- 
krit text, and the texts differ according to their age and locality. 
The same probably happened in the case of the PurSnas. Par- 
giter would have been more convincing if he had tried to localise 
Ms so-called Prakrit original in space and time. He would be 
confronted by the same difficulties that lie in the path of Dr. 
Sukthankar. Perhapmoreso. After aU, in the interdependenee 
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of . ItihS»-PBiS?B'. the Porsna forme, to a large extent, the 

"“T”^":orh i. proc^ .«-y- 

krit scholars Will Wish it success. ^ 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

Proceedings of a meeting of the Council of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
held in the Society’s office on August 
2nd, 1931. 

Pebsekt.' 

Tlie Mr. Justice J. P. W,. Jarmes (in, the chair). 

, Mr. K. F. JayaswaL 
Mr, Sham. Bahadur* 

Dr, A, F, Baiierji Sastri. 

Mr. :D. N. Sene 
Mr. :i:L R. Batheja. ■ ■ 

Dr, Harichand Sastri. 

, Mr, H. Lambert. 

Mr. J* L. Hill 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Society, hold on March 27th, IfiSL 

2, The monthly accounts for the months March to June, 
1931, were submitted by the Hon. Treasurer and passed. 

3* The following new members were elected : — 

Mr, Anant Kumar Bose, Student, Patna College, 

Mr. Sahasrabudhe, Secretary, Saraswati Vidyaranya 
Free Library, Hubli, 

Mr. P, 0. Chaudhuri, ■ I.C.S,, Siibdivisional Officer, 

. .Bihar, 

Mr. E. C. Pandit, Manager, Bank of Bihar, Ltd., Patna. 

4. Resolved that the Kern Institute, Leiden, be put on 
the Society's Exchange list. 

5, Considered the Report of the Auditor on the Society's 

finances. 

(i) Sanctioned the sum of Rs. 84,2-6 drawn by Pandit 

Nagendranath Mahapatra In excess of his legiti- 
mate train fare in September, 1930. 

(ii) Sanctioned the sum 'of Rs. 6-8-0 drawn by Pandit 
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, Nagendranatli Matapatra to defray his expenses 
on September, 1930.' 

(iii) Sanctioned the following amounts for conveyance 

hire to Mithila, Oriya and Office Pandits. — . 

,, ::es. a.,p..:, ^ 

Mithila Pandit on 24th, 25th, 28th and 30th 
April, 193:0 ^ .. .. \ . 3 ; 0 . O 

MithilaPanditon 1st, 7th and 8th Feb., 1931 2 4 0 

Oriya Pandit on 16th and 22nd March, 1931 1 8 0 , 

' Office Pandit on 2nd June, 1930 , . . 1 8 0 

(iv) Sanctioned the payment of Rs. 107-5 and Rs. 67-5 

to Dr. Stella Kramrisoh and Prof . Radhakrishnam 
respectively, for travelling allowance and for' 
necessary expenses incurred in connection with 
their lectures, 

(v) Sanctioned the following amounts spent during the 

years 1929-30 and 1930-31 in excess of budget 
allotments: — 

1929- 30. ' , Rs. A. P. 

Paper for Journals . . . . 42 3 0 

Stationery .. .1 ... 1 6 9 

1930- 31. 

Oriya Pandit ... ; 43'. 15 .O,- 

Telephone ' .. 35 14' 0 , 

(vi) ' Resolved that in, view of Resolution No. 6 of the pro- 

ceedings of the meeting held on November ^dth, 
1929, the deficits in the stock of Journals disclosed 
ill the tabular statement be written off. 

Resolved further that the Librarian be requested to check 
the stock of Journals. 

(vii) Resolved that the sum of Rs. 22-10 said to be due 

from Prof. C. C. Singh on account of the cost of 
100 extra reprints of his article be written off. 

Resolved further that in future authors who desire reprints 
of their articles in excess of the 30 presentation copies allowed 
shall bear the whole expense for paper and printing charges, etc. 
(vili) Resolved that the Model Account Rules for the So- 
ciety forwarded by Government be adopted. 
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Ih FaBKOtl fJie I’iudget Estinm-te for 1932-S3 anil tlie E,e- 
vinecl lUiilgal for 

7. i'^HHHCsc! file Animal AceoiintB for 1930-3 L , 

H, ilic report of tiie Hon. Secretary tliat lie had 

Bimctioned cxc^chm ciaii}' allowance to the Mitliila. Pandit for 
2 iliiy»s ill .Fehriiiiry, 20 ilays in March aiici 12 da-VB in June, 1931, 

0. ‘Xoininatcd '^Ir. K. P* Jayasvral as delegate to attend 
the first Boinhay Historical Congress to be held in DeceiBber, 
1931. 

10. Reai'l GovemnienPs letter of Jiily 24111., 1931, on the 
subject of the sale of Sir George G.riersonts library, 

Resolvei.l that Sir George Grierso.n be asked the price of his 
set of * The Asiatic Register/ 

IL Reail Government's Memorandum, dated July 30th, 
1931, on the subject of the Cfensus Report of 193L 

Resoived that Government 'be informed that it is essential 
that the Society possess the Census Report of 1931. 

12. . Resolved that Rs. 6,000 be witlidrawn f.ro.m the Cur- 
rent Account and put on fixed depo8.it for six months with the 
AUahabad Bank. 


Mh SepiembeTy 1931, 


J. L. Hill, 

Eomrary Qmeml Secreiary * 



Actuals for the year 1930-31 
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Principal Contents of Oriental Journals. 

Joitnidl i\f the, iidfjtil October^ 1931, 

H. the *Tale of the 

Thn^* Sehriolfellows’j ami the wmaytt of the Nizam, al- 

Mnlk. 

Tlioma^j F. W, Hhetan BocmiBeiits ooiicerixmg Climese Turk- 
■ ■ estan, ^ 

Sayec% A. H. The Libraries of Daxdd and Solomon. 

hulian Ar!s ami LeMem. Vo!, IV, No. 2, Second Issue for 1930. 
Gangoly, 0. Ch A Newly- DiscoFered Illustrated Indian Mann- 
fteript, 

YettB, W, Perceval. ArcInBology in Cldna. 

Retriew of Phiiomphy and' Religmn, March, 1931. 

Abbott, J. Toteniism and the Maratlia. * Devak k 
Mahdi, All. ArFaraM. 

Archiv Orientdhu. VoL III, No. 1, April, 1931. 

Stein, 0, Neiirre Iforschniigen znr altindisclien Sozialges- 
cMchte, EechtB-imd Staatsrechtsliteratnr. 

Poucha, P. Tocharica, II, Toil, ■ ■ 


Vol. Ill, No, 2, August, 1931. ' 

Wintemitz, M, Bin Hymmis an SaTitar, 

imrml Ammtiqm, JutileV-Septembre, 1930. 

Minorsky, M. V, Transcaucasica, .■ . 

Genouillao, M, H. De. La campagne dii printemps de 1929 k 
"" Tello. ' ' ' 

Ootobre-Decembre, 1930. 

Porrer, E. Stratification des iangues et des peoples dans le 
Proche-Orient Pr6historique. ■ ■ 


ZeiU^rift der DmUchm Morgmlandischen QmdUchaft, 

Neue Folge. Band 10— Heft 1-2, 1931, 

BVanz Graf Oalice* Gber Semitischagyptisoh© Sprachverglei- 
©hung, 

: , 'Ottx), Wali»r,^ Eduard Meyer und sein Work. 
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Hefts. 

Printz, Wilhelm. Gilgamesoli iind Alexander. 

Bulletin de Vilcole Frangaiae Extrime-Orient Jan.-Jmin, 1930. 
Louis de La Vallee Poussin. Doctiments d’AbMdharma. 
CoedeSj George. Les inscriptions malaises de Qrivijaya. 

Acta Orientalia, VoL X, Pars I, 1931. 

Konow, Sten. Where was the Saka language reduced to writ- 
ing? . 

Le Monde Oriental. VoL XXV, Paso. 1-3, 1931. 

Charpentier, Jarl. Indra. 

Lewin, Bernhard. Zur sunnitischen Polemik gegen die Si'a. 

OdttingischegelehrteAnzeigen.A'pT^i^l^Zl. 

Geisler, Walter. Austraiien und Ozeanien. 

Journal of the Bombay Historical Society, September, 1930. 
VoLIII, No. 2. 

Heras, Rev. H. A Newly Discovered Image of Buddha near 
Goa. 

Banerji-Sastri, A. Remains of a Pre-Historic Civilisation in 
the Gangetic Valley. 
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BASANTA KUMAR MULLIGK. 

Augustin© Birr©!! iias remarked that it is part of the melan- 
choly of middle age that it dooms us to witness on© by on© the 
extinguishment of the lights that cast their radiance over youth. 
But the news of the sudden death of, our late Vice-President on the 
2nd of October last brought with it a specially poignant sense of 
loss, such as is afforded by the death of a contemporary or even 
younger man, for although Sir Basastta Kumar Mullick was 
approaching within sight of the span of three-score years and ten, 
he appeared to have surprised the secret of perpetual youth. He 
retained to the end, to a degree which is rare among men, the 
freshness of mind and the ready sympathy of matured youth ; and 
all members of the Society lament the loss of an honoured friend 
and a charming companion. His capacity for arduous and pro- 
longed work, retained to the end, was but the manifestation of his 
essential youthfuiiiess ; and it was this quality, with a perfect 
urbanity, and a great sincerity of friendship, which endeared him 
to ail who knew him. Few men have been so widely loved, or 
so sincerely mourned by friends in all quarters of the earth. 

Basanta Kumar Mullick was born on the 2nd of August, 1868. 
He was one of the sons of a prosperous Calcutta Bax’rister, Otooi 
Churn Mullick, all of whom in due course distinguished themselves 
in the careers which they adopted. At the age of nine he was sent 
to England for his education ; and he spent ten happy years there, 
at University College School and afterwards at King’s College in 
Cambridge. He was indeed qualified by nature to gain the best 
possible advantages from such a training. In 1887 h© entered the 
Indian Civil Service. 

Basanta Kumar Mullick went through the ordinary course, 
serving in various districts of Bengal, playing polo when he could, 
pigsticking when he could, losing his whole stud from anthrax 
on on© occasion in Chittagong, and always doing his work conscien- 
tiously and ©fficiently. In 1913 he was appointed to officiate as 
a Judge of the Calcutta High Court. When these provinces were 
separated from Bengal, he cam© to Bihar as Legal Remembrancer ; 
when the Patna High Court was founded he necessarily entered 
it as on© of the original judges, and he continued to -work as a 
Puisne Judge until 1928. After he left the High Court he acted for 
a short time as a Member of Council ; and in the following year he 
was appointed to be a member of the Secretary of State’s Council. 
He had been employed from time to time, when he happened to be 
in Europe on leave on work of a diplomatic nature with the League 
of Nations at Coneva, for which lie was specially qualified by his 
natui’al gifts. In 1927 when wa lost V. H. Jackson, he became our 
Vico- President ; and his active interest in the Society continued to 
the: end. 

I was myself specially honoured with his friendship; and 
I worked in association with him for a long time. From this 
intimate uHsociation I can say (and no man could have a better 
epitaph) that the point of character which apeeially distinguished 
liiiii wm that, urbane and tolerant as Sir Basanta Kumar Mullick 
ordinardy was, tluj one thing which turned him into a man who 
wan noitlior urbane nor tolerant wm any act .or any proposal 
savouring of inoaniiosH. Wo offer our respectful sympathy to lonely 
Mullick ill her boroavoment and ourselvcH mourn the loss of m 
Iwiicuircd and bolovecl Mend. 

J. F. J. 


